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THE  OUTLAWRY  OF  WAR 
By  J.  H.  Harley 

The  Kellogg  Pact  has  been  solemnly  signed  and 
delivered,  but  what  does  its  signature  portend?  In  the 
course  of  his  mellowed  reminiscences  which  have  been 
partly  presented  to  the  world  the  late  Lord  Oxford  and 
Asquith  repeated  the  story  of  a  young  American  girl  who 
spoke  scoffingly  of  the  “Ten  Commandments.”  “They 
don’t  tell  you  what  you  ought  to  do,”  she  said,  “  and  only 
put  ideas  into  your  head.”  The  same  enigmatic  comment 
may  very  well  be  made,  muiatls  mutandis,  on  this 
momentous  suggestion  for  the  outlawing  of  war  which, 
first  suggested  as  a  bilateral  Pact  by  M.  Briand  to  the 
United  States  in  June,  1927,  was  eventually  transformed 
by  Mr.  Kellogg  into  a  multilateral  war-denying  ordinance, 
and  made  applicable  to  all  the  signatories  of  the  Treaties 
of  Locarno.  Before  the  reception  of  the  proposal  by  our 
own  Foreign  Office  quite  an  animated  correspondence  had 
passed  between  the  French  Foreign  Minister  and  the 
United  States  Secretary  of  State;  and  each  successive 
despatch,  like  the  Ten  Commandments  of  the  American 
girl,  had  appeared  to  convey  no  clamorous  call  to  an 
immediate  duty,  but  simply  to  bring  fresh  ideas  for  dis¬ 
cussion  into  the  official  mind.  If  Mr.  Lloyd  George  had 
been  a  party  to  the  affair  he  would  no  doubt  have  staged  a 
great  European  Conference  of  the  Big  Six  with — who 
knows? — a  game  of  golf  to  diversify  the  intervals  snatched 
from  business.  Neither  M.  Briand,  however,  nor  Mr, 
Kellogg  claimed  to  be  a  wonder-working  magician,  and 
they  were  content  to  see  their  negotiations  meander  along 
in  the  form  of  successive  epistolary  communications.  In 
this  they  were  undoubtedly  right,  because  the  proposals 
they  had  before  them  were  certainly  not  to  be  rushed,  and 
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it  was  well  to  examine  them  with  the  closest  scrutiny  and 
care. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  press  this  point,  because 
as  soon  as  Mr.  Kellogg’s  original  proposal  reached  this 
country  a  loud  cry  was  raised  by  certain  sections  of  public 
opinion  for  its  immediate,  unreserved,  and  absolutely 
uncritical  acceptance.  “Why  tarry  to  examine  or  dis¬ 
cuss.^”  they  insistently  asked.  Better  seize  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  at  once  when  it  is  offered  to  you,  and  settle  the  future 
of  war  by  a  single  stroke  of  the  pen.  Delay  could  only 
mean  that  the  proposals  might  lose  their  virtue,  and,  at  any 
rate,  that  the  United  States  might  be  hardened  in  their 
previous  determination  to  renounce  any  responsibility  for 
the  politics  of  Europe.  So  far  at  least  as  our  own  country 
was  concerned  it  was  a  question  whether  our  previous 
engagements  to  Europe  and  the  League  of  Nations  per¬ 
mitted  us  to  make  such  a  truly  light-hearted  choice ;  but,  at 
any  rate,  some  of  the  people  who  mused  in  this  fashion  had 
a  short  and  easy  way  of  getting  rid  of  any  such  harassing 
objection.  “  If  your  commitments  are  so  and  so,”  they 
coolly  remarked,  “  so  much  the  worse  for  your  commit¬ 
ments.” 

To  renounce  or  outlaw  war  by  making  light  of  your 
solemn  commitments  seemed,  in  fact,  to  the  people  in  this 
unenviable  frame  of  mind  a  perfectly  permissible  opera¬ 
tion.  But  is  it  really  possible  to  act  in  international  affairs 
as  if  your  own  country  held  all  the  trumps  and  there  was  no 
attention  needed  for  the  hands  of  your  partners  ? 

Is  there  not  a  great  deal  of  confused  thought  and  ques¬ 
tionable  international  morality  involved  in  so  utterly  per¬ 
verse  a  pretension?  It  is  to  be  noted,  too,  that  when 
Poland  last  year  at  Geneva  proposed  that  all  the  nations 
represented  at  the  League  of  Nations  Assembly  should 
make  an  equally  strong  renunciation  of  w'ar  there  was  not 
the  same  active  enthusiasm  among  many  of  this  same  order 
of  enthusiasts  for  an  immediate  and  unqualified  accept¬ 
ance.  Why  should  there  be  an  almost  cold  aloofness  in 
the  one  case  and  an  eager-hearted  readiness  in  the  other? 
The  United  States  is  a  great  nation,  and  it  will  count  for 
much  and  more  than  most  in  the  historical  evolution  of 
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the  future.  But  it  is  a  poor  compliment  to  such  a  nation 
to  require  that  its  epoch-making  proposal  should  be 
thoughtlessly  accepted  without  enquiring  whether  it  affects 
any  of  our  own  binding  engagements,  or  how  far  it  can  be 
fitted  into  the  framework  of  the  efforts  already  made  in  the 
direction  of  security,  arbitration,  and  disarmament  under 
the  auspices  of  an  existing  League  of  Nations. 

Indeed,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  a  certain  suspicion 
among  other  nations  that  we  in  this  country  are  rather  lax 
in  our  interpretation  of  our  responsibilities  for  the  peace 
of  Europe  has  Been  responsible  for  a  good  many  of  the 
hesitations  and,  reservations  which  have  been  hitherto  mani¬ 
fest  in  conferences  on  such  vital  questions  as  security  and 
disarmament.  Foreign  observers  have  read  statements 
from  the  speeches  of  politicians,  or  from  the  pens  of 
publicists,  which  practically  conveyed  the  impression  that 
to  keep  the  peace  in  the  east  of  Europe  is  not  worth  the 
bones  of  a  single  British  Grenadier.  At  the  same  time 
those  who  were  strongest  in  their  expression  of  such  an 
opinion  were  also  most  insistent  in  proclaiming  that  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles,  so  far  as  the  east  of  Europe  is  con¬ 
cerned,  must  certainly  and  speedily  be  revised.  The  advo¬ 
cates  of  peace  were  in  this  way  transformed  into  inveterate 
gamblers  in  the  possibilities  of  war.  In  the  unsettled 
atmosphere  which  has  been  thereby  generated  can  we 
really  make  up  our  minds,  without  the  most  careful 
examination,  that  it  is  practicable  to  make  progress  by  a 
simple  moral  gesture  confined  to  the  Big  Six,  which  was  all 
that  was  involved  in  Mr.  Kellogg’s  original  plan?  At  any 
rate,  it  obliges  us  to  ask  ourselves  what  were  the  imme¬ 
diate  antecedents  of  Mr.  Kellogg’s  proposals.  Had  they 
any  connections  with  contemporary  American  thought  and 
debate?  If  we  make  ourselves  clear  about  the  past  we 
may  gain  more  reliable  insight  into  the  future. 

The  moment,  however,  we  put  such  pertinent  questions 
we  speedily  discover  that  Mr.  Kellogg’s  offer  arises  from 
no  inspirations  of  high  policy  which  suddenly  possessed 
him  in  a  generous  mood  of  mind,  and  which  marked  some¬ 
thing  absolutely  new  in  the  public  attitude  and  opinion  of 
the  United  States  of  America.  For  a  long  time  there 
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have  been  large  bodies  of  people  in  that  country  who  have 
advocated  what  they  termed  the  “  outlawry  of  war.”  Their 
views  may  be  studied  in  a  most  suggestive  form  in  a  recent 
book  by  Dr.  C.  C.  Morrison,  editor  of  The  Christian 
Century,  which  is  graced  by  a  foreword  from  the  pen 
of  Professor  Dewey,  of  Columbia  University.  This 
volume,  as  may  be  expected  from  such  an  author,  shows 
all  the  compelling  and,  at  times,  somewhat  unpractical 
influence  of  a  great  religious  ideal.  Dr.  Morrison  will  have 
none  of  the  worldly  schemes  of  politicians  and  diplo¬ 
matists.  Their  step-by-step  ideas  of  arbitration  and  dis¬ 
armament  have  no  attraction  for  him.  Sometimes,  though 
he  formally  disowns  it,  he  comes  very  near  counselling  an 
idea  of  absolute  national  non-resistance.  The  nations  of 
the  world  are  to  get  together  in  a  great  conference  which 
is  to  dwarf  into  insignificance  even  the  mightiest  of  the 
Lloyd  George  assemblies.  There  is  to  be  no  skilful 
manoeuvring.  There  is  to  be  no  need  of  secret  trysts  in 
remote  wayside  inns.  Under  the  influence  of  overmastering 
religious  or  moral  idealism  the  nations  are  once  for  all 
to  repudiate  and  forswear  the  very  suggestion  of  war.  War 
itself  becomes  the  accursed  thing.  International  law  is 
relieved  of  a  heavy  incubus  by  getting  rid  of  such  sections 
as  deal  with  the  laws  of  neutrality  and  contraband. 

But  it  would  be  unjust  to  this  American  school,  which 
advocates  the  “  outlawry  of  war,”  to  suggest  that  they 
expect  to  exorcise  war  simply  by  shouting  against  it  long 
enough  and  earnestly  enough  in  a  big  international  con¬ 
ference.  There  is  a  practical  element  in  the  typical  mind 
of  the  United  States  which  forbids  any  such  desperate 
conclusion.  It  was  said  of  a  certain  rich  widow  that, 
before  accepting  an  impecunious  suitor  of  good  family, 
she  stipulated  that  there  should  be  “  powdered  footmen 
and  family  prayers.”  There  is  something  to  be  found  of 
this  same  keen  regard  for  the  main  chance  in  this  American 
scheme  for  the  “  outlawry  of  war.”  The  enthusiastic  dele¬ 
gates  at  the  great  world,  conference  are  not  to  be  left 
without  any  up-to-date  machinery  to  help  them  to  realise 
their  splendid  and  overmastering  designs.  Besides  the 
world  conference  there  is  to  be  a  conference  of  jurists. 
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These  have  no  Coue  conception  of  revolutionising  public 
policy  by  the  high-minded  reiteration  of  absolute  una¬ 
nimity.  They  will  lay  down  in  dry  and  comprehensive 
outlines  the  code  of  a  new  international  law.  This,  in  its 
turn,  will  be  the  primary  authority  for  the  decisions  of  a 
new  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  of  the  World. 
This  world  court  of  law  is  no  shadowy  or  impotent  affair. 
Dr.  Morrison  compares  it  unhesitatingly  to  the  Supreme 
Federal  Court  of  the  United  States.  Just  as  the  different 
American  States  came  into  the  Union  and  submitted  their 
inter-State  disputes  to  the  jurisdiction  of  their  Federal 
Supreme  Court,  so  the  different  States  of  the  world  are 
to  make  their  banishment  of  war  effective  by  submitting 
their  international  disputes  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
supreme  court  of  a  world-wide  and  all-inclusive  federation. 

There  is  so  much  enthusiastic  moral  idealism  in  this 
scheme  for  the  outlawry  of  war  that  it  is  difficult  to  deal 
with  it  by  the  ordinary  processes  of  cold  and  critical  argu¬ 
mentation.  One  gets  an  uncomfortable  opinion  that  he 
will  be  henceforth  denominated  a  hopeless  soul  who  is 
insensible  to  the  grandeur  of  uplifted  idealistic  appeal  if 
he  ventures  on  any  objections  to  these  cloud-compelling 
ideas.  But  the  more  lawyer-like  proposal  of  a  supreme 
international  court  emboldens  one  to  say  that,  though  the 
supreme  court  as  the  ultimate  authority  under  the 
American  Constitution  has  always  been  a  favourite  in 
American  constitutional  theory,  it  has  never  found  favour 
with  any  of  the  new  European  nations  who  had  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  outlines  of  their  brand  new  Constitutions  after  the 
War.  Germany,  Austria,  Czechoslovakia  and  Poland  had 
all  the  most  approved  models  before  them,  including  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  none  of  them  fol¬ 
lowed  the  American  practice  in  the  powers  which  it  gives 
to  a  Supreme  Federal  Court.  Is  it  likely,  therefore,  that, 
through  some  miraculous  change  of  opinion,  these 
American  constitutional  theories  will  at  once  commend 
themselves  to  a  great  international  conference  which,  in  a 
fit  of  the  most  impassioned  unanimity  and  enthusiasm,  is 
going  to  banish  war  for  ever  from  the  legal  code  of  the 
world  ? 
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The  fact  is  that,  though  the  American  idealists  make  a 
desperate  effort  to  be  practical  in  their  proposal  of  a  new 
international  court,  they  are  hardly  practical  enough.  It 
is  the  custom  of  those  who  are  keen  in  their  advocacy  of 
this  particular  scheme  of  thought  to  decry  any  reference 
to  the  policeman.  They  profess  to  be  tired  of  even  hearing 
his  objectionable  name.  Nevertheless  the  name  must  still 
be  repeated  to  them.  Have  they  really  shown  that  they 
could  do  without  the  convenient  help  of  the  policeman? 
Suppose  the  fit  of  high  enthusiasm  wears  off.  Suppose — 
to  take  a  hypothetical  case — that  Italy  attacks  Jugoslavia. 
What  is  to  be  done.^  Dr.  Morrison  and  his  friends  fall 
back  again  on  the  overmastering  strength  of  their  new¬ 
born  international  opinion,  which  has  determined  to  ban 
war  and  all  its  nefarious  works.  But  supposing  a  worse 
comes  to  the  worst.  Apparently  the  friends  of  the  “  out¬ 
lawry  of  war  ”  have  a  very  casual  idea  of  what  is  then  to 
be  attempted.  “All  disputes,”  says  Dr.  Morrison,  “  lying 
outside  the  jurisdiction  of  the  world  court  would  be  settled 
as  in  civil  life — out  of  court.  Here  would  be  available 
the  good  offices  of  other  nations  or  any  other  conciliatory 
process.  Or  the  dispute  would  be  left  to  time  to  settle  or 
not  settled  at  all.”  Surely  this  is  only  trifling  with  a  series 
of  grave  eventualities.  When  the  Southern  and  the 
Northern  States  of  the  American  Union  disputed,  the 
dispute  was  not  left  to  time  to  settle,  or  not  settled  at  all. 
If  the  desire  for  resistance  is  about  it  will  certainly  out. 
Fine  words  cannot  coerce  armies.  Dr.  Morrison  does  not 
make  the  American  Civil  War  less  of  a  war  by  insisting 
that  it  may  more  properly  be  termed  a  rebellion. 

These  were  the  problems — the  most  grave  and  insistent 
which  can  face  the  future  of  civilisation — which  were  being 
discussed  in  the  United  States  during  the  June  of  last  year 
when  M.  Briand  submitted  to  Mr.  Kellogg  his  proposal  of 
a  bilateral  Pact  of  Perpetual  Friendship.  This  Pact, 
though  emanating  from  France,  shows  the  influence  of  the 
advocates  of  war  outlawry  in  its  first  article,  which 
solemnly  declares  that  the  high  contracting  parties  “  con¬ 
demn  the  recourse  to  war  and  renounce  it  respectively  as 
an  instrument  of  their  national  policy  towards  each  other.” 
There  was,  of  course,  no  mention  in  this  proposed  Pact  of 
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the  complementary  American  proposal  of  the  supreme 
international  court.  France  has  not  followed  American 
precedent  in  the  drafting  of  her  own  Constitution ;  so  there 
was  no  reason  why  she  should  apply  another  measure  in 
the  realm  of  international  affairs.  There  was,  however, 
another  very  much  more  practical  reason  why  she  should 
not  have  supposed  that  the  United  States  were  ready  to 
support  an  international  court  with  extended  and  adequate 
jurisdiction.  France  and  the  United  States  were,  prob¬ 
ably,  just  at  that  very  time  beginning  to  negotiate  for  a 
Franco- American  Arbitration  Treaty.  This  Treaty,  in 
the  draft  made  public  by  Senator  Borah,  and  signed  in 
Washington  on  February  5th  of  the  present  year,  was  con¬ 
ceived  in  no  heroic  mould.  It  was  an  Arbitration  Treaty, 
but  by  no  means  what  is  termed  an  “  all-in  ”  Arbitration 
Treaty.  It  did  not,  indeed,  except  the  questions  of 
honour,  independence  and  vital  interests,  which  were  with¬ 
drawn  from  arbitration  in  the  Franco-American  Treaty 
which  was  signed  in  1908.  But,  instead  of  that,  it  made 
four  new  reservations  which,  though  their  full  effect  has 
not  yet  been  authoritatively  settled,  seem  on  the  face  of 
them  sufficiently  grave  and  far-reaching.  These  are  :  (i) 
questions  of  internal  sovereignty;  (2)  questions  interesting 
third  Powers;  (3)  questions  relating  to  the  Monroe  Doc¬ 
trine  ;  and  (4)  questions  touching  the  duties  of  members  of 
the  League  of  Nations. 

In  the  preamble  of  this  Treaty,  however,  it  was  stated 
that  the  two  high  contracting  parties  are  “  eager  by  their 
example  not  only  to  demonstrate  their  condemnation  of 
war  as  an  instrument  of  national  policy  in  their  mutual 
relations,  but  also  to  hasten  the  time  when  the  perfection 
of  external  arrangements  for  the  pacific  settlement  of 
external  disputes  shall  have  eliminated  for  ever  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  war  among  any  of  the  powers  of  the  world.”  Here 
there  are  evident,  in  perfectly  peaceful  juxtaposition,  two 
lines  of  advance  in  the  elimination  of  war.  The  first,  the 
condemnation  of  war  as  an  instrument  of  national  policy, 
might  take  the  form  of  a  grand  moral  gesture;  but  the 
second,  the  “  perfection  of  external  arrangements,”  is 
evidently  intended  as  necessarily  complementary  to  the 
first,  and  the  sole  way  in  which  the  grand  moral  gesture 
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could  be  made  operative  in  history  and  in  fact.  M. 
Briand,  in  his  proposal  of  June,  1927,  chose  to  make  the 
first  of  these  objects  the  subject  of  a  separate  Pact.  Why 
he  did  so,  it  is  of  course  impossible  to  conjecture.  He 
may  have  been  influenced  in  this  by  the  fact  that  the 
American  advocates  of  the  “  outlawry  of  war  ”  generally 
spoke  of  a  France  as  a  military  nation,  definitely  devoted 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  supremacy  of  coercive  sanctions,  and 
that  he  desired  to  lead  such  people  to  a  juster  and  kindlier 
judgment.  But,  at  any  rate,  M.  Briand  can  hardly  have 
looked  on  his  bilateral  Pact  as  standing  by  itself ;  he  must 
have  regarded  it  as  complementary,  or  preparatory,  or  as 
generating  a  more  favourable  atmosphere,  for  the  strength¬ 
ening  of  the  external  machinery  to  be  used  in  the  subsquent 
Treaty  of  Arbitration. 

However  that  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  the  Briand 
proposal  of  June,  1927,  was  a  great  surprise  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  advocates  of  the  ‘^outlawry  of  war.”  It  created  for 
them  a  situation  extremely  embarrassing.  In  the  first  place 
it  considerably  weakened  the  Coue  strength  of  their  grand 
moral  gesture.  All  the  nations  of  the  world  unitedly  and 
unanimously  banning  and  repudiating  war,  might  create  a 
power  which  could  shake  the  strongest  foundations  of  the 
old  world  order,  but  it  is  inconceivable  that  two  nations, 
however  importantand  powerful,  could  generate  the  “moral 
dynamic  ”  sufficient  to  carry  the  world  over  more  than  a  very 
limited  series  of  years.  And  in  the  second  place,  M. 
Briand  was  preparing  as  his  complementary  “  external 
machinery  ”  no  project  of  a  Permanent  International 
Supreme  Court,  but  simply  a  new  Treaty  of  Arbitration; 
and  arbitration  by  the  out-and-out  advocates  of  the  “  out¬ 
lawry  of  war”  is  regarded  as  on  a  very  inferior  order  of 
thought  from  their  own  magnificent  idealism.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  could  not  counsel  the  rejection  of  M, 
Briand’s  offer.  That  would  be  to  scorn  the  first  faltering 
efforts  of  what  might  prove  to  be  a  true  repentance.  Con¬ 
sequently  they  counselled  a  medium  course — to  accept  M. 
Briand’s  offer,  but,  so  to  say,  without  prejudice. 
Nothing  was  to  be  added  to  it  that  should  commit  the 
United  States  to  any  specific  form  of  “  external  machinery.” 
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The  “  moral  gesture  ”  was  to  evoke  a  correspondingly 
moral  response — and  that  was  all. 

Mr.  Kellogg  was  obviously  very  much  influenced  by  the 
comments  of  the  advocates  of  war  outlawry  during  the 
six  months  which  he  devoted  to  the  consideration 
of  M.  Briand’s  proposal.  After  all,  it  is  only  human 
nature  in  a  politician  to  reflect  that '  the  end  of  his 
administration  is  approaching.  In  any  event  he  was 
anxious  to  do  something  which,  in  his  own  words, 
would  be  at  once  “arresting”  and  also  “appealing” 
just  because  of  its  purity  and  simplicity.  He  could  not 
go  the  whole  length  of  the  outlawry  people  and  add  to  the 
proposals  a  permanent  supreme  court  of  international 
justice,  because  he  was  only  too  painfully  conscious  that  his 
arbitration  negotiations  with  France  were  being  conducted 
far  below  the  heights  attained  by  this  very  exalted  ideal. 
But  he  was  much  reassured  by  the  fact  that,  in  relation 
to  M.  Briand’s  proposal  the  War  Outlawry  adherents  did 
not  now  insist  on  the  full  measure  of  their  requirements. 
Could  he  not  go  one  better  than  they  did  ?  Could  he  not 
intensify  the  collective  effect  of  the  Franco-American 
renunciation  of  war  by  inviting  other  nations  to  add  their 
voice  to  the  original  two.?  If  two,  why  not  six.?  If 
bilateral,  why  not  multilateral.?  If  France  and  the  United 
States,  why  not  Germany,  Italy,  Japan  and  Great  Britain? 
Mr.  Kellogg  also  appeared  to  think  that,  having  taken  the 
first  step,  it  was  absolutely  unreasonable  to  refuse  to  take 
three  or  four  more  steps  further.  “  The  difference  between 
the  bilateral  and  the  multilateral  form  of  treaty,”  he  writes 
in  his  despatch  of  February  27th,  “having  for  its  object 
the  unqualified  renunciation  of  war  as  an  instrument  of 
national  policy  seems  to  me  to  be  one  of  degree  and  not  of 
substance.”  In  reality  by  his  extension  of  this  outlaw¬ 
ing  from  two  to  six  adherents,  Mr.  Kellogg  has  reached 
the  point  where  the  category  of  number  passes  into  the 
category  of  quality,  and  where  you  could  not  adopt  the 
Pact,  in  its  truncated  form,  as  a  grand  moral  gesture  with¬ 
out  considering  also  “  the  perfection  of  the  external 
arrangements  ”  by  which  it  had  to  be  translated  into  the 
actual  course  of  events. 
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The  main  trouble  was  that  the  United  States  is  not  a 
member  of  the  League  of  Nations,  and  that  consequently 
its  perfection  of  “external  arrangements”  has  to  be  reached 
in  quite  a  different  direction.  So  long  as  the  proposal  for 
the  renunciation  of  war  was  confined  to  France  and  the 
United  States,  the  question  of  the  League  of  Nations  did 
not  arise.  France  and  the  United  States  moved  in  very- 
separate  orbits.  The  United  States  were  joined  at  Havana 
with  the  powers  of  the  American  continent.  France  was 
joined  at  Versailles,  Geneva  and  Locarno  with  the  powers 
of  the  Continent  of  Europe.  These  two  zones  could 
hardly  intersect.  France  was  warned  off  the  American 
Continent  by  the  operation  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  while 
the  United  States,  by  refusing  to  join  the  League  of 
Nations,  showed  that  she  did  not  desire  to  assume  any 
responsibility  for  keeping  the  peace  outside  the  American 
Continent.  But  the  moment  you  planned  to  make  a  Pact 
between  the  United  States  and  certain  selected  Powers 
from  the  League  of  Nations,  that  moment  you  raised  a 
most  formidable  array  of  questions  which  were  entirely 
avoided  in  the  more  modest  bilateral  arrangement. 

There  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt  that  Mr.  Kellogg  did 
not  intend  to  raise  any  troublesome  difficulties,  any  more 
than  the  Ten  Commandments  were  designed  to  put  ideas 
into  the  head  of  an  American  girl.  His  subsequent 
treatment  of  his  critics  has  shown  how  anxious  he  is  to  make 
the  signing  of  his  Pact  as  unqualified  as  possible,  and  to 
provide  beforehand  in  his  final  draft  for  just  these  very 
contingencies.  But  this  fact  only  proves  how  mistaken 
were  these  circles  in  this  country  who  almost  angrily  pro¬ 
tested  against  the  first  French  reservations,  and  who 
appeared  to  imagine  that  you  paid  the  best  compliment  to 
Mr.  Kellogg  and  the  United  States  if  you  swallowed  his 
original  bolus  entire  without  manifesting  any  particular 
care  as  to  the  ingredients  of  which  it  was  compounded. 

One  glance,  indeed,  at  the  Kellogg  Pact  in  its  original 
and  limited  form  was  sufficient  to  show  that  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  for  Great  Britain  or  France  to  sign  it  without  being 
unfaithful  to  their  engagements — at  least  until  all  the 
countries  concerned  in  Locarno  were  added  to  the  original 
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six.  Nothing  can  be  gained  for  the  peace  of  Europe  by 
minimising  the  importance  of  obligations  which  you  have 
already  solemnly  assumed.  Neither  do  abstract  statements 
of  moral  duty  avail  us  much,  until  we  have  shown  how  they 
can  be  brought  into  connection  with  the  concrete  fact.  The 
constant  recitation  of  the  Categorical  Imperative  of  Kant 
is  not  sufficient  to  make  an  effective  path  amid  the  constant 
entanglements  of  our  daily  round  of  duties.  The 
Imitatio  Christi  was  supplemented  within  a  short  span 
of  years  by  The  Prince  of  Machiavelli.  Grandiloquent 
Pacts  that  mean  everything  in  general  too  often  end  in 
nothing  particular. 

No  revolutionary  movement  can  have  any  hope  of  suc¬ 
cess  until  it  comes  to  terms  with  the  actual  situation  of 
affairs.  The  bewildering  array  of  denationalising  decrees, 
which  mark  the  earlier  years  of  Soviet  Russia,  was  followed 
by  a  new  economic  policy  and  by  the  exile  of  Trotsky. 
The  great  international  outlawry  of  war  was  to  be  made 
effective,  as  we  have  already  seen,  by  a  supreme  inter¬ 
national  court  based  strictly  on  American  precedent. 
When  Tolstoy  endeavoured  to  persuade  us  of  the 
feasibility  of  an  abstract  doctrine  of  non-resistance  it  was 
speedily  pointed  out  that  there  were  two  obvious  excep¬ 
tions  to  such  an  unqualified  demand — (i)  the  case  of  self- 
defence;  (2)  the  case  when  a  big  bully  attacks  a  weaker 
man  or  even  a  woman  or  child.  The  same  exceptions 
could  be  pleaded  to  any  absolutely  unqualified  inter¬ 
national  pact  for  the  renunciation  of  war.  As  regards  the 
first,  Mr.  Kellogg  at  once  hastened  to  explain  that  his 
proposal  is  not  meant  to  take  away  the  “inalienable  right 
of  self-defence.”  But  what  about  the  second  objection.^ 
Mr.  Kellogg  partly  met  it  by  conceding  that  the  violation 
of  the  Pact  by  a  single  signatory  absolved  the  others  from 
their  obligations  to  that  offending  member.  But  if  ever  the 
European  peace  is  broken  in  defiance  of  Pacts  and 
Covenant  it  will  be  by  a  strong  nation  which  seeks  at  one 
great  sudden  movement  to  overrun  a  weaker,  and  thus 
confront  Europe  with  the  absolute  accomplishment  of  its 
designs.  It  was  to  provide  for  the  speedy  action  by  the 
League  in  the  case  of  such  a  contingency  that  the  security 
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provisions  of  the  Geneva  Protocol  were  elaborated.  The 
first  great  point,  then,  that  must  be  kept  in  mind,  in  the 
scrutiny  of  the  American  proposal,  is  that  it  should  be 
brought  into  some  organic  connection  with  all  the  efforts 
in  the  direction  of  security,  disarmament,  and  arbitration, 
which  are  at  present  being  slowly  elaborated  by  the 
common  sense  and  combined  wisdom  of  Europe.  It  is 
obvious  from  Sir  Austen  Chamberlain’s  Note  of  acceptance 
that  he  thinks  it  might  still  be  strengthened  in  this  respect. 

Mr.  Kellogg’s  proposal  may  lead  to  some  great  step 
forward  in  international  relations,  but  only  (i)  if  it  is 
made  consistent  with  the  arrangements  already  devised 
to  render  war  difficult  or  impossible ;  (2)  if  it  infuses  a  new 
and  practical  spirit  into  the  elaboration  of  more  perfect 
external  arrangements  for  the  future.  Subject  to  these 
two  important  qualifications  it  may,  in  the  first  place,  serve 
as  a  standing  rebuke  to  those  many  people — in  some  cases 
professed  pacifists — who  are  continually  shouting  for 
Treaty  revision,  and  thus  sowing  the  seeds  of  unappeasable 
discords  for  the  future.  In  the  second  place,  it  may 
re-ventilate  the  question  of  the  relation  of  the  United 
States  to  the  League  of  Nations.  And,  in  the  third  place, 
it  may  raise  again  the  reintroduction  and  revision  of  some 
universal  scheme  of  “external  arrangements”  such  as 
the  Geneva  Protocol. 

Sir  Austen  Chamberlain,  as  his  reply  shows,  is  not  alto¬ 
gether  enamoured  of  a  universal  arrangement,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  show  how,  without  it,  there  can  be  any  real  and 
substantial  progress  in  the  allied  and  inseparable  questions 
of  security,  disarmament  and  arbitration.  The  Geneva 
Protocol,  with  all  its  faults,  is  the  only  complete  attempt 
as  yet  to  envisage  the  whole  difficult  problem  of  the 
external  arrangements  for  the  renunciation  of  war. 

Indeed,  owing  to  the  marked  difference  in  the  American 
and  European  outlook  as  regards  a  supreme  international 
court,  it  may  be  impossible  to  hammer  out  an  absolutely 
universal  scheme.  But  some  such  scheme  or  schemes  there 
must  be  to  complete  the  Kellogg  Pact.  Is  it  not  right  that 
great  ideals  should  have  at  their  command  the  most 
improved  international  machinery? 
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By  “  A  Tory  ” 

Common  experience  proves  that  when  vision  is  disturbed 
by  fog,  objects  are  always  magnified.  A  donkey  becomes 
a  horse,  a  sheep  a  cow,  a  hawthorn  bush  an  umbrageous 
tree.  The  same  result,  however,  does  not  ensue  when 
mental  vision  is  obscured,  and  whenever  low  visibility  is 
attributable  solely  to  politics  the  object  of  the  politician’s 
scrutiny  is  too  often  prejudicially  affected. 

No  public  man  in  the  present  generation  has  been 
treated  by  his  political  opponents  as  unjustly  as  Lord 
Haldane.  In  the  words  of  a  well-known  writer  he  “  was 
the  subject  of  the  most  bitter  and  venomous  attacks  ever 
levelled  at  an  English  statesman  by  his  own  countrymen.” 
Nor  was  this  virulent  campaign  carried  on  by  common  and 
ignorant  people.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Sociological  Society 
held  at  the  Society  of  Arts  in  November,  1916,  while  Lord 
Haldane  was  presiding  at  a  discussion  on  “  The  Legal 
Aspect  of  International  Relations,”  a  well-dressed  female 
rose  in  a  small  audience  before  he  had  completed  the  first 
sentence  in  his  opening  remarks  and  shouted  :  “  Shame 
on  you,  Haldane  !  What  do  you  know  about  international 
law  or  politics?  You  are  a  pro-German.”  She  and 
another  woman  disturber  were  turned  out,  but  during  the 
meeting  a  third  lady  rose  and  shouted :  “  We  protest 
against  you  speaking  at  this  meeting.  You  are  a  traitor.” 

It  is  not  proposed  in  this  article  to  discuss  numerous 
similar  incidents  or  their  absolute  groundlessness.  I 
simply  desire  to  review  very  briefly  the  public  work  of 
Lord  Haldane  so  that  fair-minded  people  may  be  enabled 
to  form  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  character  and  achieve¬ 
ments  of  this  most  remarkable  man. 

He  was  born  in  1856  in  the  direct  male  line  of  the 
ancient  Scotch  family  of  Haldane,  of  Gleneagles.  His 
crest  is  an  ejjgle’s  head,  and  his  motto,  with  strange  appro¬ 
priateness,  the  single  word  “  Suffer.”  Educated  at  Edin- 
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burgh  Academy,  in  due  course  he  matriculated  in  the 
University  of  that  city.  During  his  undergraduate  course 
he  became  a  member  of  the  Philomathic  Society  of  the 
University,  and  a  very  interesting  sketch  of  him  when 
seventeen  years  of  age,  written  by  the  Rev.  C.  A.  Salmond, 
D.D.,  of  Edinburgh,  was  published  in  1909  in  Nodes 
Philomathic <2  : — 

Haldane  even  then  was  distinguished  by  the  acuteness  of  his 
reasoning  and  the  imperturbability  of  his  temper  so  that  as  he  looked 
up  to  the  roof  with  folded  hands  or  pursued  what  was  sometimes  a 
philosophic  monologue,  no  number  of  noisy  and  mocking  interruptions 
could  possibly  banish  from  his  face  the  mild  urbanity  which  has  so 
often  disarmed  opponents  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

At  Edinburgh  he  chiefly  directed  his  studies  to  philo¬ 
sophy,  in  which  he  took  first-class  honours,  and  he  thence 
proceeded  to  Gottingen  University,  where  he  graduated 
and  later  received  its  honorary  degree.  He  was  called  to 
the  English  Bar  in  1879,  and  elected  to  practise  on  the 
Chancery  side. 

In  preparing  for  the  General  Election  of  1880  the 
Liberal  Party  invited  the  co-operation  of  gentlemen  “  will¬ 
ing  to  give  assistance  in  promoting  the  Liberal  cause  .  .  . 
by  speaking  at  Liberal  meetings.”  To  that  invitation,  with 
many  others,  Lord  Haldane  responded.  A  committee 
was  formed  and  a  vigorous  propaganda  pressed  by  this 
band  of  young  Liberal  missionaries.  After  that  election 
the  committee  was  reconstituted  and  called  the  “  Eighty 
Club,”  and  during  the  ensuing  years  Lord  Haldane  took 
an  active  part  in  its  proceedings,  becoming  hon.  secretary 
in  1885. 

After  the  Liberal  defeat  in  1895  his  acute  mind  realised 
that  the  hope  of  Liberalism  lay  in  the  working  classes, 
and  speaking  with  authority  at  the  Russell  Club,  Oxford, 
in  November,  he  told  his  audience  that  the  Liberal  Party 
intended  to  trust  and  woo  the  democracy.  In  the  autumn 
of  the  following  year  there  were  grave  differences  in  the 
Liberal  camp  which  involved  the  retirement  of  Lord  Rose¬ 
bery  from  the  leadership.  Lord  Haldane  took  a  firm  and 
patriotic  stand,  and  we  find  him  in  April,  1897,  in  an 
address  to  his  constituents  at  Tranent,  declaring  that  he 
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would  be  no  party  to  making  foreign  affairs  a  shuttlecock 
to  be  tossed  backward  and  forward  in  the  hope  of  some 
passing  party  advantage.  Speaking  during  the  same 
month  at  St.  Andrews,  he  said  that  Great  Britain  must  not 
break  away  from  the  concert  of  Europe  and  act  indepen¬ 
dently.  He  had  no  sympathy  with  that  fanatical  group 
of  Liberals  whose  misguided  zeal  had  led  them  to  inter¬ 
fere  in  Greek  politics,  and  whose  idiotic  telegram  to 
Athens  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  Graeco-Turkish 
War,  which  ended  so  disastrously  for  their  proteges.  An 
ardent  Home  Ruler,  he  remained  loyal  to  Mr.  Gladstone 
and  declared  that  the  Irish  people  must  have  freedom  in 
their  own  affairs,  and  that  any  measure  short  of  that  must 
fail,  because  the  Irish  Nationalist  demand  was  based  on 
national  sentiment. 

The  General  Election  of  1900  resulted  in  a  Tory 
victory,  and  from  that  time  onward  Lord  Haldane,  in 
opposition,  made  himself  felt  as  a  strong  political  force. 
Distinctly  imperialist,  he  declared  at  Leith  in  October, 
1902,  that  the  Liberal  Imperialists  would  form  the  great 
political  party  of  the  future.  He  had  no  sympathy  with 
Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  pro- Boer  agitation.  Addressing  his 
constituents  at  Tranent  in  October,  1901,  he  had  declared 
that  the  war  was  undertaken  by  England  justly,  and  that 
unless  the  Boers  surrendered  on  terms  that  would  make  a 

similar  war  impossible  they  must  be  beaten  in  the  field. 
*****  * 

Mr.  Balfour’s  Education  Bill  of  1902  drew  from  Lord 
Haldane  his  views  on  education  in  a  speech  delivered  at 
North  Berwick  in  October  of  that  year.  It  was  the  first 
of  a  series  of  speeches  remarkable  for  their  vision,  reasoned 
soundness,  novel  views,  and  their  passionate  insistence. 
He  placed  education  first  of  all  our  social  questions,  and 
he  characterised  some  of  the  Liberal  outcries  against  that 
measure  as  ridiculous,  because  to  his  knowledge  it  was 
framed  by  educational  experts  and  not  by  Churchmen. 
None  of  our  statesmen  hitherto  had  discussed  education 
with  such  breadth  of  view.  He  claimed  education  to  be 
an  end  in  itself,  and  that  it  can  never  be  based  upon  merely 
utilitarian  considerations.  It  is  a  whole,  one  and  indivi- 
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sible,  and  must  aim  at  the  development  of  the  individual 
as  a  whole,  as  Plato  taught  in  The  Republic  and  The 
Laws.  In  this  connection  he  instanced  Mr.  Asquith  as  an 
example  of  the  splendid  education  that  can  be  provided 
by  classical  learning,  and  Mr.  Balfour  of  the  not  less 
perfect  education  produced  by  training  more  nearly 
scientific.'  That  utilitarianism  never  appealed  to  him  is 
shown  by  his  warning  to  the  prize-winners  at  Birkbeck 
College  against  the  danger  of  regarding  learning  as  being 
only  a  scientific  means  of  increasing  the  opportunities  of 
earning  a  living. 

In  1906  Lord  Haldane  was  elected  Rector  of  Edin¬ 
burgh  University,  and  in  his  rectorial  address,  entitled 
“  The  Dedicated  Life,”  he  reached  a  mark  unsurpassed 
by  the  greatest  of  his  predecessors.  He  said  that  the 
true  leader  must  teach  his  countrymen  the  gospel  of  the 
wide  outlook,  and  fill  their  minds  with  a  sense  of  the  great¬ 
ness  of  which  human  nature  is  capable.  He  argued  that  it 
was  the  training  of  the  Japanese  officers  that  led  to  the 
Japanese  victories  in  Manchuria  because  their  training  was 
based  on  a  very  high  code  of  ethics  and  chivalry.  Self- 
effacement,  truthfulness  and  devotion  to  the  service  of  his 
nation  were  the  lessons  in  which  the  young  officer  was 
instructed,  and  they  bore  abundant  fruit  in  the  wonderful 
manner  in  which  the  trenches  of  the  Russians  at  Liaozang 
and  Mukden  were  stormed. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  War  Lord  Haldane’s  well- 
known  and  oft-expressed  admiration  for  German  educa¬ 
tional  methods,  philosophy,  and  literature,  misled  some 
people  to  believe  that  he  was  pro-German  in  his  sym¬ 
pathies.  Apparently  this  sometime  popular  error  was 
based,  as  many  such  have  been  based,  on  a  half-truth. 
It  was  alleged  that  he  claimed  Germany  as  his  spiritual 
home.  What  he  did  say  is  set  out  in  Mr.  Stevens’  book, 
written  in  1917,  viz.  : 

Across  a  London  dinner-table  to  a  guest  of  his  English  hostess,  a 
German  philosopher  who  loved  Hermann  Lotze,  Lord  Haldane  had 
once  said  that  because  of  Lotze  he  almost  regarded  Germany  as  his 
spiritual  home. 


(i)  Speech  in  the  House  of  Lords,  July  19th,  1916. 
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He,  however,  had  made  his  views  quite  clear  months 
before.  Speaking  at  a  lecture  in  London  in  1915,  he  had 
pointed  out  that  the  German  democracy  had  let  power  fall 
entirely  into  the  hands  of  the  General  Staff,  who  designed 
conquest,  and  until  power  was  swept  from  them  and 
returned  to  the  people  there  could  be  no  negotiations  for 
peace.  No  loftier  patriotism  than  Lord  Haldane’s  was 
ever  voiced  by  any  British  statesman.  When  many  of  his 
fellow-Liberals  were  of  a  contrary  opinion  he  declared 
that  the  Boer  War  was  a  just  war.  At  the  Colonial  Insti¬ 
tute  before  the  Society  of  Comparative  Legislation  he 
urged  the  great  importance  of  formulating  and  carrying 
out  a  comprehensive  scheme  of  Imperial  defence.  At 
Preston-Pans  in  1903  he  assured  his  constituents  that 
Imperial  defence  was  not  a  “  Jingo”  but  a  peace  topic,  and 
he  then  expressed  the  view  that  if  Great  Britain  lost  com¬ 
mand  of  the  seas  her  decay  must  infallibly  follow.  At 
Ealing  in  November,  1903,  he  eulogised  Lord  Lans- 
downe’s  Anglo-French  Treaty,  and  a  year  later  affirmed 
that  his  Anglo- Japanese  Treaty  made  for  world-peace. 
Speaking  at  the  Mansion  House  in  1910  he  expressed  his 
opinion  that  Mr.  Balfour  had  built  well  when  in  1904  he 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  Imperial  Defence  Committee 
on  a  scientific  basis.  When  in  Berlin  in  1912  he  warned 
Bethmann-Hollweg  against  a  breach  of  Belgian  neutrality, 
and  when  that  country  was  in  fact  invaded,  in  1914,  Lord 
Haldane  urged  the  imperative  necessity  for  Great  Britain 
to  take  part  in  the  Great  War.  His  many  recruiting 
speeches  are  also  full  of  patriotic  fervour. 

When  the  Liberals  took  office  in  1906  Lord  Haldane 
was  appointed  to  the  War  Department,  and  the  new 
Minister  entered  on  his  duties  with  characteristic  energy, 
thoroughness,  and  courtesy,  giving  almost  immediate 
promise  of  a  successful  administration.  From  a  three- 
column  article  in  the  Times  of  July  5th,  1906,  the  follow¬ 
ing  words  are  quoted  : — 

Mr.  Haldane  has  won  golden  opinions  from  soldiers  with  whom  he 
has  been  brought  into  contact  ....  He  is  trusted  and  conciliatory  .... 
he  has  already  commenced  to  carry  out  the  mandate  of  his  party,  and  has 
effected  not  inconsiderable  reductions. 
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A  hundred  years  ago  bravery  and  energy  counted  most 
in  warfare,  but  in  Lord  Haldane’s  view  the  Boers  had 
taught  us  that  war  was  a  scientific  business  in  which  brains 
were  absolutely  essential.  Mr.  Balfour  had  appointed  the 
Esher  Committee,  and  its  report  brought  about  the  creation 
of  the  Army  Council  in  1904  and  the  placing  of  the 
General  Staff  and  the  Administrative  Staff  on  distinct  and 
separate  footings.  Lord  Haldane’s  scheme  relied  upon 
the  Navy  as  Britain’s  first  line  of  defence,  and  therefore 
our  Army  ought  not  to  be  formed  upon  the  Continental 
bases.  To  Lord  Roberts’  demand  for  Conscription  he 
replied  that  the  Government  had  approved  a  voluntary 
scheme  which  must  first  be  tried. 

Under  that  scheme  an  Expeditionary  or  Striking  Force 
was  organised  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand 
men  fully  equipped  for  the  field  and  armed  with  the  latest 
weapons.  A  Reserve  was  maintained,  and  behind  them 
were  the  Volunteers,  reorganised,  rearmed,  increased  to  a 
strength  of  two  hundred  thousand,  and  renamed  Terri¬ 
torials.  The  design  contemplated  and  admitted  unlimited 
expansion.  The  priceless  value  of  Lord  Haldane’s 
scheme  in  operation  was  amply  proved  within  the  first 
week  of  the  War.  On  August  3rd,  then  Lord  Chancellor, 
at  the  request  of  the  Prime  Minister  he  returned  to  the 
War  Office  and  mobilised  the  Expeditionary  Force.  In 
forty-eight  hours  the  entire  force  was  ready  for  embarka¬ 
tion,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  it  took  the  field,  with  its 
transport  increased  by  two  hundred  London  motor  omni¬ 
buses,  and  stayed  the  tide  of  German  invaders  until  the 
French  troops  arrived,  saved  France  from  destruction. 

This  reorganisation  of  the  War  Office  met  with  hearty 
expert  approval.  On  June  nth,  1912,  the  Times  military 
correspondent  stated  that  public  confidence  in  that  Depart¬ 
ment  had  been  restored.  Sir  John  French  declared  that 
the  country  owed  Lord  Haldane  an  immeasurable  debt  of 
gratitude  because  he  had  inaugurated  and  made  perfect  a 
military  fighting  machine  and  a  system  of  national  defence 
such  as  this  country  had  never  had  before.  In  Lord 
Sydenham’s  view'  this  country  never  entered  upon  war  in  a 
better  state  of  preparedness  than  in  1914.  General  Knox 
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in  The  Flaw  in  Our  Armour  referred  to  him  as  the  greatest 
War  Minister  since  Mr.  Cardwell. 

Lord  Haldane’s  visits  to  Berlin  in  1906  and  1912  were 
readily  seized  by  his  political  opponents  as  bases  of  belated 
attack.  The  sincerity  of  their  motives  is,  however,  heavily 
discounted  by  the  fact  that  although  those  visits  had  been 
common  knowledge  for  years,  unfavourable  comment  was 
first  made  three  or  four  years  after  the  later  visit.  The 
first  was  undertaken  at  the  request  of  Sir  Edward  Grey, 
and  it  effected  some  improvement  in  our  relations  with 
Germany.  It,  however,  had  a  beneficial  result  never  con¬ 
templated  in  enabling  the  British  War  Minister  to  acquire 
at  first  hand  knowledge  of  German  Army  organisation. 

The  sabre-rattling  of  the  German  Emperor  that  brought 
about  the  Morocco  crisis  of  19  ii  alarmed  alike  the  British 
Cabinet  and  the  German  peace  party,  led  by  Bethmann- 
Hollweg.  A  rapprochement  ensued,  and  Lord  Haldane 
was  sent  to  the  German  capital  as  a  sort  of  liaison  Minister. 
More  than  three  years  later  the  Times  woke  up  to  blame 
Lord  Haldane’s  action,  and  it  printed  on  September  3rd, 
1915,  a  bitter  attack  on  his  mission.  A  few  weeks  later  the 
genesis  of  that  mission  was  clearly  stated  by  Mr.  Asquith 
in  the  House  of  Commons  : — 

In  January,  1912,  an  intimation  reached  His  Majesty’s  Government 
from  Berlin  informally  that  it  was  desirable  that  a  British  Minister 
should  visit  the  German  capital  with  a  view  to  a  private  and  unofficial 
interchange  of  opinions.  His  Majesty’s  Government,  after  consideration, 
approved  of  the  suggestion.  As  the  result  the  Cabinet  proposed  to  Lord 
Haldane  that  he  should  go  to  Berlin  informally  and  undertake  this 
mission,  and  Lord  Haldane  agreed  to  do  so.  He  received  full  instructions 
from  the  Foreign  Minister  and  from  the  Cabinet,  and  he  carried  out 
his  instructions  accordingly  to  their  entire  satisfaction.* 

One  of  the  most  versatile  of  our  public  men.  Lord 
Haldane  invariably  illuminates  and  makes  interesting 
every  subject  on  which  he  speaks.  At  an  annual  dinner  of 
the  Scott  Club,  reviewing  Scots  men  of  letters,  he  placed 
Sir  Walter  Scott  first,  not  because  he  was  the  author  of 
Marmion  and  the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  but  because  of  his 
character-drawing.  “  Cervantes  makes  us  laugh  at  his 


(i)  Times,  November  26th,  1915. 
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heroes,  but  Scott  makes  us  love  them.”  At  a  meeting  of 
the  Academic  Committee  of  the  Royal  Literary  Society  in 
1911  he  delivered  a  most  learned  address  on  literary  style, 
proving  that  English  writers  are  less  concerned  with  style 
than  matter.  He  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  American 
Bar  Association  to  address  their  annual  meeting  at 
Montreal  in  September,  1913,  and  took  for  his  text 
“Higher  Nationality:  a  Study  in  Law  and  Ethics.” 
There  is  no  space  here  to  discuss  it;  suffice  it  to  say  the 
British  and  foreign  Press  were  unanimous  in  recording  the 
profound  impression  it  made  in  the  domains  of  law  and 
letters. 

Lord  Haldane  has  very  definite  views  of  reforms  which 
might  be  carried  out  in  the  public  service.  As  far  back 
as  19CX)  he  advocated  the  fusion  of  the  Judicial  Committee 
of  the  Privy  Council  and  the  House  of  Lords  into  an 
Imperial  Appellate  Court.  He  also  strongly  urged  the 
creation  of  a  Ministry  of  Justice,  to  which  should  be  trans¬ 
ferred  certain  functions  of  the  Home  Office,  the  Ministry 
of  Health  and  other  public  departments.^  An  idealist  of 
the  most  pronounced  type,  he  has  inculcated  lofty  ideals 
in  all  his  great  speeches.  He  always  insisted  that  “not 
failure  but  low  aim  is  crime.”  Indeed,  it  is  due  to  his 
idealism  that  he  is  to-day  found  in  the  forefront  of  Labour 
politics. 

It  is  most  interesting  to  trace  the  gradual  development 
of  Lord  Haldane’s  political  faith.  Starting  political  life 
as  a  philosophical  Liberal,  he  became  an  admirer  and  later 
a  follower  of  Lord  Morley.  Addressing  the  National 
Liberal  Club  in  1892,  however,  ever  critical,  he  drew 
attention  to  one  of  the  many  difficulties  that  render  land 
nationalisation  impossible,  namely,  the  existence  of  the 
countless  thousands  of  mortgagees  who  were  virtual  land 
owners.  In  the  following  year  he  declared,  in  a  preface 
to  Hobhouse’s  Labour  Movement^  that  it  was  a  fallacy  to 
assume  that  Democracy  and  Radicalism  were  convertible 
terms;  working  men  in  towns  tended  towards  Con¬ 
servatism  ;  Cobden  and  Bright  opposed  factory  legislation 
and  favoured  child  labour.  Liberal  leaders  must  teach 

(i)  Command  Paper.  1918,  No.  9,230. 
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democracy  that  they  have  a  message  of  practical  import  for 
the  bettering  of  its  conditions.  At  Oxford,  in  November, 
1895,  he  had  declared  that  the  Liberal  Party  intended  to 
trust  democracy,  and  later  he  affirmed  with  conviction  that 
the  future  of  Liberalism  depended  on  the  way  in  which  it 
handled  social  questions,  x^pparently  in  the  intervening 
years  the  Liberal  Party  had  not  handled  those  questions  to 
his  satisfaction,  because,  in  an  address  to  his  constituents 
in  October,  1901,  he  charged  them  with  being  wanting  in 
idealism.  At  that  meeting  he  said  that  he  had  been  born 
in  the  Liberal  faith  and  hoped  to  die  in  it,  and  this  senti¬ 
ment  was  reported  to  have  been  loudly  cheered.  Many  of 
those  fervent  Liberals  who  applauded,  however,  will  regret 
it  is  most  unlikely  that  aspiration  will  be  realised.  About 
this  time  Lord  Haldane  directed  his  attention  to  trade 
unionism,  and  expressed  dissatisfaction  with  the  decision 
of  the  House  of  Lords  which  denied  to  Labour  the  right 
to  combine. 

Another  step  in  the  direction  of  Labour  was  taken  by 
Lord  Haldane  in  October,  1904,  when  he  expressed  dis¬ 
appointment  with  current  Liberalism  in  a  speech  sup¬ 
porting  Lord  Dalmeny’s  candidature  for  East  Lothian. 
His  view  then  was  that  Labour  should  always  have  its 
claims  well  represented  in  the  Liberal  Party,  but  he  said 
that  if  it  sought  to  be  a  party  apart  it  would  certainly  fail. 
“  They  could  no  more  have  a  solid  representation  of 
Labour  than  they  could  of  people  whose  incomes  were 
over  ;^i5o  per  annum 

In  the  early  ’nineties  there  was  a  Socialist  movement 
in  the  country  which  urged  that  all  war-ships  should  be 
not  only  repaired  but  built  in  the  Government  dockyards, 
and  thereby  increase  the  direct  employment  of  labour. 
In  a  speech  at  the  “  Eighty  Club  ”  Lord  Haldane  con¬ 
demned  this  proposal,  and  stated  that  private  shipbuilding 
yards  were  “  a  priceless  national  asset.”  The  danger  of 
Socialism  was  vigorously  canvassed  before  and  during  the 
General  Election  of  1906,  and  he  sought  to  allay  the  public 
fears  in  a  speech  delivered  on  October  loth,  1905,  when 
he  assured  his  audience  that  “  there  was  as  little  chance 
of  this  country  turning  to  Socialism  as  to  Romanism.” 
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In  the  new  Parliament  Lord  Haldane  resolved  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  interests  of  the  working  classes,  and  he  insisted 
that  the  relation  of  Capital  to  Labour  must  claim  a  large 
share  of  the  new  Government’s  attention.  Addressing  his 
constituents  on  October  28th,  1907,  on  the  mission  of 
Liberalism,  he  passed  another  milestone,  concluding  with 
the  pregnant  words,  “  I  would  be  ashamed  if  I  to-day 
professed  the  Liberalism  of  twenty-five  years  ago. 
Liberalism  never  stood  still.” 

The  Socialists  of  Karl  Marx’s  day  taught  that  Labour 
was  the  real  source  of  wealth.  Marx  was  a  disciple  of 
Hegel,  and  all  through  Hegel’s  writings  is  to  be  traced  the 
theory  of  society  controlling  the  means  of  production  for 
the  benefit  of  the  community ;  but  Lord  Haldane  contended 
time  and  again  that  the  Marxian  doctrine  of  Labour  is  an 
entire  fallacy,  and  that  the  true  source  of  wealth  is  the 
power  to  direct  Labour  and  Capital.  He  informed  the 
Workers’  Educational  Union,  at  Coventry  in  Easter  week  of 
1918,  that  all  men  were  not  and  could  not  be  equal,  because 
nature  was  too  powerful.  Enemies  of  the  Workers’  Union 
allege  that  education  is  a  means  whereby  the  capitalist 
exploits  the  worker,  but  he  told  his  hearers  that  they  never 
could  get  rid  of  the  domination  of  Capital  until  they  got 
rid  of  the  domination  of  ignorance.  At  the  Hull  by- 
election  in  1907  Lord  Haldane  acknowledged  that  there 
were  some  very  fine  ideals  associated  with  the  Labour 
Party,  but  he  dreaded  the  advent  in  any  large  number  of 
the  adherents  of  the  extreme  Labour  creed,  not  for  what 
it  would  accomplish  but  for  what  it  would  prevent  from 
being  accomplished.  He  again  asserted  that  the  source  of 
wealth  was  not  Labour  or  Capital  but  the  power  of 
directing  their  combination.  The  true  foundation  of 
democracy  is  to  give  men  and  women  the  education, 
training  and  skill  which  provided  them  with  equality  of 
opportunity. 

Another  step  in  his  progress  towards  sane  Labour  is  seen 
in  his  speech  at  the  City  of  London  Solicitors’  Company 
in  February,  1914,  when  he  said  that  employers  would  have 
to  recognise  the  position  of  their  workmen  and  the  work¬ 
men  must  realise  that  they  had  some  further  concern  than 
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the  mere  getting  as  high  wages  as  they  could.  Again,  at 
the  City  Liberal  Club  in  the  following  July  he  warned  the 
merchants  of  London  that  “  Democracy  is  asking,  and,  I 
think,  rightly  asking,  more  and  more  for  a  share  of  the 
good  things  which  the  development  of  production  and 
the  grow'th  of  civilisation  is  producing  in  an  increasing 
degree,  and  we  have  to  meet  that  demand  and  make  sacri¬ 
fices  to  meet  it.” 

In  March,  1920,  Lord  Haldane  addressed  the  Chippen¬ 
ham  Divisional  Labour  Party  on  “  Labour  Principles,” 
and  that  speech  was  his  swan  song  as  a  Liberal.  Speak¬ 
ing  with  careful  choice  of  words,  he  said  he  was  not  there 
to  break  with  the  traditions  of  the  party  in  which  he  had 
been  brought  up,  but  rather  to  speak  as  a  Liberal  inviting 
his  fellow  Liberals  to  advance  so  that  they  might  be  more 
in  accord  with  the  aims  of  the  Labour  Party  which  he 
shared.  “  There  are  a  number  of  principles  on  which  all 
Progressives  ought  to  unite,  and  because  I  find  more  of 
them  in  the  Labour  programme  than  in  the  current  pro¬ 
gramme  of  the  Liberals  I,  with  a  steadily  increasing 
number  of  dissatisfied  Liberals,  am  ready  to  co-operate 
with  Labour  in  a  campaign  to  accomplish  these  ends.”  It 
was  in  his  speech  at  Cardiff  on  the  “  University  and  Welsh 
Democracy”  in  November,  1921,  that  the  breaking-point 
was  reached.  He  said  with  some  emotion  that,  having 
sat  for  ten  years  in  the  Cabinet  and  having  organised 
armies,  he  had  resolved  to  consecrate  the  rest  of  his  life 
to  the  great  cause  of  the  systematic  enlightenment  of 
democracy. 

That  Labour  was  bound  to  become  a  powerful  political 
force  had  been  apparent  for  some  time.  It  was  deliberately 
accorded  a  share  in  the  government  of  the  Empire  when 
Mr.  John  Burns  was  appointed  a  Cabinet  Minister.  It 
was  equally  apparent  that  in  the  cornfields  of  Labour, 
Socialist  and  Communist  tares  would  appear  and  have  to 
be  guarded  against.  Few,  however,  dreamed  that  a 
Labour  Government  would  be  in  office,  and  more  or  less  in 
power,  in  the  year  of  grace  1924.  In  these  circumstances 
the  nation  was  fortunate  in  having  on  the  Labour  Woolsack 
a  Chancellor  who  is  not  only  a  great  lawyer,  scholar,  and 
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successful  public  administrator,  but  also  a  man  of  high 
principle  and  courage  who  has  never  sacrificed  his  con¬ 
victions  to  his  personal  interests. 

Such,  in  brief,  is  a  sketch  of  the  public  work  of  Lord 
Haldane.  It  has  been  recognised  by  his  Sovereign  and 
his  countrymen,  and  foreign  savants  have  delighted  to 
honour  him  for  his  bearing  and  culture.  Twelve  Univer¬ 
sities  have  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  Doctor 
honoris  causa :  he  has  been  elected  to  several  Rectorial 
chairs  coveted  by  all  public  men  and  rarely  attained.  The 
Crown  created  him  a  Knight  of  the  Thistle  and  conferred 
on  him  the  Order  of  Merit.  In  the  public  eye  these  dis¬ 
tinctions  hall-mark  him  as  one  of  England’s  great  men. 
The  student  of  character,  however,  will  seek  to  deduce 
from  his  career  some  underlying  principle  that  actuated 
Lord  Haldane  in  public  life  and  political  association. 
Such  may  be  found  in  his  address  to  the  Workers’  Educa¬ 
tional  Union  at  Coventry  already  referred  to.  There  he 
stated  that  “  Christianity  brought  into  the  world  a  new 
ideal,  the  ideal  that  human  freedom  was  an  end  in  itself. 
Freedom  is  the  unquestionable  right  of  the  individual. 
Christianity  abolished  slavery,  Christianity  insisted  on  a 
new  value  being  attached  to  human  personality,  and  it  is 
Christianity  by  this  doctrine  that  is  inspiring  much  in  the 
Labour  movement  to-day,  and  teaching  men  and  women 
that  there  is  something  more  important  than  work  and 
comfort  in  the  infinite,  the  precious  value  of  every  human 
soul.” 

[P.S. — This  tribute  to  the  late  Lord  Haldane,  written 
during  his  lifetime,  was  passed  for  press  a  few  days  before 
the  announcement  of  his  death. — Editor,  “  F.R.”] 
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By  Owen  Tweedy 

Politics  in  Egypt  are  still  dominated  by  personalities 
rather  than  by  parties.  The  chequered  Parliamentary 
regime y  inaugurated  in  1924,  produced  a  commendably 
decorous  tradition  in  debate  but  little  individuality  in  party 
programmes.  In  fact,  when  the  average  Egyptian  elector 
went  to  the  polls  his  vote  was  for  the  adherent  of  a  per¬ 
sonality  he  knew,  regardless  of  party  programmes,  of  which 
he  knew  nothing. 

A  year  ago  Zaghlul  was  still  alive  and  Egypt  was 
governed  by  a  ministerial  coalition  of  personalities  with 
clearly  defined  right  and  left  wings,  which  Zaghlul’s 
influence  had  somehow  kept  together  for  a  year,  and  which 
was  responsible  to  a  coalition  parliament  of  Zaghlul’s 
creation.  Before  the  elections  of  1926  he  had  agreed  that 
there  were  to  be  so  many  Zaghlulist  and  so  many  Liberal 
Constitutional  members,  and,  having  realised  his  wishes  in 
this  direction,  he  accepted,  despite  his  great  age,  the 
onerous  duties  of  President  of  this  Coalition  Parliament, 
leaving  it  to  his  nominee,  Adly  Pasha,  a  non-Zaghlulist, 
to  fill  the  scarcely  less  onerous  post  of  Prime  Minister. 
During  the  past  year  Zaghlul  has  died  and  the  great  per¬ 
sonality  of  post-War  Egypt  has  disappeared.  And  as  a 
result  the  Coalition  Cabinet  which  he  created  and  held 
together,  has  disintegrated ;  Sarwat  Pasha,  the  non- 
Zaghlulist  successor  of  Adly  in  1927,  has  passed — tem¬ 
porarily  or  otherwise — into  retirement;  and  to-day  the 
country  is  governed  by  a  fresh  type  of  Coalition  Ministry 
composed  of  non-Zaghlulist  and  ex-Zaghlulist  elements. 
Parliamentary  government  has  been  suspended  for  three 
years,  and  with  Parliament  has  disappeared  the  executive 
and  legislative  authority  of  the  Zaghlulist  party,  which 
held  the  majority  in  the  late  Chamber.  Since  1919 
the  Egyptian  political  stage  had  been  entirely  dominated 
by  the  personality  of  Zaghlul.  Since  his  death  the  lime¬ 
light  has  flickered  first  on  one,  then  on  another  Egyptian 
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leader  to  the  accompaniment  of  alarms  and  excursions 
both  without  and  within,  and  one  crisis  has  succeeded 
another  in  a  manner  remarkable  even  in  Egypt,  where 
things  ever  happen  quickly  and  are  forgotten  quickly. 

There  are  two  types  of  political  crises  in  Egypt — the 
Anglo-Egyptian  and  the  domestic — and  since  June  1927 
there  have  been  striking  examples  of  each  variety. 

In  spite  of  the  claims  of  rival  candidates  from  among 
the  Wafd,  Sarwat  Pasha  had  been  Zaghlul’s  own  choice 
to  succeed  Adly  Pasha,  who,  in  April  1927,  had  resigned 
the  Presidency  of  the  Coalition  Cabinet  of  1926.  On 
Zaghlul’s  and  Sarwat’s  shoulders  fell  the  brunt  of  the 
Egyptian  Army  crisis  of  June  1927,  the  first  of  the  four 
crises  which  occurred  during  the  past  year.  The  facts  of 
the  crisis  are  now  forgotten  and,  in  any  case,  are  too  com¬ 
plicated  and  too  remote  to  recount  in  detail.  It  eventually 
provoked  a  Note  from  the  British  to  the  Egyptian  Govern¬ 
ment  containing  certain  suggestions  with  which  Sarwal 
Pasha  was  called  upon  to  comply.  It  was  an  occasion 
which  demonstrated  the  national  utility  of  coalition 
government,  and  Zaghlul  prudently  summoned  a  confer¬ 
ence  of  all  parties  to  consider  the  terms  of  a  reply,  the 
drafting  of  which  he  entrusted  to  Sarwat  Pasha,  as  Prime 
Minister.  The  tone  of  Sarwat’s  draft  was  violently 
opposed  by  the  representatives  of  the  left  wing  of  the 
Zaghlulist  Party  as  being  too  conciliatory  and  weak. 
Nahas  Pasha,  the  Vice-president  of  the  Zaghlulist  Party, 
whose  name  had  been  mentioned  two  months  previously 
as  the  “Wafd”  candidate  for  the  Premiership,  led  the 
movement  of  protest;  but  when  called  upon  by  Zaghlul 
to  produce  counter  suggestions  for  the  consideration  of 
the  conference  he  had  no  positive  policy  to  advocate  and 
eventually  Sarwat’s  draft  was  adopted.  It  was  accepted 
by  London  after  protracted  discussion  and  an  incident, 
which  was  probably  unnecessary,  was  closed  to  the  relief 
of  both  countries. 

A  month  later,  in  an  atmosphere  which  had  cleared  as 
suddenly  as  atmospheres  do  clear  in  Egypt,  King  Fuad 
left  for  England.  He  was  accompanied  by  Sarwat  Pasha, 
his  Prime  Minister,  and  the  Egyptian  Press  jumped  to  the 
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conclusion  that  fresh  negotiations  were  afoot.  These 
rumours  were  not  denied  by  Zaghlul.  In  Egypt,  as  else¬ 
where,  silence  is  construed  as  compliance;  and  as  it  was 
inevitable  that  during  King  Fuad’s  State  visit  to  London 
Sarwat  would  meet  Sir  Austen  Chamberlain,  it  was 
assumed  both  in  Cairo  and  London  that  Zaghlul,  as  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Wafd,  had  given  the  mission  his  blessing. 
The  two  men  must  have  discussed  the  possibilities  of 
Sarwat’s  visit,  and  it  cannot  be  far  from  the  truth  to  infer 
that  Zaghlul  agreed  that  it  would  be  in  the  interests  of 
Egypt,  which  he  would  like  materially  to  further  before 
his  death,  if  Sarwat  were  able,  while  in  London,  to  create 
a  new  modus  vivendi  which  Egypt  could  recognise  and 
which  would  be  more  precise  and  less  amenable  to  such 
misunderstandings  as  had  recently  given  rise  to  the 
Army  crisis,  than  the  unilateral  British  Declaration  of 
February,  1922.  Naturally  Sarwat  would  not  commit 
himself  in  any  way  without  previous  reference  to  and  con¬ 
sultation  with  Zaghlul  and  the  Wafd.  Whatever 
actually  transpired  between  the  two  men,  Sarwat  on  his 
arrival  in  London  saw  Sir  Austen  Chamberlain,  and  in 
course  of  time  presented  to  him  a  draft  agreement  which 
dealt,  from  the  Egyptian  point  of  view,  with  the  points  at 
issue  between  the  two  countries.  Sarwat’s  interpretation 
of  the  terms  of  his  mission  was  striking  if,  as  is  believed 
to  be  the  case,  Zaghlul  had  not  previously  seen  this  draft; 
for  it  was  couched  in  a  form  which  made  its  presentation 
tantamount  to  the  opening  of  official  negotiations  towards 
a  full  and  final  settlement  of  the  Anglo-Egyptian  problem. 
Sir  Austen,  Chamberlain  replied  to  Sarwat’s  suggestions 
with  a  counter  draft  of  a  complete  treaty,  the  terms  of 
which  were,  however,  far  from  agreeable  to  the  Egyptian 
Prime  Minister.  “  The  British  draft,”  he  wrote  in  his  reply 
at  the  end  of  August,  “  with  its  mechanism  of  rigid  tutelage 
and  continued  control,  goes  too  far  and  merely  results  in 
emphasising  a  lack  of  confidence  in  Egypt.”  Meanwhile 
Zaghlul  died  in  Cairo,  and  he  and  Sarwat  never  met  as 
had  been  arranged  between  them. 

Sarwat  returned  to  Egypt  early  in  September  to  report 
to  the  now  leaderless  Wafd.  He  was  faced  with  a 
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domestic  situation  which  Zaghliil’s  death  had  deprived  of 
its  previous  stability.  However,  he  had  a  meeting  with 
the  Wafd  Committee  and  Nahas  Pasha,  the  Vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Zaghlulist  Party,  and  they  presumably  dis¬ 
cussed  with  him  the  results  of  his  efforts  in  London.  But 
what  he  said  to  them  and  they  said  to  him  is  to  this  day 
wrapt  in  mystery.  Circumstantial  evidence  is  notoriously 
misleading;  but  the  outcome  of  the  meeting  was,  first,  that 
Nahas  Pasha  announced  publicly  that  Sarwat  had  dis¬ 
cussed  the  situation  with  the  Wafd  and  that  the  Wafd 
were  reassured  by  his  report  of  his  doings secondly,  that 
Sarwat  returned  to  Europe  and  in  October  resumed 
negotiations  in  London;  and,  thirdly,  that  when,  also  in 
October,  Nahas  was  officially  elected  to  succeed  Zaghlul 
as  President  of  the  Wafd,  his  manifesto  to  the  Egyptian 
public  contained  a  cautious  but  not  unhopeful  reference 
to  the  desire  of  his  party  for  closer  Anglo-Egyptian  friend¬ 
ship.  Sarwat’s  resumption  of  his  conversations  in  London 
produced  a  third  draft  treaty,  which  was  agreeable  to  the 
British  Government  and  the  Dominions  and — it  was 
believed — to  Sarwat  himself ;  and  with  this  treaty  in  his 
pocket  he  returned  to  Egypt  with  King  Fuad  in  November. 

All  Egypt  knew  that  he  had  the  draft  treaty  in  his 
pocket.  Mr.  Baldwin  spoke  hopefully  at  the  Guildhall 
banquet  regarding  the  future  of  Anglo-Egyptian  relations. 
King  Fuad  in  his  speech  at  the  opening  of  Parliament 
was  cautiously  optimistic  on  the  subject.  Furthermore, 
Egypt  was  sincerely  grateful  for  the  warmth  of  the  British 
reception  of  King  Fuad,  and  there  was  a  definite  feeling 
in  the  country  that  something  good  might  at  last  be  brew¬ 
ing.  To  the  onlooker  the  moment  appeared  to  be  pro¬ 
pitious  for  concrete  and  positive  action  by  Sarwat.  But  he 
thought  otherwise.  For  three  months  nothing  happened, 
and  such  hopes  as  had  ever  existed  for  the  treaty  vanished. 

The  history  of  those  three  months  has  been  reported 
variously  from  the  standpoint  of  Sarwat  himself  and  of  the 
Wafd.  Sarwat  on  his  return  to  Egypt  became  of  opinion 
that  there  were  points  in  the  draft  treaty — the  articles  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  organisation  of  the  Egyptian  Army  and  the 
police — which  required  more  precision  if  they  were  to  be 
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acceptable  to  the  Wafd  and  to  the  Zaghlulist  majority  in 
the  Parliament  which  would  have  to  ratify  any  agreement. 
Accordingly  and  rather  unexpectedly  he  reopened  negotia¬ 
tions  with  London.  And  months  passed.  Eventually  in 
February  he  submitted  the  draft  to  the  Wafd  with  a  cover¬ 
ing  Note  in  which  he  dealt  at  great  length  with  the  impli¬ 
cations  of  the  various  articles  of  the  proposed  treaty. 

The  mood  of  the  Wafd  when  the  draft  reached  them 
was  far  from  amiable ;  and  it  must,  in  fairness  to  them,  be 
admitted  that  they  had  cause  for  irritation.  During  the 
three  months  since  Sarwat’s  return  with  the  draft  treaty, 
he  had  preserved  a  sphinx-like  silence.  No  one  was  told 
anything.  No  one — not  even  his  own  Cabinet  or  the 
Wafd  Committee — knew  what,  at  this  eleventh  hour,  he 
could  be  negotiating.  His  reticence  was  intensely  aggra¬ 
vating.  Egyptian  conjecture  put  all  sorts  of  constructions 
upon  his  silence,  and  public  feeling  passed  from  interest 
to  curiosity  and  finally  to  exacerbation.  Such  an 
atmosphere  was  inevitably  productive  of  countless 
rumours,  and  in  February  the  Egyptian  Press  crystallised 
these  rumours  into  incorrect  and  misleading  versions  of 
the  contents  of  the  draft  treaty.  The  Wafd,  given  at  last 
something  to  bite  on,  immediately  reacted,  and  not  only 
denounced  as  impossible  the  reported  terms  of  Sarwat’s 
agreement,  but  gave  full  rein  to  their  dissatisfaction  with 
his  tactics.  In  this  agitated  state  of  mind  they  received 
the  genuine  draft  treaty  from  Sarwat.  According  to  one 
account  he  asked  them  to  discuss  the  proposals  together 
with  his  covering  note,  and  to  acquaint  him  of  the  result 
of  their  deliberations  in  the  form  of  a  detailed  commentary 
— article  by  article.  According  to  the  other — the  Wafd 
version — he  put  the  treaty  to  them  as  a  document  to  be 
accepted  or  rejected  in  its  entirety.  No  British  observer 
of  Egyptians  will  ever  be  able  to  ascertain  which  account 
is  correct  or  even  approximately  so.  Truth  is  to  be 
found  only  at  the  bottom  of  the  well,  and  Egyptian  wells 
are  deep. 

In  the  end  the  treaty  was  rejected  by  the  Wafd  because 
“  by  reason  both  of  its  basic  principles  and  of  its  actual 
provisions  it  was  incompatible  with  the  independence  and 
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sovereignty  of  Egypt;  and,  moreover,  it  legalised  the 
occupation  of  the  country  by  British  forces.”  Nine 
months’  hard  work  ended  thus  barrenly  in  a  formula  of 
rejection,  which  disclosed  no  comment  which  might  help 
future  negotiations.  Whether  or  not  the  Wafd  had  dis¬ 
cussed  the  proposals  thoroughly  will  never  be  known. 
Whether  they  ever  intended  to  evince  any  sympathy  with 
a  document  sponsored  by  Sarwat — the  non-Zaghlulist — 
will  never  be  known.  The  fact  remains  that  their  rejec¬ 
tion  of  the  treaty  was  utterly  uncompromising  and  was 
couched  in  a  formula  whose  slickness  encouraged  the 
gloomy  inference  that  the  draft  was  neither  regarded  nor 
discussed  as  a  serious  document. 

Sarwat  acquainted  Lord  Lloyd,  in  the  terms  of  the  Wafd 
formula,  of  the  rejection  of  the  treaty.  But  before  he  had 
time  to  resign  he  became  the  recipient  of  the  British  Note 
of  March  4th.  This  Note  described  the  rejection  of  the 
treaty  as  tantamount  to  the  return  to  the  status  quo, 
stressed  the  existence  of  the  British  Declaration  of  1922 
and  the  four  reserved  points,  and  drew  the  Egyptian 
Government’s  attention  to  certain  contemplated  legisla¬ 
tion,  the  enactment  of  which,  it  pointed  out,  would  hamper 
Great  Britain  in  the  execution  of  its  obligations  in  Egypt. 
The  most  important  and  most  immediate  item  of  this 
legislation  was  a  revision  of  the  old  “  Assemblies  Law.” 
The  proposed  revision  rendered  it  no  longer  necessary 
for  public  meetings  to  be  previously  authorised  by  the 
Egyptian  Police,  whose  officials,  under  the  amended  legis¬ 
lation,  not  only  would  be  held  responsible  for  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  order  in  the  event  of  trouble,  but  would  further  be 
liable  to  heavier  punishments  than  disturbers  of  the  peace, 
should  their  interference  in  the  maintenance  of  public 
security  be  subsequently  deemed  to  have  been  excessive. 

Sarwat,  having  received  the  British  Note,  lost  no  time 
in  resigning,  and  the  task  of  answering  it  devolved  upon 
Nahas  Pasha,  who  succeeded  him  as  Prime  Minister.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  character  of  the  existing  Egyptian 
Chamber,  as  created  by  Zaghlul,  was  on  the  lines  of  a 
Coalition  rather  than  a  party  parliament,  Nahas  constituted 
his  new  Ministry  as  a  Coalition,  similar  to  those  which  had 
existed  since  1926.  Its  solidarity  was  at  once  tested  when 
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the  question  came  to  be  discussed  whether  or  not  the 
British  Note  should  be  answered.  These  discussions  were 
rencTered  none  the  easier  by  the  tactics  which  the  new 
Prime  Minister  elected  to  follow.  Publicity  is  a  political 
weapon  which  needs  careful  and  cautious  manipulation 
in  the  hands  of  the  statesman.  Nahas  grasped  it  reck¬ 
lessly.  He  gave  wholesale  interviews  outlining  an 
Egyptian  policy  which,  without  in  any  way  assisting  the 
Egyptian  point  of  view,  embarrassed  both  his  own  and 
his  country’s  future.  His  reception  of  Egyptian  delega¬ 
tions  was  theatrical  and  ill-suited  to  a  situation  of  which 
he  obviously  did  not  appreciate  the  seriousness.  And 
eventually  he  and  his  colleagues,  with  an  outward  show 
of  unanimity,  which  subsequent  events  have  markedly 
belied,  decided  on  their  reply  to  the  British  Note  of  March 
4th.  This  reply  opened  with  a  reiteration  of  their  desire 
for  friendly  Anglo-Egyptian  relations,  proceeded  to  affirm 
Egyptian  non-recognition  of  the  British  Declaration  of 
1922,  protested  that  the  terms  of  the  British  Note  of  March 
4th  constituted  an  unjustifiable  interference  in  Egyptian 
internal  affairs,  and  concluded  by  a  statement  that  Anglo- 
Egyptian  relations  could  not  be  conducted  on  a  special 
basis,  but  must  follow  ordinarv  diplomatic  procedure.  The 
British  reply  was  quickly  forthcoming,  but  was  temperate 
in  tone.  Nahas  Pasha’s  exposition  of  Anglo-Egyptian 
relations  could  not  be  accepted  :  the  British  Declaration 
of  1922  and  the  maintenance  of  the  status  quo  were 
reaffirmed  :  and  absolute  discretion  was  reserved  to  take 
such  action  as  was  required,  to  maintain  the  -integrity  of 
the  British  position  in  the  country  as  defined  in  the  four 
reserved  points.  Nahas  Pasha  was  not  dismayed.  He 
persisted  in  more  Press  interviews  declaring  that  Egyptian 
Independence  was  not  a  gift  from  Great  Britain,  but  the 
result  of  years  of  Egyptian  effort,  and  that  he  would  not 
and  could  not  interfere  with  the  passage  of  the  Assemblies 
Law  into  the  Egyptian  Statute  Book. 

The  British  Government  awaited  a  change  of  attitude 
for  three  weeks,  and  then,  on  April  30th,  addressed  an 
ultimatum  to  the  Egyptian  Government  calling  on  them 
to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  prevent  the  Assemblies  Bill 
from  becoming  law.  Nahas  and  his  colleagues  gave  way 
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within  the  sgecified  time  limit.  The  Egyptian  withdrawal 
was  only  partial  in  so  far  that  the  Bill  was  not  shelved, 
and  its  further  discussion  only  postponed  to  a  future 
session  of  the  Egyptian  Parliament;  but  the  British 
Government  wisely  accepted  the  situation  with  the 
cautionary  reservation  that  Egyptian  persistence  in  pro¬ 
ceeding  at  any  subsequent  date  with  the  Bill  would  pro¬ 
voke  a  recurrence  of  British  intervention.  Thus  ended  a 
two  months’  prolongation  of  crises.  Th^  crisis  of 
Sarwat’s  resignation  after  the  rejection  of  the  treaty  had 
been  essentially  of  a  domestic  character  :  that  arising  from 
the  attempted  revision  of  the  old  Assemblies  Bill  being, 
like  the  Army  crisis  of  the  preceding  June,  an  Anglo- 
Egyptian  conflict. 

Nahas’  withdrawal  took  place  early  in  May,  and  imme¬ 
diately — to  use  military  parlance — a  lull  set  in  along  the 
Anglo-Egyptian  front.  But  there  were  soon  signs  of 
liveliness  in  the  Egyptian  domestic  sector.  Nahas 
Pasha’s  anaemic  Coalition  Cabinet  had  been  shaken  though 
not  broken  during  the  alarms  of  the  Assemblies  Law  crisis. 
Four,  if  not  more,  of  his  ministers  had  been  greatly  per¬ 
turbed  by  his  tactics  and  behaviour  throughout  that  period; 
but  it  was  only  when  it  was  over,  that  the  re-establishment 
of  calm  gave  opportunity  for  reflection.  Disintegration 
set  in.  During  the  month  of  June  these  four  Ministers 
one  by  one  withdrew  from  the  Cabinet.  The  first  two  to 
resign  were  the  Liberal  Constitutional  members.  Their 
resignation  ended  the  Coalition.  They  were  followed 
first  by  a  Zaghlulist  and  later  by  an  independent  colleague. 
As  a  result  Nahas’  Cabinet  was  reduced  to  a  strength  of 
six,  and  became  wholly  Zaghlulist.  These  happenings 
were  critical  for  the  Zaghlulist  Party  and  for  Nahas.  He 
had  constituted  his  Cabinet  as  a  Coalition  to  correspond 
with  the  Coalition  Parliament,  and  the  secession  of  his 
Liberal  Constitutional  colleagues  destroyed  the  under¬ 
standing  under  which  he  had  taken  office,  and  the  tradi¬ 
tion  of  Coalition  Government  which  Zaghlul  himself  had 
established  both  in  the  Cabinet  and  Parliament  of  1926. 

While  Nahas  was  still  in  the  dilemma  where  to  allocate 
the  vacant  portfolios  in  his  Cabinet,  an  incident  occurred 
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which  brought  him  and  two  prominent  members  of  his 
party  into  undesired  limelight.  Early  in  1927  these  three 
had  been  appointed,  in  their  capacity  as  lawyers,  to 
conduct  a  legal  process  in  Egypt  on  behalf  of  King  Fuad’s 
brother-in-law.  Prince  Seif-ed-din,  who  in  1926  had 
escaped  from  detention  as  a  lunatic  in  Sussex.  The 
Prince’s  wealth,  which  is  considerable,  is  administered  by 
official  trustees  in  Egypt,  who  are  responsible  to  a  special 
court — the  Royal  Council — which  controls  all  matters  con¬ 
nected  with  the  royal  family.  The  Prince’s  family  had 
entrusted  to  Nahas  Pasha  and  his  two  legal  colleagues  the 
mission  of  obtaining  for  the  Prince  the  uncontrolled  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  his  fortune  and  the  removal  of  the  restrictions 
which  were  placed  on  his  movements  at  the  time  he  was 
certified  to  be  insane.  Certain  letters  had  passed  betw'een 
the  Prince’s  family  and  the  three  Egyptian  lawyers,  laying 
down  an  elaborate  and  generous  scale  of  fees,  graded 
according  to  the  success  which  would  attend  their  efforts; 
but  after  agreement  had  been  reached  on  this  topic,  one 
of  the  three  lawyers  had  written  a  letter  to  the  Prince’s 
stepfather,  anticipating  that  at  an  early  date  Nahas  Pasha’s 
political  position  in  Egypt  would  be  an  asset  in  their 
attempts  to  abolish  the  Royal  Council,  whereby  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  the  Prince’s  wealth  would  be  a  simpler  matter 
which  the  ordinary  civil  courts  would  control.  This  cor¬ 
respondence  was  published  in  the  leading  organs  of  the 
Liberal  Constitutional  and  Nationalist  parties — both  now 
tense  political  opponents  of  the  Zaghlulists — on  the  day 
after  the  fourth  resignation  from  Nahas’  Cabinet.  The 
coincidence  was  obviously  not  fortuitous,  and  the  publicity 
given  to  the  correspondence — the  genuineness  of  which  is 
still  apparently  a  matter  of  doubt — created  immense  stir. 
The  incident  was  in  itself  irrelevant  to  the  political  crisis  in 
process  and  cannot  be  said  directly  to  have  affected  sub-' 
sequent  events;  but  on  June  25th  King  Fuad  informed 
Nahas  Pasha  that  his  Ministry  was  dismissed,  as  it  had 
lost  its  coalition  character,  and,  in  the  light  of  the  recent 
resignations,  could  not  hope  to  reconstruct  on  the  coalition 
basis  which  the  King,  in  the  interests  of  Egypt,  wished  to 
perpetuate.  The  same  day  his  Majesty  sent  for  Mohamed 
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Pasha  Mahmud,  the  president  of  the  Liberal  Constitutional 
Party  and  a  secessionist  member  of  Nahas’  Coalition 
Cabinet,  and  within  twenty-four  hours  a  new  Coalition 
Ministry,  comprising  three  Liberal  Constitutionals,  two 
Unionists,  two  dissident  Zaghlulists  and  two  Independents, 
had  come  into  office.  Two  days  later  the  Parliament— 
which,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  controlled  by  a  large 
Zaghlulist  majority — was  prorogued  for  a  month.  It  was 
subsequently  suspended  for  three  years. 

A  year  ago  it  was  possible  in  writing  of  Egypt  to  speak 
of  the  future  of  Anglo-Egyptian  relations  in  a  vein  of 
constructive  comment.  Negotiations  were  imminent,  and 
Zaghlul  Pasha  was  alive.  The  past  twelve  months  have 
witnessed  developments  in  Egypt,  both  in  Anglo-Egyptian 
relations  and  in  the  domestic  arena,  which  to-day  render 
pertinent  comment  difficult.  The  desired  advance  has  not 
been  made  towards  a  definite  solution  of  the  Anglo- 
Egyptian  problem,  and,  as  a  result  of  the  Wafd’s  uncom¬ 
promising  rejection  of  the  draft  treaty,  no  common  basis 
for  possible  agreement  has  emerged  from  the  negotiations. 
The  last  twelve  months  have  only  served  to  show  that  the 
inevitable  accord  of  the  future  is  temporarily  postponed. 
Time  may  discover  a  common  basis  for  a  start  of  fresh 
negotiations;  but  this  happy  consummation  can  only  be 
realised  by  mutual  moderation  and  the  development  of  a 
keener  ability  in  both  countries  to  see  “  the  other  fellow’s 
point  of  view,”  and  of  an  atmosphere  from  which  all  tinge 
of  superiority  and  inferiority  complexes  is  absent. 

There  is  still  lacking  in  Egypt  a  spirit  of  accommodation 
prepared  to  recognise  what  are  the  essential  British  interests 
in  Egypt  and  to  appreciate  that  the  British  Government 
must  intervene  when — but  only  when — these  vital  interests 
are  menaced.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  growing 
tendency  in  British  circles  towards  a  less  Victorian  outlook 
on  Egypt;  simultaneously  the  essential  British  interests  in 
that  country  are  becoming  more  clearly  defined  in  British 
minds,  and  there  is  an  increasingly  sincere  desire  to 
convince  Egyptians  generally  that  Great  Britain  harbours 
no  reactionary  intentions  against  their  country. 

The  domestic  problem  of  Egypt,  which  is  now  revived 
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in  a  form  as  acute  as  existed  in  1921  and  1922,  is  a  matter 
which  Egyptians  must  tackle  and  solve  among  themselves. 
The  events  of  the  past  twelve  months,  since  the  death  of 
Zaghlul,  have  brought  to  the  front  new  and  previously 
overshadowed  personalities  whom  circumstances  have  now 
drawn  into  tense  conflict.  This  conflict  was  inevitable  after 
Zaghlul’s  death  and  it  must  take  its  inevitable  course.  Its 
outcome  will  eventually  affect  Anglo-Egyptian  relations; 
but,  for  once  in  a  way,  Great  Britain,  as  a  mere  onlooker, 
is  not  involved,  and  must  not  become  involved,  in  these 
domestic  issues  so  long  as  Egyptian  Governments  avoid 
action  which  would  hamper  the  execution  of  British 
obligations  in  the  country. 

The  rival  personalities  of  the  moment  are  Mohamed 
Pasha  Mahmud,  the  new  Prime  Minister,  and  Nahas 
Pasha;  while  King  Fuad,  as  a  result  of  their  differences, 
has  emerged  as  a  third  and  highly  important  factor  in  the 
situation. 

The  divergent  outlooks  of  these  two  conflicting  groups 
can  be  conveniently  discussed  in  terms  of  British  party 
politics.  Since  1878  all  British  Parliamentary  parties  have 
consistently  subscribed  to  the  principle  of  the  preservation 
of  the  Empire ;  but  our  fluctuating  South  African  and  Irish 
policies  illustrate  the  divergencies  of  party  opinion  as  to 
how  it  may  best  be  preserved.  During  the  last  half 
century,  however,  the  Conservatives  have  tended  to  assume 
increasingly  the  role  of  exclusive  guardians  of  Empire. 
In  long-distance  horse-racing  (there  are  no  sprints  in 
politics)  it  is  most  important  to  “  get  your  run  in  ”  before 
your  competitors.  In  the  “  British  Empire  Stakes  ”  the 
Conservatives  undoubtedly  got  theirs  “  in  ”  first.  “  Peace 
with  honour,”  “  The  British  Empire  on  which  the  sun  never 
sets  ” — they  patented  these  admirable  slogans  (which, 
incidentally,  represent  the  creeds  of  their  political  oppo¬ 
nents)  ;  but  when  non-Conservatives  dared  to  criticise,  not 
the  principle  of  Empire,  but  Conservative  conceptions  as 
to  how,  in  our  post-War  world,  it  should  be  maintained, 
they  were  assailed  with  fresh  and,  this  time,  most  uncom¬ 
plimentary  slogans — “  Little  Englanders,”  “  Defeatists.” 

The  Egyptian  “Independence  Cup,”  like  our  “  British 
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Empire  Stakes,”  is  a  long-distance  race.  Up  to  June  this 
year  it  was  a  one-horse  affair,  for  after  the  War  the 
Zaghlulists  started  their  “run”  before  others  who  agreed 
with  them  in  principle,  but  differed  as  to  how  best 
the  common  object  could  be  obtained,  were  into  their 
stride.  All  ran  to  win  for  Egypt ;  but  whenever  the  leader 
looked  like  being  challenged,  its  backers  screamed  them¬ 
selves  hoarse  with  cries  of  “  Foul  play,”  “  Doping.”  A 
furlong  from  home  Zaghlul’s  death  placed  Nahas,  the 
greatly  inferior  second  stable-jockey,  in  the  party  saddle. 
A  rival  chose  the  moment  to  challenge  :  Nahas  used  his 
whip  :  his  mount  swerved  all  over  the  course  :  there  was 
an  objection,  and,  to  the  mortification  and  rage  of  his 
backers,  Nahas  was  disqualified.  Mohamed  Pasha 
Mahmud’s  objection  was  tersely  put.  The  Zaghlulist 
political  clique  had  not  only  arrogated  to  itself  the 
exclusive  right  to  speak  for  Egyptian  aspirations,  but  had 
also  plunged  the  administrative  as  well  as  the  political 
destinies  of  the  country  into  complete  chaos.  The 
Zaghlulists  countered  with  a  typical  flood  of  uncompli¬ 
mentary  slogans.  The  new  Ministry  was  a  collection  of 
minority  upstarts.  They  were  selling  Egypt  to  the  British, 
who  had  engineered  the  unconstitutional  disqualification 
of  Zaghlulism.  Nahas  knows  his  Egypt  and  the  political 
and  dramatic  value  of  the  British  bugbear  in  times  of 
domestic  crisis.  His  line  now  is  to  represent  the  present 
conflict  as  Anglo-Egyptian  in  character  rather  than 
domestic. 

Meanw'hile  it  is  stroke  and  parry,  hammer  and  tongs; 
an  Egyptian  conflict;  its  issues  Egyptian;  its  strategy 
Egyptian.  In  a  word,  and  despite  whatever  Nahas  may 
say,  a  domestic  imbroglio.  Zaghlul’s  death  has  shaken 
Egyptian  domestic  stability  to  its  foundations  and  has 
released  a  torrent  of  personal  animosities  which,  in  the 
past,  he  alone  had  been  able  to  curb.  New  personalities 
have  now  engaged  in  a  dour  struggle  from  which,  in  time, 
fresh  equilibrium  will  eventuate.  But  it  will  be  a  long 
process,  and  during  its  development  British  patience  under 
provocation  will  be  tested  to  the  full. 


TOLSTOY’S  PLACE  IN  LITERATURE 
By  Aylmer  Maude 

Flaubert  remarked  that  “Count  Tolstoy  unites  the  genius 
of  Shakespeare  with  the  moral  fervour  of  a  Hebrew  seer,” 
and  it  is  precisely  that  combination  which  makes  it  difficult 
to  appraise  his  achievements  and  causes  people  to  differ 
much  about  him. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-four  he  surprised  the  literary  world 
of  Russia  and  secured  a  place  among  its  best  writers  by 
Childhood,  a  forerunner  of  the  psychological  novels  that 
have  since  become  common,  in  which  the  interest  lies  not 
in  what  is  done  but  in  why  it  is  done.  The  book  is  so 
vividly  w'ritten  that,  though  it  is  fiction,  it  has  been  re¬ 
peatedly,  and  wrongly,  presented  to  the  public  as  auto¬ 
biography. 

Sevastopol,  which  aroused  very  great  interest,  cannot 
well  be  discussed  merely  as  literature.  The  young  officer 
engaged  in  the  defence  of  the  beleaguered  town,  after 
writing  the  first  part  under  the  influence  of  patriotic 
emotion  and  receiving  the  Emperor’s  favourable  notice  of 
it,  expressed  moral  condemnation  of  war  in  the  second  part, 
and  thereby  endangered  his  chances  of  promotion — which 
was  highly  characteristic  of  the  impetuous  moral  courage 
he  showed  throughout  life. 

In  War  and  Peace,  which  is  the  best  novel  I  know, 
Tolstoy  is  content  to  regard  war  as  an  elemental  and 
inevitable  occurrence,  but  his  lifelike  descriptions  of  the 
commanders,  the  officers  and  the  soldiers.  Captain  Tushin 
and  his  battery,  Napoleon  and  Kutuzov  at  Borodino, 
Prince  Andrew  and  the  rest  of  them,  strip  military  life  of 
all  romantic  glamour.  Turning  from  war  to  peace, 
Natasha’s  first  ball,  Pierre’s  encounter  with  Dolokhov,  and 
Princess  Mary’s  relations  with  her  father  are  unforgettable. 
We  know  these  people  more  intimately  than  we  know 
those  we  meet  every  day.  Tolstoy’s  wonderful  instrument 
of  psychological  analysis  had  been  perfected  since  he  began 
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to  use  it  in  Childhood,  and  in  War  and  Peace  it  does  not 
hamper  his  handling  of  the  story. 

Anna  Karenina  is  almost  as  great  and  memorable  a  work, 
and  many  people  even  prefer  it.  At  the  end  there  are 
indications  that  the  author  is  seriously  pondering  the 
meaning  and  purpose  of  life,  and  we  are  not  surprised  to 
find  that  his  next  work  is  A  Confession.  Here  we  meet  the 
seer  face  to  face  in  all  the  intensity  of  his  moral  fervour; 
but  Tolstoy’s  hand  had  not  lost  its  cunning,  and  in  this 
work,  as  later  in  What  Then  Must  We  Do?  and  What  Is 
Art?,  while  whole-heartedly  preaching  his  doctrines,  he 
employs  his  literary  skill  to  infect  us  with  his  feelings  as 
only  great  artists  can.  To  talk,  as  people  did,  of  his  having 
“abandoned  art”  was  merely  to  ignore  the  real  nature  of 
art. 

The  Power  of  Darkness  and  The  Fruits  of  Enlighten¬ 
ment  secured  him  a  permanent  position  among  Russia’s 
greatest  playwrights.  In  the  estimation  of  Tolstoy  as  a 
dramatist,  England  lags  greatly  behind  the  rest  of  Europe, 
for  in  Paris,  Berlin,  Vienna,  and  elsewhere,  his  plays  have 
been  very  successful,  and  in  Russia  they  have  long  been 
stock-pieces  everywhere.  Fortunately  two  of  them  are  to 
be  produced  in  London  at  the  Arts  Theatre  Club  at  the 
end  of  October,  so  that  an  English  audience  will  at  last 
have  an  opportunity  to  see  them  in  English. 

His  short  stories  for  the  people  (collected  in  Twenty- 
Three  Tales)  are  unrivalled  of  their  kind,  and  are  popular 
to-day  with  children  of  all  ages  the  world  over.  His  reli¬ 
gious  treatises,  his  Essays,  and  his  philosophical  works, 
constantly  display  the  skill  of  a  great  literary  craftsman, 
and  at  times  have  touches  of  caustic  humour  that  help  to 
make  them  exceedingly  good  reading.  His  bold  reproofs 
administered  to  those  in  authority  remind  one  that  he  was 
the  one  man  who,  under  the  old  regime,  dared  to  reprove 
the  Tsar  and  the  head  of  the  Holy  Synod,  and  who  was 
able  to  make  himself  heard  while  retaining  life  and  liberty. 

A  writer’s  reputation  often  sinks  during  the  twenty  years 
after  his  death,  and  then,  if  he  has  not  the  qualities  of 
permanence,  he  is  gradually  forgotten,  while  in  the  con¬ 
trary  case  he  “  comes  back  ”  and  takes  his  place  among 
the  immortals. 
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This  usual  reaction  has  in  Tolstoy’s  case  run  its  course, 
and  people  are  again  willing  to  consider  the  good  in  him ; 
but  to  show  the  extent  to  which  at  one  time  disparagement 
was  carried,  let  me  cite  a  most  flagrant  example.  During 
the  last  twenty-five  years  of  his  life,  Tolstoy’s  courage,  sin¬ 
cerity,  and  moral  influence,  had  given  him  such  authority, 
especially  in  Russia,  that  he  had  a  group  of  followers  who 
seemed  to  accept  his  opinions — even  the  most  extreme  and 
impracticable  of  them — as  gospel.  This  provoked  a 
natural  reaction,  and  as  Tolstoy  had  a  literary  trick  of 
sometimes  expressing  himself  pungently  rather  than  accu¬ 
rately,  his  opponents  were  able,  by  picking  out  a  phrase 
here  and  a  word  there,  to  misrepresent  him  very  plausibly. 
His  religious  works,  from  A  Confession  to  What  Is 
Religion?  brought  him  into  conflict,  on  the  one  side,  with 
adherents  of  the  Orthodox  Russo-Greek  Church,  which 
excommunicated  him,  and  on  the  other  with  materialist 
scientists  who  disliked  his  opinion  that  religious  guidance 
is  essential  if  man  is  to  find  and  to  fulfil  his  vocation  in 
life.  They  regarded  this  as  reactionary  superstition,  and 
we  still  meet,  in  most  unexpected  places,  strange  survivals 
of  the  antipathy  he  aroused.  For  instance,  in  the  current 
thirteenth  edition  of  the  Encyclopeedia  Britannica,  p.  909 
of  Vol.  23,  we  find  Tolstoy’s  name  dragged  into  the  midst 
of  a  condemnation  of  the  attempts  made  by  the  majority 
of  the  first  and  second  Dumas  to  secure  parliamentary 
government  for  Russia,  though  Tolstoy  neither  belonged  to, 
nor  supported,  either  the  Constitutional-Democrats  or  any 
other  political  party.  The  Encyclopcedia  says  that :  “  The 
majority  of  the  first  and  second  Dumas,  as  though  inspired 
by  the  exalted  nonsense  preached  by  Tolstoi”  (appro¬ 
priately  enough  Tolstoy’s  name  is  misspelt),  “sub¬ 
ordinated  reason  to  sentiment  until  ...  it  became  easy 
for  the  Government  to  treat  them  as  ...  a  malignant 
growth  to  be  removed  by  a  necessary  operation.”  A  foot¬ 
note  appended  explains  that  “  Tolstoi  observed  that  that 
was  argument  and  reason,  and  that  he  paid  no  attention  to 
them ;  he  only  guided  himself  (he  said)  by  sentiment,  which 
he  felt  sure  told  him  what  was  good  and  right.  (Interview 
with  Metchnikoff,  in  Sir  Ray  Lankester’s  Science  from  an 
Easy  Chair,  p.  43).” 
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On  looking  up  Sir  Ray  Lankester’s  second-hand  account 
of  Metchnikoff’s  report  of  his  visit  to  Tolstoy,  one  finds  that 
Metchnikoff  Had  tried  by  scientific  arguments  to  wean 
Tolstoy  from  vegetarianism,  and  it  seems  that  Tolstoy 
replied,  much  to  the  same  effect  as  he  did  to  others  who 
made  the  same  attempt,  that  he  disliked  making  a  cemetery 
of  his  inside,  and  that  his  feeling  on  the  matter  was  strong 
enough  to  make  argument  about  it  superfluous. 

In  Reason  and  Religion  (see  Essays  and  Letters)  he 
had  written  ; 

Man  has  received  direct  from  God  only  one  instrument  wherewith 
to  know  himself  and  to  know  his  relation  to  the  universe — he  has 
no  other — and  that  instrument  is  reason  ....  To  say  that  a  man 
should  not  be  guided  by  reason  is  the  same  as  to  say  to  a  man  carrj'ing 
a  lamp  in  a  dark  catacomb  that  to  find  his  way  out  he  must  extinguish 
his  lamp  and  be  guided,  not  by  light  but  by  something  else. 

He  frequently  spoke  to  like  effect  elsewhere,  and  so 
flagrant  a  misrepresentation,  dragged  in  a  frofos  des  bottes 
in  an  article  dealing  with  a  matter  quite  foreign  to  him, 
is  a  literary  curiosity,  more  likely,  perhaps,  to  injure  the 
Encyclofcedia  than  permanently  to  injure  Tolstoy’s 
reputation. 

The  progressive  parties  in  Russia  were  always  dis¬ 
appointed  that  he  would  not  concern  himself  with  politics. 
He  was  not  at  all  politically-minded  and  was  distrustful 
of  Western  institutions;  but  then  again  he  abhorred  the 
censorship,  religious  persecution,  and  the  system  of 
Siberian  exile.  He  had  an  even  exaggerated  antipathy 
to  the  use  of  brute  force,  and  though  he  knew  very  well 
that  it  would  be  better  for  the  Tsar  to  consult  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  people  rather  than  rely  on  the  adventurers  or 
flatterers  who  wormed  themselves  into  Court — he  yet, 
instancing  the  emancipation  of  the  serfs  by  Alexander  II, — 
maintained  that  the  necessary  reforms  could  be  better 
effected  by  the  Tsar  than  by  the  Dumas,  or  by  any  parlia¬ 
mentary  institution  that  could  be  introduced.  He  uttered, 
however,  a  very  remarkable  prediction  of  the  Revolution 
that  would  inevitably  come  if  changes  were  not  made  (see 
PP-  357‘fl  of  What  Then  Must  We  Do? — “World’s 
Classics  ”  series),  and  risked  his  personal  liberty  by 
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addressing  an  outspoken  appeal  to  The  Tsar  and  his  Assis- 
iants  (see  Essays  and  Letters,  p.  270).  As  a  Russian  writer 
said  of  him  at  the  time,  at  each  crisis  in  the  affairs  of  his 
country  they  found  that ;  “  The  foes  of  liberty  were  his 
foes,  and  the  friends  of  freedom  his  friends.” 

The  artist  and  the  seer  in  Tolstoy  were  inextricably 
intermingled.  He  had  ruined  his  military  career  by  his 
satirical  soldier-songs  and  by  certain  passages  in 
Sevastopol.  When,  in  1891  and  1892,  he  threw  himself 
into  the  organisation  of  relief  of  a  famine  the  authorities 
wished  to  ignore,  the  articles  he  wrote  caused  the  sugges¬ 
tion  to  be  seriously  made  that  he  should  be  incarcerated  in 
a  monastery  prison,  but  Alexander  III  refused  his  assent 
to  such  a  step. 

The  inclusion  in  Book  II,  Chapter  XXVII,  of 
Resurrection  (written  when  Tolstoy  was  over  seventy)  of 
the  account  of  an  appeal  for  justice  to  persecuted  sectarians 
that  was  addressed  to  Pobedonostsev,  the  secular  head 
of  the  Holy  Synod  (figuring  in  the  novel  under  the  name 
of  Toporov),  was  the  proximate — though  not  the 
ostensible — cause  of  his  excommunication. 

The  intense  interest  such  incidents  aroused  in  Russia  in 
the  days  when  reaction  sat  heavily  on  the  nation,  can  no 
longer  be  felt,  but  they  may  serve  to  remind  us  that  Tol¬ 
stoy’s  literary  triumphs  were  the  by-products  of  a  strenuous 
life.  In  Russia  as  well  as  in  England  his  popularity  has 
undergone  fluctuations.  For  some  time  his  works  were  ex¬ 
cluded  by  the  Soviet  authorities  from  all  the  public  libraries 
except  the  chief  ones  in  Moscow  and  Leningrad,  but  he 
is  to-day  recognised  in  his  own  land  as  conspicuously  the 
greatest  of  Russia’s  prose  writers,  and  even  the  Com¬ 
missars  who  detest  his  religious  writings  and  his  condem¬ 
nations  of  government  resting  on  violence,  are  proposing 
to  issue  an  edition  not  only  of  all  he  wished  to  publish,  but 
also  of  everything  he  considered  not  worth  publishing,  as 
well  as  many  volumes  of  letters  by  and  to  him — quantity, 
not  quality,  apparently  being  their  aim  in  the  matter. 

An  obstacle  to  the  due  appreciation  of  Tolstoy’s  works 
in  this  country  hitherto  has  been  the  fact  that  many  of 
them  are  circulated  in  very  indifferent  translations. 
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In  an  article  in  The  Author  Mr.  J.  H.  Penson  has  re¬ 
marked  very  truly  that  “  Tolstoy’s  works  are  more  obscured 
to  English  readers  by  misrepresentation  than  those  of  any 
other  writer  of  first  rank.  We  have  only  to  take  the 
popular  and  handy  edition  of  War  and  Peace  in  the 
‘  Everyman  ’  series  for  a  striking  example  of  this.  It  is 
a  reproduction  of  a  version  from  the  French  by  Vizetelly. 
The  book  as  translated  is  no  longer  Tolstoy.  It  is  a  para¬ 
phrase  rather  than  a  translation.  Whole  sentences  are 
omitted — blocks  of  sentences  sometimes — words  and 
phrases  drop  out,  or  are  altered,  in  every  paragraph.  Even 
worse,  the  style  has  been  lost  completely.”  Other  editions 
Mr.  Penson  refers  to  are  not  much  better,  and  though  more 
than  fifty  English  and  American  publishers  have  tried  their 
hands  at  Tolstoy,  till  to-day  no  readable  and  reliable 
collected  edition  of  his  works  is  obtainable. 

When  I  returned  to  England  from  Russia  thirty  years 
ago  I  was  anxious  to  do  what  I  could,  with  my  wife’s  co¬ 
operation,  to  remedy  this  state  of  things.  I  knew  that 
Tolstoy’s  works  deserved  to  be  faithfully  rendered,  and  I 
approached  several  publishers,  but  found  that  the 
numerous  existing  versions  formed  a  well-nigh  insuperable 
obstacle  to  the  production  of  a  better  edition,  unless, 
besides  making  translations,  we  could  pay  for  their 
production. 

In  economics,  the  Gresham  Law  explains  why  bad  money 
drives  out  good,  and  among  translations  a  somewhat  com¬ 
parable  law  operates,  by  which  bad  translations  in  occupa¬ 
tion  of  the  market  generally  hinder  better  versions  from 
appearing.  The  Vizetelly  translations  had  gone  out  of 
print  when  their  first  publisher  went  bankrupt.  The 
stereo-plates  were  then  sold  “  with  translation  rights  ” 
almost  at  the  price  of  old  metal.  The  temptation  to 
secure  a  famous  novel  by  a  great  writer  at  the  price  of  an 
old  song  was  strong,  and  this  very  worthless  version,  which 
does  Tolstoy  great  injustice  and  hardly  contains  a  para¬ 
graph  that  fairly  represents  what  he  wrote,  reappeared  on 
the  market  in  a  very  popular  and  saleable  series  of  books, 
and  increased  the  difficulty — already  formidable — of 
getting  a  good  edition  produced. 
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That  in  Tolstoy’s  case  this  and  other  similar  obstacles 
are  gradually  being  overcome  and  a  reliable  Centenary 
Edition  is  at  last  appearing,  is  due  to  a  remarkable  series 
of  circumstances. 

In  1888  the  late  W.  T.  Stead  visited  Russia  and  stayed 
with  Tolstoy  at  Yasnaya  Polyana.  During  his  stay,  one 
of  the  subjects  discussed  was  the  need  of  good,  cheap 
literature  suitable  for  the  people.  Tolstoy  was  interested 
in  an  attempt  he  and  his  friends  were  making  to  have  first- 
rate  reading  matter  published  in  small  books  costing  only 
a  few  kopeks.  Stead  liked  the  idea.  Paper  and  printing 
were  then  much  cheaper  than  they  are  now,  and  after  his 
return  home  he  started  a  series  of  “  penny  classics,”  which 
had  a  considerable  circulation.  He  went  too  far,  how¬ 
ever,  by  making  the  price  a  penny.  The  booklets  were 
too  small  and  the  contents  too  drastically  abbreviated.  It 
happened  that  one  of  his  right-hand  men,  Mr.  Grant 
Richards,  started  a  publishing  business  of  his  own  later 
on,  and  having  seen  the  possibilities  of  the  idea,  and 
realised  Stead’s  mistake,  he  began  a  one  shilling  “  World’s 
Classics  ”  series,  which  was,  I  think,  one  of  the  first  of 
its  kind. 

What  is  Art?  translated  by  me,  and  Resurrection,  trans¬ 
lated  by  my  wife,  had  meanwhile  shown  that  there  was  a 
demand  for  new  works  by  Tolstoy,  if  faithfully  translated 
so  as  to  give  English  readers  a  readable  book.  Still, 
though  Tolstoy  had  written  :  “  I  think  that  your  and  your 
wife’s  splendid  translation  of  what  has  previously  been 
published  and  badly  translated  should  find  a  publisher  ” — 
publishers  were  shy  of  producing  new  versions  in  com¬ 
petition  with  works  which  were  already  on  the  market,  and 
we  had  to  find  the  money  to  get  one  volume  of  Tolstoy’s 
didactic  works,  retranslated  by  us,  published  as  an  experi¬ 
ment.  We  arranged  to  have  this  volume.  Essays  and 
Letters,  included  in  the  “  World’s  Classics  ”  Series.  An 
edition  of  10,000  copies  sold  quickly  and  had  to  be 
reprinted.  Then  the  publisher  failed.  Fortunately, 
Henry  Frowde,  of  the  Oxford  University  Press,  decided 
to  take  over  the  series,  and,  finding  that  Essays  and  Letters 
was  selling  well,  invited  us  to  prepare  another  volume. 

N*  2 
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I  We  supplied  him  with  a  collection  of  Tolstoy’s  short 

i  stories,  Tweniy-Three  Tales.  This  sold  still  better,  and 

iled  to  one  volume  after  another  being  added  to  the  series, 
till  now  more  than  a  dozen  of  Tolstoy’s  works  have  found 
\  their  place  in  the  “World’s  Classics.” 

But  when  it  came  to  such  works  as  IVar  and  Peace,  of 
.  which  there  were  four  versions  on  the  market,  the  operation 

•  of  the  Gresham  Law  made  itself  felt,  and  the  prospect  of 

ever  being  able,  without  serious  financial  loss,  to  supply 
the  reading  public  with  a  reliable  collected  edition  of 
]  Tolstdy’s  looked  dark. 

It  was  at  this  stage  of  the  matter  that  the  approach  of 
Tolstdy’s  centenary  gave  occasion  for  a  further  effort, 
which  called  forth  such  support  and  encouragement  from 
various  sides  as  has  enabled  the  Centenary  Edition  to  be 
produced. 

First  of  all  Bernard  Shaw  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Press 
in  which  he  said  : — 

“  We  desire  to  call  public  attention,  especially  in  circles 
interested  in  literature  and  in  general  cultural  questions, 
to  the  lack  of  a  complete  edition  of  the  works  of  Leo 
Tolstdy  in  the  English  language.”  After  noting  the  diffi¬ 
culties  occasioned  by  Tolstoy’s  renunciation  of  copyright, 

1  he  went  on  to  point  out  that  the  edition  projected  by  the 

Oxford  Press  might  “  prove  commercially  impossible 
'  unless  the  public,  by  spontaneously  giving  it  the  privileges 

of  a  copyright  edition,  both  by  subscribing  for  complete 
sets  and  specifying  this  edition  in  their  purchases  of 
separate  volumes,  makes  up  for  the  absence  of  legal  rights 
and  for  the  miscarriage  of  Tolstoy’s  public-spirited  inten¬ 
tion  in  the  matter.”  .  .  .  He  concluded  by  saying :  “  We 
feel  that  its  failure  to  appear  would  be  a  grave  loss  to  our 
national  literary  equipment;  and  we  earnestly  hope  that 
the  opportunity  of  completing  the  nineteenth-century 
bookshelf  both  of  our  public  and  private  libraries  by  a 
complete  edition  of  his  works  in  English  will  no^  be 
missed.” 

Very  helpful,  too,  was  his  reply  to  a  critic  who  fell  foul 
of  one  of  our  versions.  Shaw  remarked  that  if  he  could 
not  say  that  these  are  the  best  English  translations  of 
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Tolstoy,  “  that  is  only  because  I  cannot  read  the  others, 
and  have  consequently  no  right  to  give  any  opinion  about 
them.” 

Professor  Gilbert  Murray  wrote  :  ‘‘I  am  in  the  most 
cordial  agreement  with  Shaw’s  letter.  .  .  .  The  wonder  to 
me  has  always  been  how  T olstoy  contrived  to  make  such  a 
tremendous  and  characteristic  impression  through  such  an 
opaque  and  distorting  medium  as  the  average  Anglo- 
American  translation.” 

Among  those  who  are  supporting  the  edition  by  con¬ 
tributing  Introductions  to  it  are  John  Galsworthy,  H.  G. 
Wells,  H.  Granville-Barker,  Maurice  Baring,  Gilbert 
Murray,  St.  John  Ervine,  Rebecca  West,  Prince  D.  Mirsky, 
Stephen  Graham,  Robert  Hichens,  Shane  Leslie,  Jane 
Addams,  Wm.  Lyon  Phelps,  Hamlin  Garland,  and  Mrs. 
Alfred  Lyttelton. 

The  Gresham  Law  applies  to  translations  as  long  as  the 
public  are  ill-informed  and  indifferent,  but  when  the  author 
is  of  Tolstoy’s  calibre  and  other  men  of  literary  eminence 
give  readers  guidance  on  the  matter,  there  is  a  possibility 
of  defying  it,  though  not  without  a  hard  struggle.^ 

(i)  The  Tolst6y  Society — which  has  enabled  the  attempt  to  be  made — 
still  needs  all  the  support  it  can  get,  and  its  secretary,  Miss  L.  E.  Elliott, 
Ladywcll  House,  Great  Baddow,  Chelmsford,  welcomes  correspondence 
relating  to  Tolstdy  and  his  works,  and  is  pleased  to  supply  information 
as  to  the  Society  and  its  activities. 


THE  LIVING  WAGE! 
A  Worker’s  View 


By  “Trade  Unionist” 

Such  phrases  as  “The  Right  to  Work”  and  “A  Living 
Wage  ”  have  been  the  slogans  of  the  trade  union  and 
labour  movements  from  time  immemorial.  It  is  a  hardy 
recurring  resolution  adopted — usually  unanimously — at  | 

successive  Trades  Union  Congresses  and  Labour  Party  I 
Conferences,  and  at  numerous  other  trade  union  annual  I 
gatherings,  but  hitherto  it  has  been  put  forward  and  sup-  I 
ported  as  a  pious  resolution,  apparently  in  order  to  salve  f 
the  uneasy  consciences  of  the  delegates.  The  minimum  f 
living  wage  usually  put  to  the  several  congresses  was  so  ? 
foreign  to  the  ability  of  industry  to  pay  such  a  minimum  I 
that  very  few  believed  in  its  practicability,  or  of  the  pos-  | 

sibilities  of  such  a  scheme  becoming  part  of  the  avowed  I 

policy  of  a  political  party. 

Since  the  great  national  strike  of  May,  1926,  however,  I 

which,  in  the  final  analysis,  was  the  direct  outcome  of  the  | 

miners’  demand  for  a  minimum  wage,  the  question  has  | 
received  exceptional  prominence,  and  there  has  been  a 
surfeit  of  vague  discussion  on  what  is  meant  by  a  living 
wage,  particularly  within  the  ranks  of  the  Independent 
Labour  Party,  which  has  now  adopted  family  allowances 
and  a  living  wage  as  planks  in  the  party  platform. 

At  the  Margate  Labour  Party  Conference  (1926)  the 
I.L.P.  delegates,  led  by  Mr.  H.  N.  Brailsford,  late  editor 
of  the  New  Leader,  induced  the  delegates  to  adopt 
the  principle  of  family  allowances  and  a  living  wage, 
and,  further,  to  agree  to  the  setting  up  of  a  commission  of 
inquiry,  in  co-operation,  if  possible,  with  the  General 
Council  of  the  T.U.C.,  to  inquire  into  the  various  means 
by  which  this  right  can  be  made  effective.  “  It  should  con¬ 
sider,”  says  the  resolution, 

(1)  What  means  should  be  adopted  to  establish  the  principle  of  a  ! 

living  income ;  ,  I 

(2)  The  reorganisation  of  industry  so  that  it  may  yield  a  living  wage ;  , 
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(3)  The  part  which  socialisation  of  the  key  services  (notably  credit, 
transport,  power,  and  the  import  of  raw  material  and  foodstuffs)  must 
play  in  this  reorganisation,  and  the  order  in  which  these  measures  should 
be  introduced. 

Mr.  Ramsay  MacDonald  was  not  very  enthusiastic  about 
the  proposals,  neither,  apparently,  were  the  Executive 
Committee,  for  it  was  not  until  the  June  of  1927  that  the 
commission,  consisting  of  representatives  of  the  Labour 
Party  Executive  and  the  General  Council,  was  finally  con¬ 
stituted.  A  preliminary  meeting  was  held  the  following 
month,  at  which  the  chairman  and  secretary  were 
appointed,  but  no  other  business  was  transacted,  at  least 
so  one  gathers  from  the  1927  Labour  Party  report. 

It  was  probably  because  they  were  incensed  at  the  delay 
that  the  delegates  to  the  1928  Annual  Conference  of  the 
I.L.P.,  recently  held  in  Norwich,  devoted  no  little  time  to 
endeavouring  to  solve  the  knotty  problem  of  defining 
exactly  what  is  meant  by  their  living  wage  policy,  and, 
judging  by  the  Press  reports,  the  discussion  was  lively. 
One  speaker,  for  instance,  remarked  that  every  member 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  interpreting  the  living  wage  pro¬ 
posals  in  accordance  with  his  own  prejudices,  hence  the 
necessity  for  a  general  definition.  Apparently  personal 
prejudices  permeated  the  debate,  for  the  decision  finally 
arrived  at,  viz., 

”  The  provision  from  State  funds  of  family  allowances  not  below  five 
shillings  a  week  in  respect  of  each  child  under  or  of  school  age,  and 
the  establishment  by  law  of  a  living  wage  to  all  workers  irrespective  of 
occupation,” 

whilst  it  may  pass  as  a  definition  of  the  living  wage  policy 
of  the  I.L.P,,  conveys  no  idea  to  the  ordinary  man  as  to 
what  is  really  meant  by  a  living  wage,  neither  does  it  indi¬ 
cate  just  how  “a  living  wage  for  all  workers”  can  be 
made  the  law  of  the  land.  The  delegates  were  by  no 
means  unanimous.  The  wiser  amongst  them  advocated 
“the  progressive  establishment  in  each  industry  of  mini¬ 
mum  wages,  enforceable  by  law,”  because,  as  one  delegate 
pointedly  said,  an  Act  of  Parliament  did  not  change 
economic  laws,  and  that  to  enact  a  minimum  wage  through¬ 
out  industry  would  necessitate  the  subsidising  of  fifty  or 
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more  industries,  particularly  agriculture,  therefore  each 
industry  should  be  tackled  separately. 

Not  the  least  interesting  feature  about  the  living  wage 
proposal  is  that  its  principal  protagonists  are  not  members 
of  the  working  class,  they  belong  to  the  well-to-do 
intelligentsia  of  the  Labour  Movement,  which  makes  one 
sometimes  wonder  by  what  method  of  computation  they 
arrived  at  the  family  allow’ance  figure  of  five  shillings  for 
each  child,  and  whether  they  have  in  mind  their  own  in¬ 
comes  as  a  suitable  living  wage  for  others.  That  these 
men  are  sincere  cannot  be  disputed.  Themselves  far 
removed  from  the  poverty  line,  they  no  doubt  sympathise 
with  those  who  know  not  from  whence  the  next  meal  will 
come,  but  they  have  a  keen  eye  upon  the  politics  of  the 
business.  “  We  have  dealt  with  the  economic  plan  rather 
than  with  the  politics  of  this  transition,”  say  the  authors 
of  The  Living  Wage  (H.  N.  Brailsford,  John  A.  Hobson, 
A.  Creech  Jones,  and  E.  F.  Wise),  a  booklet  written  pre¬ 
sumably  with  the  object  of  clearing  the  air  by  explaining 
the  living  wage  proposals,  but  which  one  puts  down  after 
reading  with  a  feeling  of  disappointment  that  these  bril¬ 
liant  men  should  have  so  signally  failed  in  their  purpose, 
“  but  it  is  evident  that  this  policy  has  the  merit  of  making  a 
simple  and  concrete  appeal  to  the  average  worker  and  his 
wife.”  Another  well-known  Labour  writer,  reviewing  the 
booklet  in  a  Labour  periodical,  says:  “If  the  Labour 
Party  would  make  an  inclusive  scheme  of  family  allow¬ 
ances  its  first  measure  on  securing  office,  it  would  bind 
the  whole  of  the  poor  firmly  to  its  cause.”  One 
cannot  escape  the  feeling  that,  in  spite  of  their  transparent 
honesty  of  purpose,  these  rich  Labour  politicians  are  quite 
as  much  concerned  about  political  prestige  and  pro¬ 
grammes  as  they  are  about  the  privations  of  poor  people. 

We  will  pass  over  the  curious  inconsistency  of  a  political 
party,  the  objects  of  which  include  the  complete  abolition 
of  capitalism  and  the  wages  system  (“  from  each  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  ability  to  each  according  to  his  needs,”  to  quote 
a  hackneyed  Socialist  phrase),  advocating  a  legal  minimum 
wage,  and  will  endeavour  to  analyse  the  proposals. 

In  1920  an  Australian  Federal  Council  conducted, 
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under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  A.  A.  Pidington,  an  inquiry 
into  children’s  allowances.  After  estimating  in  minute 
detail  the  weekly  sum  an  average  family  of  five  persons 
required  to  satisfy  a  reasonable  standard  of  comfort  at 
the  high  prices  then  prevailing,  it  fixed  the  living  wage 
at  165.  per  week.  But  when  the  Federal  statistician 
pointed  out  that  the  entire  proceeds  of  industry  in 
Australia,  even  if  all  profit  were  eliminated,  would  fail  to 
provide  such  a  wage  for  every  worker,  the  commission 
revised  its  proposals  and  suggested  : — 

(1)  That  a  basic  wage  of  not  less  than  £4  should  be  paid  to  every  wage 
earner  to  meet  the  needs  of  himself  and  wife. 

(2)  That  a  supplement  of  12s.  should  be  paid  for  each  dependent 
child  of  a  wage  earner,  out  of  a  pool  managed  by  the  State,  to  which 
each  employer  should  contribute  los.  gd.  for  each  adult  worker  whom 
he  employed. 

Now,  despite  the  fact  that  Australia  is  largely  ruled 
by  Labour,  the  plan  has  never  been  enforced,  which  shows 
that  whilst  it  is  quite  easy  for  commissions  to  arrive  at 
certain  conclusions,  it  is  not  always  so  easy — even  when 
Labour  rules — to  embody  those  conclusions  in  legal  enact¬ 
ments.  This  does  not  prevent  our  own  family  allowance 
and  living  wage  advocates  from  pursuing  their  propa¬ 
ganda,  using  the  Australian  scheme  as  a  model.  Three 
different  schemes  have  been  proposed,  namely,  a  scheme 
based  on  the  contributory  insurance  plan,  a  scheme  which 
throws  on  the  employer  the  burden  of  paying  a  flat  rate 
contribution  for  every  employee  into  a  State  pool,  and  a 
scheme  financed  entirely  by  the  State  through  direct  taxa¬ 
tion.  The  first  two  plans  are  rejected  by  the  authors  of 
The  Living  Wage,  mainly  because  they  would  tend  to 
increase  prices  and  the  cost  of  living,  whereas  the  direct 
taxation  “  plan  puts  no  direct  burden  on  industry.”  In¬ 
direct  taxation,  it  is  urged — and  rightly  so — is  part  of 
an  employer’s  expenses  which  he  must  meet,  exactly  as  he 
meets  the  rent  of  his  premises,  before  he  balances  his 
books,  and  assigns  the  surplus  as  profit  or  dividend.  But 
his  income  tax  is  a  personal  charge  which  falls  upon  the 
surplus.  A  tax  levied  for  this  purpose  on  personal  incomes 
would  have  no  tendency  to  lower  wages.  This  is  an 
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ingenuous  theory,  to  say  the  least.  If  incomes  are  heavily 
taxed  (as  they  will  be)  in  order  to  finance  a  family  allow¬ 
ance  scheme,  is  it  not  reasonable  to  assume  that  employers 
will  endeavour  to  increase  incomes  to  enable  them  to  meet 
the  extra  taxation  ?  And  what  better  way  can  they  increase 
incomes  than  by  decreasing  costs?  Although  only  a  few 
months  have  elapsed  since  the  pensions-at-sixty-five-re- 
gardless-of-income  Act  came  into  force,  there  have  been 
innumerable  instances  of  employers  reducing  wages  of  em¬ 
ployees  over  sixty-five,  and  it  is  tolerably  certain  that  if 
State  family  allowances  became  universal,  there  would  be 
a  distinct  tendency  for  wages  to  be  adjusted  to  include  the 
children’s  pension,  which  would  be  equivalent  to  a  tax  on 
the  childless. 

It  is  proposed  that  the  children’s  allowance  shall  be 
paid  to  the  mother  weekly,  through  the  post  office;  that 
it  shall  be  payable  for  the  children  of  all  insured  persons, 
whether  employed  or  unemployed,  and  shall  continue  dur¬ 
ing  strikes  and  presumably  (although  it  is  not  stated)  dur¬ 
ing  lock-outs.  Since  no  mention  is  made  of  married 
people,  it  must  be  assumed  that  the  unmarried  mother’s 
child  will  be  equally  eligible  for  the  five  shillings  a  week. 

Beyond  mentioning  that  the  estimated  cost  of  such  a 
scheme  would  be  125  million  pounds,  I  do  not  propose  to 
deal  with  the  financial  aspect :  the  purpose  of  this  article 
is  to  criticise  possible  effects. 

The  authors  of  The  Living  Wage  admit  that  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  face  up  to  the  objection  that  family  allowances 
might  encourage  undesirable  multiplication  of  families, 
but  they  brush  the  objection  aside  by  stating  that  “  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  families  rise  in  the  social  scale  above  the  poverty 
line,  the  birth  rate  tends  to  fall.  Reckless  breeding  is,  in 
fact,  a  phenomenon  of  abject  poverty.  Every  increase  in 
comfort  and  self  respect  makes  for  prudence  and  self- 
restraint.”  Surely  it  is  not  seriously  suggested  that  an 
allowance  of  eightpence  half-penny  per  day  per  child  is 
calculated  to  transform  a  reckless  breeder  into  a  disciple 
of  Malthus !  Is  it  not  more  reasonable  to  assume  that 
if  every  child  is  guaranteed  an  income  of  five  shillings  a 
week  there  will  be  a  distinct  tendency  for  the  population 
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to  increase  amongst  the  poorer  classes,  married  and 
unmarried  ? 

Earlier  unions  is  another  possible  result  of  family  allow¬ 
ances.  The  allowance  would  automatically  cease  as  soon 
as  the  child  left  school  and  entered  industry — at  just  the 
age  when  it  is  possibly  most  needed,  which  would  be 
particularly  felt  in  poor  families.  Generally  speaking,  the 
children  would  not  be  able  to  reimburse  their  parents  from 
their  wages  for  the  loss  resulting  from  the  cessation  of  the 
allowance.  The  added  privation  would  probably  cause 
unpleasantness,  young  people  would  be  thrown  more  and 
more  into  each  other’s  company,  and  the  allowance  would 
be  an  incentive  to  illicit  intercourse.  The  unemployed 
worker  would  certainly  not  be  more  prudent.  One  can 
almost  hear  him  say  :  “  It’s  all  right.  There’s  a  ‘  dollar  ’ 
a  week  hanging  on  to  it.”  And  the  discontented  worker 
would  be  more  inclined  to  leave  his  work  on  the  flimsiest 
pretext. 

The  problem  of  the  living  wage  is  rather  more  complex 
than  that  of  family  allowances.  It  would  be  possible  to 
establish  family  allowances  at  one  stroke  by  an  Act  of 
Parliament,  but  in  order  to  fix  a  living  wage  for  all  workers 
the  economics  and  all  the  complexities  of  each  industry 
would  have  to  be  considered,  together  with  the  conflicting 
views  regarding  a  living  wage.  It  is  suggested  that  the 
Labour  Movement,  acting  through  the  Trades  Union  Con¬ 
gress  and  the  Labour  Party,  should  take  the  first  step  by 
setting  up  a  commission  of  its  own  to  formulate  into  con¬ 
crete  figures  the  nebulous  ideas  as  expressed  by  different 
people.  Then  a  Labour  Government,  when  it  took  office, 
would  conduct  an  inquiry  of  its  own  in  order  to  supple¬ 
ment  the  work  of  the  Labour  Commission.  Any  inquiry, 
it  is  stated,  whether  official  or  unofficial,  must  endeavour  to 
ascertain  from  medical  men  and  women,  from  experts  in 
housing  and  education,  and  from  practical  housewives, 
what  scale  of  expenditure  is  necessary  in  order  to  satisfy 
the  requirements,  first  of  health  and  efficiency,  and  then 
the  cultural  life.  It  is  delightfully  characteristic  of  the 
intelligentsia,  who  are  so  anxious  to  do  something  for  us 
that  they  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  consult  the  actual 
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wage-earner  in  the  matter.  Apparently  he  does  not 
count. 

The  ingenuousness  of  these  people  is  charming.  Filled 
with  unbounded  enthusiasm  for  their  pet  scheme,  they 
appear  to  think  that  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  set  up  a  com¬ 
mission  or  two;  examine  doctors,  experts  and  housewives; 
fix  on  a  minimum  wage  calculated  to  satisfy  health,  effi¬ 
ciency  and  cultural  needs;  throw  in  the  guaranteed  week 
and  a  fortnight’s  holiday  a  year  with  full  pay,  and,  hey ! 
presto !  !  the  thing  is  done.  It’s  as  simple  as  acquiring 
furniture  on  the  hire  purchase  plan.  But  is  it  quite  so  easy 
as  they  would  have  us  believe  ?  I  fear  not. 

Take  the  question  of  fixing  the  minimum  wage.  The 
Labour  Movement  is  made  up  of  all  kinds  of  people,  many 
of  whom  are  faddists.  One  prominent  Labour  M.P.,  him¬ 
self  an  abstainer  and  non-smoker,  and  who  is  reputed 
to  be  abstemious,  has  more  than  once  spoken  of  a 
“  drink-sodden  democracy,”  whilst  another  and  equally 
prominent  Labour  M.P.  brags  about  the  champagne  he 
drinks,  the  cigars  he  smokes,  and  the  dinners  he  attends. 
As  both  these  gentlemen  would  most  certainly  adorn  any 
commission,  official  or  unofficial — probably  both — one  can 
visualise  a  heated  and  interesting,  if  not  instructive,  dis¬ 
cussion  on  the  relative  merits  of  nuts,  bananas  and  water 
(with  lemonade  and  gingerbeer  as  alternatives),  and  beer 
and  beefsteaks  !  This  would  raise  the  whole  question  as  to 
whether  the  living  wage  should  be  based  upon  the  barest 
necessities  or  should  include  beer,  wine,  spirits,  tobacco, 
and  other  things.  Again,  it  would  be  difficult  to  decide 
exactly  what  is  meant  by  cultural  life.  Would  pictures, 
theatres,  dances,  whist  drives,  etc.,  be  included  in  this 
category,  or  would  cultural  pursuits  be  limited  to  lectures 
on  eugenics,  the  value  of  vitamins,  biology,  etc.,  with 
occasional  visits  to  the  opera? 

Yet  another  problem  presents  itself.  Would  the  living 
wage  of  the  highly  skilled  mechanic  be  the  same  as,  say, 
the  road-sweeper.  If  so,  then  one  can  foresee  many  com¬ 
plications,  for  the  mechanic  will  most  surely  object.  If 
not,  then  the  living  wage  assessors  will  be  faced  with  the 
ticklish  task  of  fixing  a  living  wage  for  both,  thus  admit- 
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ting  varying  standards.  In  the  provinces,  the  cost  of  liv¬ 
ing  is  less  than  in  industrial  centres.  Will  the  living  wage 
be  less  in  the  villages  than  in  the  towns?  The  more  one 
goes  into  the  question  the  more  intriguing  it  becomes. 
The  worker’s  needs  and  desires  vary  so  much  that  the 
most  efficacious  plan  would,  it  seems,  be  to  consult  every 
worker  individually. 

And  what  about  the  economics  of  the  scheme  ?  Will  the 
living  wage  be  fixed  regardless  of  earnings?  Will  it  be 
the  same  for  the  man  who  earns  five  pounds  a  week  as  for 
him  who  earns  ten?  It  might  easily  happen  that  the  man 
who  earns  ten  pounds  a  week  can  live  on  much  less  than 
he  who  earns  five.  How  will  such  cases  be  met?  Trivial 
as  these  points  may  appear  to  be,  they  are  bound  to  crop 
up  if  and  when  attempts  are  made  to  fix  “  a  living  wage 
for  all  workers  regardless  of  occupation.” 

Having  arrived  at  some  fixed  living  wage,  the  Industrial 
Commission  would  be  faced  with  the  problem  of  applying 
it  to  industry.  In  prosperous  industries  there  would  be  no 
serious  obstacles  in  the  way,  but,  as  has  been  stated,  more 
than  fifty  would  require  to  be  subsidised — at  any  rate, 
during  the  period  of  reorganisation,  which  would  entail 
increased  burdens  upon  all  industries  and  all  workers. 
Nationalise  the  “key”  industries,  reorganise  others, 
increase  output,  and  organise  selling  agencies,  are  sugges¬ 
tions  put  forward  for  enabling  each  industry  to  bear  its 
share  of  the  burden  of  a  universal  living  wage. 

It  is  certain  that  during  the  process  of  reorganisation 
many  thousands  of  workers  will  be  displaced  by  the 
elimination  of  overlapping  and  wasteful  methods,  the 
speeding  up  of  machinery  and  other  causes,  and,  since  all 
industries  are  to  be  reorganised,  it  will  not  be  possible  to 
absorb  redundant  workmen  into  other  industries.  The 
alternative  is  to  reduce  hours,  but  as  this  method  would 
increase  costs  immensely  industry  would  be  in  an  even 
worse  position  to  carry  the  burden  of  a  legal  living  wage. 
“Inevitably,”  admit  the  authors  of  The  Living  Wage, 
“there  will  remain  a  large  body  of  workers  in  the  unor¬ 
ganised  and  unorganisable  trades  and  services  for  whom 
the  Industrial  Commission  could  do  little  or  nothing 
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directly,  notably  domestic  servants,  and  some  categories  of 
clerks,  typists,  and  shop  assistants.  These,  however, 
would  gain  at  once  from  the  children's  allowances,  while 
the  general  rise  in  the  level  of  wages  would  enable  them 
to  raise  their  demands.” 

We  can  all  agree  that  the  organisation  of  industry  is  far 
from  being  perfect,  that  industry  should  return  to  the 
worker  adequate  remuneration  to  enable  him,  his  wife  and 
family,  to  live  a  full  and  happy  life,  according  to  standards 
established  by  custom.  We  all  deplore  the  fact  that  at 
present  industry  fails  to  do  so,  and  that  there  is  a  large 
number  of  workers  for  whom  employment  cannot  be  found, 
but  it  is  very  questionable  indeed  whether  family  allow¬ 
ances  and  a  legal  living  wage  are  the  best  means  of 
remedying  the  evils — the  cure  may  be  worse  than  the 
disease. 

Is  it  good  for  industry,  or  for  the  workers,  that  wages 
should  be  fixed  by  a  committee  of  doctors  and  experts 
under  the  control  of  the  State  ?  Does  it  not  savour  of  the 
“  fodder  ”  or  “  cattle  ”  basis  to  fix  wages  upon  “  what 
expenditure  is  necessary  to  satisfy  the  requirements,  first 
of  health  and  education,  then  of  cultural  needs  ”  ?  Indeed, 
State  interference  with  our  daily  life  must  inevitably  result 
in  the  transference  of  responsibility  from  the  individual  to 
the  “bowelless  State.”  Assured  of  a  legal  living  wage, 
deprived  of  the  responsibility  of  securing  it  by  merit  and 
individual  effort,  there  will  be  less  incentive  to  display 
self-reliance  and  initiative,  and  there  would  be  a  distinct 
tendency  to  stereotype  our  material  civilisation  at  the  level 
of  the  living  wage.  Progress  ceases  with  the  cessation  of 
struggle. 

By  all  means  reorganise  the  industries,  increase  pro¬ 
duction,  organise  selling  agencies ;  let  us  do  anything  and 
everything  calculated  to  restore  prosperity  to  industry,  but 
let  the  fixing  of  wages  be  based  upon  the  degree  of  skill 
required  and  the  conditions  peculiar  to  industry,  and  sanc¬ 
tioned  by  agreement  between  the  employers  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  workers’  representatives  on  the  other;  let 
each  industry  work  out  its  own  salvation.  Spare,  oh,  spare 
us  the  curse  of  increased  State  bureaucracy  ! 


DOUGLAS  JERROLD’S  FACTS  AND  FANCIES 
By  Walter  Jerrold 

In  common  talk  and  careless  composition  unique  is  a  much 
abused  word ;  yet  the  volume  of  which  I  have  to  tell,  though 
printed  just  a  century  ago,  ranks  as  one  of  those  biblical 
rarities  of  which  but  a  single  copy  is  known  to  remain.  As 
a  rule,  in  the  case  of  such  rarity  uniqueness  is  assumed 
because  no  second  copy  has  been  traced,  in  the  present 
instance  it  is  possible  to  say,  with  some  assurance,  that  no 
second  copy  exists. 

For  upwards  of  twenty  years  I  was  engaged  in  collect¬ 
ing  materials  for  a  biography  of  my  grandfather,  Douglas 
Jerrold.  That  biography  was  in  type  in  the  summer  of 
1914,  when  the  outbreak  of  the  Great  War  caused 
publication  to  be  postponed  for  several  years.  Some 
time  after  the  work  was  actually  published  chance  brought 
to  my  notice  a  volume  which  would  have  necessi¬ 
tated  considerable  modification  of  one  of  the  earlier 
chapters  of  Douglas  Jerrold,  Dramatist  and  Wit.  So  far 
as  had  then  been  ascertainable  the  first  separate  publica¬ 
tion  of  Douglas  Jerrold’s,  apart  from  early  plays,  was  the 
three-volume  Men  of  Character,  published  in  1838  with 
appalling  illustrations  by  W.  M.  Thackeray;  yet  a  dozen 
years  earlier  Jerrold  had  written  sketches  sufficient  to  col¬ 
lect  into  volume  form,  had  so  collected  them  and  arranged 
for  publication  of  the  book  by  Messrs.  Hunt  and  Clarke. 
The  copy  had  been  sent  to  the  printers,  set  up  in  type 
and  printed  off  in  sheets — and  then,  presumably  before 
any  of  those  sheets  had  been  handed  over  to  the  co-ordinat¬ 
ing  care  of  a  bookbinder,  the  publishers  failed.  That 
was  in  1826,  when  Douglas  Jerrold,  a  young  man  of  three- 
and-twenty,  with  a  wife  and  two  babies,  was  writing  plays 
on  demand  in  return  for  a  small  weekly  salary  at  the 
Coburg  Theatre — now  “  The  Old  Vic.” 

Twenty  years  later  Douglas  Jerrold,  having  attained  a 
leading  position  as  playwright  and  become  widely  popular 
as  a  writer  for  Punch  and  creator  of  “  Mrs.  Caudle,” 
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learned  that  the  work  on  which  he  had  set  his  hopes  in  1826 
was  still  “in  sheets”  in  the  printers’  warehouse.  The 
book  which  the  youthful  author  would  have  been  gratified 
to  see  go  forth  to  the  world  was  regarded  with  very 
different  eyes  by  the  established  writer  of  two  decades 
later.  Jerrold  commissioned  a  friend  to  see  that  the  sheets 
of  the  early  production  were  destroyed.  That  friend 
was  Frederick  Guest  Tomlins,  dramatic  critic,  journalist 
and  seller  of  secondhand  books  in  Great  Russell  Street, 
Bloomsbury.  Tomlins  (what  bookman  could  have  resisted 
the  temptation  ?)  retained  a  set  of  the  sheets,  had  them  well 
bound,  and  recorded  the  story  in  a  fly-leaf  inscription.  It 
is  that  volume  which  at  last  came  into  my  possession — and 
through  the  agency  of  a  later  seller  of  second-hand  books 
in  Great  Russell  Street,  Bloomsbury. 

Tomlins’  fly-leaf  inscription  is  : — 

This  book  is  by  Douglas  Jerrold  but  was  never  published,  Messrs.  H. 
&  C.’s  bankruptcy  preventing  it ; ’and  after  lying  twenty  years  in  the 
printers’  warehouse  was  bought  by  me,  for  the  author,  and  destroyed  as 
waste  paper,  it  being  considered  too  jejune  for  publication  in  the  zenith 
of  the  author’s  reputation.  The  foundation  of  Mrs.  Caudle  and  many 
of  the  author’s  brilliant  portraitures  may  be  found  in  its  pages. — F.  G. 
Tomlins,  1846. 

The  book  thus  happily  preserved  is  an  octavo  volume 
of  336  pages,  the  title-page  of  which  runs  : — 

FACTS  AND  FANCIES. 

"  A  foolish  extravagant  spirit,  full  of  forms,  figures,  shapes,  objects, 
ideas,  apprehensions,  motions,  revolutions.” — Love’s  Labour  Lost. 

"  If  the  title  and  inscription  offend  your  gravity,  were  it  a  sufficient 
gratification  to  accuse  others,  I  could  produce  many  sober  treatises,  even 
sermons  themselves,  which  in  their  fronts  carry  more  fantastical  names. 
Howsoever,  it  is  a  kind  of  policy  in  these  days  to  prefix  a  fantastical 
title  to  a  book  which  is  to  be  sold :  for  as  larks  come  down  to  a  day- 
net,  many  vain  readers  will  tarry  and  stand  gazing  like  silly  passengers 
at  an  antick  picture  in  a  painter’s  shop,  that  will  not  look  at  a  judicious 
piece.” — Burton’s  Anatomy  of  Melancholy. 

LONDON : 

PUBLISHED  BY  HUNT  AND  CLARKE,  TAVISTOCK  STREET, 
COVENT  GARDEN. 

WHITING  AND  BRANSTON,  BEAUFORT  HOUSE,  STRAND. 
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When  the  existence,  in  a  state  of  suspended  animation 
as  it  were,  of  this  book  was  made  known  to  its  author  in 
1846,  he  was  grieving  over  the  recent  tragic  death  of 
Laman  Blanchard,  the  early  friend  to  whom  it  had  been 
dedicated,  and  possibly  this  was  not  without  its  influence 
in  making  him  decide  to  have  the  work  wholly  destroyed. 

Although  when  he  had  “  come  to  forty  year  ”  it  appeared 
jejttne  to  Jerrold,  the  lapse  of  time  has  given  his  book  new 
interest,  and  if  it  has  nothing  to  add  to  its  writer’s  literary 
reputation  it  has  much  to  add  to  our  knowledge  of  him 
as  a  man.  It  is  of  a  kind  quite  distinct  from  any  of  the 
work  with  which  the  author  had  established  that  reputation ; 
style  and  form  both  differ  greatly  from  his  later  writings. 
Despite  an  assumption  of  experienced  age  it  is  marked 
with  the  eager  impulsiveness — and  bitterness — of  youth; 
one  of  the  longer  pieces.  The  Weathercock’s  Story,  being 
a  rhapsodical  prose  rendering  of  an  allegory  of  the  poet’s 
position  in  the  world,  reminiscent  of,  but  unlike,  the  youth¬ 
ful  Shelley’s  Alastor.  In  form,  but  in  form  alone,  the 
book  slightly  suggests  the  linked  descriptive  fictions  of 
Washington  Irving,  which  had  preceded  it,  and  the 
threaded  stories  in  which  Dickens  originally  designed  to 
set  forth  the  adventures  of  the  Pickwickians  a  dozen  years 
later. 

I  have  said  that  could  I  have  known  this  book  when 
writing  Douglas  Jerrold’s  biography  I  should  have  had  to 
rewrite  one  of  the  earlier  chapters,  and  I  should  have  had 
to  do  so  because  so  much  of  it  is  both  mentally  and  physi¬ 
cally  autobiographical.  Though  the  author  was  but  three- 
and-twenty  when  it  was  completed,  in  all  probability 
much  of  the  book  had  appeared  earlier  in  periodicals. 
There  is  a  hint  of  an  old  man  looking  backwards  in  what 
was  seemingly  the  first  title  chosen  for  the  book,  “  Visit  to 
My  Schoolmaster,”  which  appears  as  the  superior  heading 
on  the  first  page  of  the  text,  but  is  never  repeated.* 
Though  the  early  twenties  might  be  thought  soon  to  start 
schoolday  reminiscences  it  must  be  recalled  that  Douglas 

(i)  As  originally  designed,  too,  the  book  was  seemingly  intended  to 
be  in  more  than  one  volume,  for  the  first  two  “  signatures  ”  of  the  text 
are  lettered  "  Vol.  I." 
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Jerrold  had  left  his  second  and  last  school  on  entering  the 
Navy  while  still  in  his  eleventh  year.  The  finally  devised 
title — which  appears  nowhere  but  on  the  title-page — more 
happily  sums  up  the  contents,  for  though  it  is  not  always 
easy  to  mark  where  facts  merge  in  fancies,  both  are 
liberally  represented. 

In  fancy  the  author  revisits  his  old  schoolmaster  and 
tells  him,  inter  alia,  the  fate  of  some  whilom  schoolmates. 
This  thread  of  connection  is  attenuated  at  times  to  invisi¬ 
bility,  as  if  the  writer  found  himself  irked  by  the  artifice. 
The  schoolmaster  is  described  as  one  whose  face,  “  smiling 
itself,  generated  a  smile  in  others,”  and  so  cheered  the 
youthful  “  old  boy  ”  who  could  pen  the  sad  lines,  “  Mine, 
though  a  short  life,  has  had  no  spring,  or  a  spring  with  but 
little  sun.”  Passing  into  the  Navy  at  an  age  when  most 
boys  were  yet  in  their  early  schooling,  he  had  been  paid 
off,  after  less  than  two  years  of  service,  to  find  that  the 
peace  which  followed  the  Battle  of  Waterloo  had  ruined 
his  father’s  theatre  at  Sheerness.  There  followed  removal 
to  a  London  home,  and  years  of  struggle.  The  ex-“  first- 
class  volunteer,”  compulsorily  retired  while  yet  short  of  his 
thirteenth  birthday,  exchanged  his  uniform  for  a  com¬ 
positor’s  apron  on  becoming  apprenticed  to  a  printer,  and, 
while  working  long  hours  in  uncongenial  companionship, 
had  to  steal  from  the  night  time  in  which  to  make  good  in 
his  own  way  his  educational  deficiencies.  To  this  we  owe 
the  tone  of  his  reverie  as  he  recalls  the  recent  past  while 
standing  at  the  door  of  his  one-time  schoolhouse.  Some¬ 
thing  in  the  years  that  lay  between  had  engendered  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  bitterness  such  as  could  only  come  from  an  unduly 
sensitive  nature  cut  to  the  quick. 

“  Toil,  toil,  toil,  with  all  its  train  of  insult-broken  feel¬ 
ings,  young  cherubs,  maimed  and  wounded,  in  blood  and 
tears,  came  blighting  on  my  sense  :  it  made  me,  as  some 
would  say,  rebellious.  I  know  not  that;  but  it  made  me 
feel  as  I  would  leap  from  out  myself,  careless  of  how  or 
whither.  Rebellious  !  Apathy,  you  scourge  with  whip  of 
iron  the  naked  flesh,  and  if  it  tremble  from  the  cut,  it  is  the 
movement  of  rebellion ;  you  smite  the  heart,  and  execrate 
if  that  it  quiver;  you  hew  off  a  limb,  and  lift  your  hands. 
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denouncing  curses,  if  the  blood  follow;  you  hunt  the  poor 
unpatronised  wretch  to  the  precipice’s  edge — if  he  would 
shun  the  fall  into  the  gulf,  he  must  fight  his  way  back 
against  an  hundred  charged  weapons — leave  the  vital  cur¬ 
rent  on  the  two-edged  blades ;  if  tired,  sickened  with  strife, 
he  leap  to  safety,  his  hunters  throw  down  their  bloody 
weapons,  devoutly  cross  themselves,  look  up  to  the  sweet 
sky,  and  bless  their  souls  they  are  not  cowards  !  ” 

Sight  of  the  smiling  schoolmaster  serves  as  introduction 
to  a  long  discursive  and  more  than  a  little  cynical  essay 
on  laughter.  Then,  seated  at  that  schoolmaster’s  fireside, 
the  returned  one  tells  how  "  Mr.  Evans  asked  me  after 
many  of  my  old  schoolfellows,  against  whom  I  had  jostled 
in  the  world,  not  mixed  with — for  the  hands  that  had  been 
linked  with  mine  to  form  the  frolic  circle,  had  often  coldly 
returned  the  ardent  shake, — or  oftener  shook  not  at  all.” 
Thus  is  introduced  “The  Fate  of  Wilbert,”  above  which 
Tomlins  has  pencilled  “  a  good  deal  of  D.J.’s  own  career 
and  feelings  in  Wilbert’s  fate.” 

This  character  sketch  is  so  compact  of  the  writer’s 
“  career  and  feelings  ”  that  it  may  in  the  main  be  regarded 
as  an  autobiographic  summary,  covering  the  first  two 
decades  or  so  of  Jerrold’s  life — part  of  it  even  being  cast 
in  the  first  person,  as  though  easier  to  handle  in  presenting 
vivid  memories.  “  Poor  Wilbert ! — his  was  an  unhappy 
lot.  Nature  had  placed  him  in  a  low  and  obscure  calling; 
and  not  content  with  that  humiliation,  had  cursed  him 
with  a  mind  sensitive  and  generous — tenderly  alive  to  the 
thorns  of  [a]  situation  which  fall  hurtless  upon  harder 
natures.” 

The  following  passage  suggests  that  the  youngest  son  of 
the  Sheerness  theatrical  family  had  had  so  little  of  early 
home  life  as  to  feel  a  stranger  in  the  family  circle  : 

“  Relations  I  have  :  my  mother  has  a  mother’s  love  : — 
my  sister,  I  know,  would  weep  as  the  earth  fell  upon  my 
coffin-lid : — but  there  is  a  feeling  in  my  heart  which  is 
of  itself — condenses  all  within  itself — has  no  mother,  sister, 
nor  kin.  It  is  a  monument  in  my  soul’s  wilderness,  whose 
fabric  they  cannot  understand, — as  modern  ignorance 
ponders  over  hieroglyphics,  and  asks,  with  wondering 
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stupidity,  what  they  import,  what  is  their  value?  That 
monument,  at  which  they  smile  and  jest — that  monument 
is  my  pride,  even  in  the  dark  and  cheerless  atmosphere  that 
surrounds,  and  the  siege  that  battles  against  it.” 

“  This  was  Wiilbert : — from  infancy  this  spirit  had 
directed  him.  In  the  hours  of  childhood  he  possessed  not 
that  mad  revelry  of  early  nature,  common  with  boys : 
he  was  sedate,  and  gathered  within  himself.  All  children 
claim  not  the  same  love  of  parents ;  and  Wilbert  thought  so 
in  his  childhood,  however  later  years  and  strong  develop¬ 
ment  of  faculty  might  have  enlarged  an  affection,  which 
in  his  childish  hours  he  deemed  he  shared  not  equally 
with  others.  By  circumstance  compelled  to  live  much 
from  his  father’s  roof,  his  young  soul  was  sometimes  chilled 
as  he  visited  the  general  hearth;  and  when  he  looked  into 
his  mother’s  eyes,  it  was  not  with  the  gay  confidence  of 
his  brethren  :  his  manner  was  subdued  and  awkward ;  and 
the  visit  was,  to  his  early  sense,  directed  by  a  feeling  in 
which  nature  had  a  part,  but  which  was  also  compulsatory 
and  confusing.  He  quitted  the  family  apartment  without 
a  sigh;  for  he  felt  like  an  intruder.  These  imaginings, 
working  upon  a  naturally  contemplative  and  enquiring 
mind,  gave  an  early  independence  and  haughtiness  to  his 
character.  He  communed  much  with  his  own  bosom; 
and  the  frequent  council  taught  him  to  prefer  its  converse 
to  the  society  and  pastimes  which  even  then  his  judgment 
marked  as  vain.  Of  kindred  he  knew  but  little,  and  could 
care  for  but  less.  They  seemed  estranged  from  him;  and 
the  division  made  him  proud,  and  reckless  of  their  weal : — 
all,  but  one;  and  there  was  one  heart,  whose  sisterly  throb 
was  more  valued  than  the  opinion  of  all  the  world;  for 
that  beat  towards  him,  and  he  loved  it.  It  was  one  of 
the  few,  very  few  things  offered  at  his  shrine  of  feeling  : — 
he  forgot  it  not  in  later  years;  but  in  his  manhood 
prized  it.” 

Douglas  Jerrold’s  favourite  sister,  evidently  glanced 
at  here,  became  the  wife  of  William  John  Hammond,  the 
actor,  and  sometime  manager  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre. 
His  other  sister,  as  I  have  heard  my  mother  (her  daughter) 
say,  was  “  too  like  Douglas  ”  in  temperament  and  quickness 
of  wits  for  them  to  be  special  chums. 
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So  much  of  this  somewhat  extravagantly  phrased 
sketch  is  the  writer’s  own  story  presented  as  that  of  Wilbert 
that  “  compelled  by  circumstances  to  live  much  from  his 
father’s  roof  ”  may  indicate  that  from  an  unusually  early 
age  the  boy  was  sent  to  a  boarding  school,  owing  to  his 
family  being  professionally  nomadic,  and  passing  fre¬ 
quently  from  one  to  another  of  the  theatres  on  the 
“  circuit”  of  which  his  father  was  manager.  There  follows 
a  passage  indubitably  autobiographical,  and  the  more 
interesting  in  that  though  the  brief  experience  was  to  be 
glanced  at  again  and  again  in  Jerrold’s  miscellaneous 
writings,  it  is  the  only  direct  record  he  has  left  of  his 
connection  with  the  Navy. 

“  At  an  early  period  of  boyhood  Wilbert  was  destined 
to  begin  his  varied  part  in  this  world  of  perplexities,  as 
a  sailor; — destined  for  that  grave  of  intellect,  a  man-of- 
war  ;  where  all  the  elegance  and  refinement  of  our  nature 
are  compromised  for  an  unquestioned  motive  of  bravery, 
and  all  relaxation  sought  for  in  a  can  of  liquor,  or  even 
a  more  degraded  enjoyment.  There  authority  stalks  in 
its  hundred  fantastic  shapes,  from  the  veteran  of  seventy 
to  the  infant  of  seven;  and  the  little  creature  (such  are 
earthly  things,)  growing  above  the  nursery-top,  flutters 
a  miniature  of  the  quarter-deck’s  emperor,  mouthes  the 
big  oath,  and  screams  at  human  flesh.  There  the  young 
mind  of  Wilbert  had  been  awakened  into  admiration  by 
mortal  daring,  and  sickened  at  mortal  debasement.  His 
breast  has  glowed  to  see  the  cool  sailor  hanging  from 
the  yard,  whilst  the  tempest  flapped  its  hundred  wings 
around  him,  and  the  waters  yawned  unnumbered  graves 
beneath  : — and  his  heart  has  chilled  to  see  the  same  being, 
who  has  with  calm-set  muscle  outstared  death  in  all  its 
horrors,  striped  like  a  beast  for  some  casual  fault,  taking, 
perhaps,  much  of  its  enormity  from  the  whim  of  his 
master.  These  things  have  prompted  the  young  mind  of 
Wilbert  to  demand — ‘  And  is  this  man }  ’  and  he  has  turned 
his  eyes  from  the  poor,  writhing  wretch  vainly  suppli¬ 
cating  of  fellow-earth  for  mercy,  to  the  blue  heaven  above, 
and  all  his  soul  has  been  in  that  question — ‘  And  is  this 
man?’  Such  scenes  could  not  delight  the  mind  of  Wil¬ 
bert;  though  the  novelty  and  bustle  of  a  sailor’s  life. 
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awhile  dispelled  the  questions  which  could  gain  no  answer 
but  disgust.  Often  did  his  musing  spirit  betray  him  into 
error ; — often  was  he  aroused  from  the  reverie  of  nature 
by  the  hoarse  note  of  command,  and  the  order  against 
thought.*  It  would  seem  that  his  feelings  anticipated 
their  violation  as  he  first  beheld  the  tomb  of  his  better 
sensations.  It  was  a  bleak  and  miserable  day  in  the  month 
of  January  [1813],  when,  attired  in  the  livery  of  loyalty, 
that  was  to  affect  his  moral  as  well  as  physical  functions, 
he  left  his  home  (not  pangless,  though  the  general  weak¬ 
ness  of  childhood  did  not  so  much  betray  his  heart),  and 
launched  for  the  new  world  in  which  he  was  to  direct 
his  future  energies.  As  he  beheld  the  ship  frown  black 
and  cheerless  from  out  the  wintry  mist,  and  saw  the  brown 
universe  of  waters,  he  wept,  and  turned  his  eye  towards 
the  beach.  He  beheld  his  new  world ;  and  his  eye,  striving 
to  read  the  scroll  of  futurity,  was  strained  till  tears  pricked 
out  the  sight.  He  disdained  the  offer  to  return,  and  with 
a  dry  cheek  mounted  the  ship’s  side — the  ladder  of  his 
destinies.  Here  he  found  but  few  to  protect  him.  Left  to 
the  mad  riot  of  older  beings,  he  shared  their  pastime  as 
he  shared  their  duty.  There  was  one  whose  professions 
of  esteem  and  continued  friendship  met  a  sorry  contrast, 
and  showed  the  thin  fabric  of  human  bubbles  in  an  after 
shore-salutation.  Too  many  suns  had  shone  on  Wilbert’s 
coat;  and  as  he  stretched  forth  his  palm  to  the  late  equal 
ship-mate,  now  fleshy  and  well-clothed,  a  mysterious 
glance  fell  upon  his  garments  : — Wilbert  returned  his 
ungreeted  hand  into  his  empty  pocket,  and,  for  once 
smiling  at  mortal  constancy — walked  on.” 

That  passage  suggests  that  it  was  rather  the  force  of 
circumstances  than  boyish  zeal  that  made  Douglas  Jerrold 
a  sailor,  though  love  of  the  sea  remained  a  lifelong  passion. 
Here  again  we  have  self-revelation  of  a  quick,  impulsive, 
proud  and  keenly  sensitive  nature.  With  earliest  experi¬ 
ence  apparently  associated  with  a  comfortable  prosperity, 

(i)  I  once  heard  a  captain  of  a  man-of-war  exclaiming  in  reply  to  a 
young  midshipman  who  said  “  he  had  been  thinking  ” :  "  Damn  you, 
Sir,  you  shall  not  think  whilst  you  are  in  my  ship.”  [In  writing  that 
footnote  Douglas  Jerrold  was  no  doubt  recording  a  scene  in  which  he 
had  himself  played  the  thinking  part.] 
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he  was  to  be  w'ounded  again  and  again  in  the  years  of 
struggle  that  began  all  too  early,  and  the  “  ancient  scars  ” 
were  pricked  when  in  plays  and  later  writers  he  indulged 
in  bitter  sarcasm  and  cynicism  on  the  worldliness  of  the 
worldly. 

“  Fortunately  ...  his  nautical  existence  was  but  of  short 
duration,”  yet,  brief  as  it  was,  much  of  the  experience  so 
seared  the  child’s  soul  that  it  affected  the  man’s  outlook 
through  life.  In  the  fancy  concerning  Wilbert  he  followed 
the  fact  of  his  own  story  in  passing  from  the  position  of  a 
naval  officer  to  that  of  a  printer’s  apprentice,  and  in  the 
following  passage  we  have  Jerrold’s  only  recorded  reminis 
cence  of  his  years  in  the  printing  house. 

“At  thirteen  behold  Wilbert  thrown  back  upon  the  land, 
to  begin  the  world  anew;  congratulating  himself,  that,  at  so 
early  a  period,  he  is  free  :  for,  had  his  poor  services  been 
required  some  years  longer,  incapable  of  new  pursuits  on 
shore,  what  would  have  been  the  fate  of  the  man-midship¬ 
man  ?  Had  his  ‘  love  of  country  ’  been  ever  so  unbounded, 
it  would  have  been  surely  unreturned  by  the  object  of  his 
affections.  Awhile,  like  a  loose  straw  upon  the  waters  he 
had  quitted,  he  floated  with  the  wave  and  tide  of  circum¬ 
stance,  until  he  was  bound  to  straws  indeed.  Prompted  by 
independence  of  mind  to  submit  to  the  drudgery  of  a  trade, 
— to  tie  up  his  bursting  heart  in  apron-strings;  to  laugh, 
to  jest ;  to  seem  one  of  the  things  whose  delights  he  pitied  as 
he  scorned,  to  be  herded  up  with  beings  whose  bodies  were 
hired;  where  mind  was  not  the  bargain;  where  the  image 
of  the  gross  fancy  was  applauded  by  the  vulgar  throat — 
to  be  in  the  hourly  experience  of  this  for  a  dull  and  un¬ 
grateful  life!  Then,  often  would — ‘Why  do  I  live.?’  be 
wrung  from  his  tortured  heart,  and  he  would  have  leaped, 
no  matter  where,  to  escape  the  moving  carcases  around 
him.  These  were  the  agonising  feelings  that  wore  him — 
at  times  perverted  his  heart  into  an  inhuman  and  a  sense¬ 
less  thing.  There  was  one  horrible  pang  within  its  core, 
that  spread  its  deadening  misery  through  channels  that 
were  by  nature  framed  to  carry  love  and  general  bounteous¬ 
ness.  The  morning  delivered  him  to  the  care  of  insult; 
and  but  night  released  him  from  its  fang.  All  cannot 
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know  that  writhing  of  the  spirit  doomed  to  such  an  associa¬ 
tion  :  it  distorts  the  creature  formed  for  joy  and  happiness, 
to  a  demon  blighting  its  own  abode,  and  scowling  at 
mankind.” 

Well  may  the  printer’s  apprentice — student  in  free  night 
hours  of  French  and  Latin,  avid  reader  of  Sir  Thomas 
Browne,  Jeremy  Taylor,  Burton’s  Anatomy — have  felt  an 
imperfect  sympathy  with  the  generality  of  his  work-fellows. 
Of  the  time  when  the  extraordinary  energy  and  determina¬ 
tion  that  informed  his  slight  physical  frame,  along  with  a 
morbid  sensitiveness  almost  tragic  in  its  intensity,  had 
enabled  him  to  quit  the  compositor’s  case  for  the  pen  of  a 
free-lance  contributor  to  ephemeral  periodicals  and  play¬ 
wright  for  the  minor  theatres,  the  writer  says  nothing.  It 
was  the  period  from  which  he  was  looking  back  on  his  sun¬ 
less  spring.  With  the  impressions  of  drudgery  at  a  trade 
he  leaves  his  own  story — unless  in  the  account  of  Wilbert’s 
death  the  writer  was,  in  the  way  of  imaginative  youth 
suffering  under  the  “  slings  and  arrows,”  dramatically 
imagining  his  own  early  end. 

Some  other  of  the  contents  of  the  volume  can  be  but 
cursorily  referred  to.  In  a  brief  sketch  of  “  Mrs.  Smith” 
is  a  hint  of  Margaret  Caudle  in  the  sentence  “  many  also 
were  the  curtain-lectures  to  which  poor  Mr.  Smith  was  sub¬ 
jected  on  his  inordinate  and  ruinous  propensity  of  lend¬ 
ing”';  and  in  “Mrs.  Mackenzie” — “if  the  bards  evinced 
bow  great  the  human  mind  could  become,  Mrs.  Mackenzie 
proved  how  good  ” — I  think  we  have  a  slight  sketch  .of 
the  author’s  maternal  grandmother,  a  Mrs.  Reid,  to  whose 
patronymic,  according  to  family  tradition,  her  most  cele¬ 
brated  grandson  owed  his  Christian  name. 

In  “The  Fiends”  the  author  appears  to  have  returned 
to  something  of  autobiography  in  pretending  to  tell  how  a 
school-fellow  turned  author  : — 

“  One  evening,  sitting  alone  in  the  schoolroom,  he  felt 
his  spirits  raised  above  the  beings  gambolling  in  the  distant 
playground;  he  thought  he  held  a  supernatural  com- 

(i)  The  theme  of  the  first  of  the  "  Caudle  Lectures  ”  in  Punch,  nearly 
twenty  years  later,  was  that  same  ruinous  propensity  as  exemplified  by 
Job  Caudle. 
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munion,  and  spurned  the  associates  of  his  former  hours; 
a  new  sense  was  given  to  him,  it  was  that  of  pity,  con¬ 
temptuous  pity,  for  the  lovers  of  trap,  bat  and  ball.  He 
looked  at  the  fair  sky,  the  distant  trees,  and  even  the  birch 
bursting  into  bloom  a  few  paces  from  the  window,  and  he 
thought  he  felt  something  of  kindred  brightness  to  the 
heaven,  frowned  on  by  the  aspiring  and  dark-leaved  forest, 
and  relieved  by  the  blossoming  of  the  little  shrub ;  feeling 
was  rioting  in  every  vein ;  a  restlessness  was  at  his  fingers’ 
ends;  he  could  not  stifle  the  wish,  the  guilty,  the  horror- 
bringing  wish,  to  express  sensation;  devils  w'ere  ready  to 
catch  the  vagrant,  soul-entrapping  thought.  The  boy  was 
lost; — three  demons  sprang  up  before  him,  seeming,  to  his 
fascinated  gaze,  beautiful  as  cherubim ;  he  hailed  them  with 
all  the  frantic  ardour  of  intoxicated  youth; — he  devoted 
himself  to  their  hope-inspiring  presence,  and  hastened  to 
seal  the  compact.  The  devils  presented  their  materials.” 

Those  materials  were  “  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  the  fiends 
for  his  destruction.”  As  that  story  finishes  the  school¬ 
master’s  wife  enters  to  say  that  “  a  little  man  ”  wishes  to  see 
Mr.  Evans.  This  leads  to  another  self -revelatory  frag¬ 
ment  on  a  matter  on  which  Douglas  Jerrold  was  early 
sensitive — his  lack  of  inches.  In  a  magazine  sketch  that 
appeared  at  the  time  this  book  should  have  been  published 
he  wrote,  concerning  the  drill-sergeant,  “  we  see  something 
under  a  middle-sized  man  looking  over  our  head.  On  this 
we  feel  our  safety,  and  triumph  in  the  glory  of  five  feet 
one.”  In  the  essay  on  “  Little  Men  ”  the  writer — pretend¬ 
ing  for  the  writing-while  to  be  “  far  removed  from  the 
odium  attached  to  folks  under  the  ‘  common  size  ’  ” — 
indulges  in  a  humorous  piece  of  special  pleading  on  behalf 
of  the  under-sized.  Another  old  schoolfellow  character 
sketch  is  followed  by  “  The  Slave,”  “  The  First  Enslaver’s 
Sepulchre,”  and  “A  Fable  of  the  Future” — all  dealing 
with  the  already  doomed,  though  but  slowly  passing, 
custom  by  which  the  white  races  held  the  black  as  saleable 
merchandise. 

About  the  closing  portion  of  this  curious  medley  given 
biblical  unity  is  something  bibliographically  interesting. 
“  The  Story  of  the  Tutor  and  His  Three  Pupils  ”  appears 
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to  be  the  only  piece  of  work  in  his  volume  that  was  never 
published  which  the  author  thought  fit  to  put  forth  later, 
and  then  he  re-wrote  it.  An  The  Monthly  Magazine  for 
September,  1831,  there  appeared  “The  Tutor  Fiend  and 
His  Three  Pupils,”  and  that  story,  which  has  been 
reprinted  in  several  collections  of  Douglas  Jerrold’s  mis¬ 
cellaneous  writings,  is  but  a  re-rendering — in  about  one- 
quarter  the  length — of  “  The  Story  of  the  Tutor  and  His 
Three  Pupils,”  which  occupies  rather  more  than  one-third 
of  the  strangely  preserved  Facts  and  Fancies. 

The  existence  of  this  volume,  so  happily  preserved  over 
eighty  years  ago  by  the  zeal  of  one  Great  Russell  Street 
bookseller,  became  known  to  me  at  long  last  by  means  of 
the  catalogue  of  another  bookseller  in  Great  Russell 
Street ;  it  now  finally  returns  to  Great  Russell  Street,  to  be 
placed — in  accordance  with  my  conviction  that  there  all 
unique  volumes  rightly  belong — in  the  Library  of  the 
British  Museum. 

That  a  book  such  as  this,  single  representative  of  a 
whole  edition  printed  but  a  hundred  years  ago,  could 
remain  so  long  unknown  may  well  stimulate  the  hopes  of 
those  who  like  to  dream  that  greater  biblical  rarities  yet 
await  the  chance  of  similar  happy  discovery. 


DANTE  IN  MODERN  ITALY 
By  R.  E.  Gordon  George 

There  is  in  Italy  to-day  no  educated  man  or  woman  who 
has  not  studied  the  Divina  Commedia.  Italy’s  greatest 
poet  is  the  possession  of  all  the  readers  of  a  people  now 
close  on  forty  millions;  and  when  an  Englishman  thinks 
how  little  interest  Milton  or  even  Shakespeare  has  for 
his  young  compatriot,  except  in  Universities,  he  is  amazed 
to  hear  long  passages  from  the  Inferno  recited  by  the 
young  engineer  at  an  afternoon  call,  or  by  the  commercial 
traveller  in  the  train  through  the  Tyrol  on  his  way  to  buy 
screws  in  Germany.  Nothing  but  appreciation  could  have 
stored  these  vibrating  lines  in  the  memory  of  years; 
nothing  but  surviving  enthusiasm  could  explain  the 
dramatic  vigour  with  which  young  Italians  are  in  the  habit 
of  declaiming  them.  Either  culture  is  general  in  Italy,  or 
Dante,  six  hundred  years  after  his  death,  has  a  hold  over 
his  countrymen  which  is  independent  of  a  specially  culti¬ 
vated  taste. 

In  any  secondary  school  in  Italy  a  boy  begins  his  study 
of  Dante  in  his  sixteenth  year.  He  will  have  read  already 
something  of  Virgil  and  of  Horace,  of  Carducci  and 
Leopardi,  of  Tasso  and  of  Ariosto :  he  will  have  read  in 
lower  classes  /  Promessi  Sfosi,  that  absorbing  historical 
romance  which  is  more  widely  known  in  Italy  than  any 
other  masterpiece  of  literature ;  still  earlier  years  will  have 
been  touched  by  the  sentiment  of  the  Cuore  of  De  Amicis. 
Then,  in  a  language  which,  although  that  of  a  century 
before  Chaucer,  is  still  not  unintelligible  to  him,  he  begins 
to  read  the  terrible  account  of  the  eternal  punishment  of 
sin :  the  close  relation  between  the  earthly  crime  and  the 
reward  it  merits  in  the  life  after  death,  the  ghastly  hideous¬ 
ness  and  filth  by  which  hell  is  fitly  pictured,  the  torment 
of  fire  and  of  frost,  the  touching  associations  through  the 
remembered  temptation  with  the  life  of  earth,  the  survival 
of  individual  and  political  strife,  the  failure  of  ideals,  and 
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through  all,  in  the  revelation  of  moral  and  philosophic  truth, 
the  profound  and  passionate  assertion  of  justice  and  order 
in  the  universe. 

We  track 

still  further  that  declivity  of  woe 
which  doth  our  universal  guilt  ensack. 

Justice  divine!  can  any  there  below 
heap  up  such  penalties  and  travail  new? 
and  why  does  guilt  of  ours  consume  us  so?  * 

Surely  it  is  strange  that  such  a  subject  should  fascinate 
the  mind  of  the  modern  young  man  in  cheerful  Italy,  the 
land  of  shrewd  peasants,  of  engineers  and  electricians; 
surely  this  is  a  strange  theme  on  which  to  concentrate  the 
thoughts  of  a  boy,  when  the  stirring  passions  add  but  a 
happy  poignancy  to  the  promises  of  life,  and  youth  with 
nameless  and  aimless  desires  lords  a  new  kingdom  “with 
beauty  his  handmaid  and  history  his  minister  and  time  his 
ancient  harper  and  sweet  romance  his  bride  ”  ! 

But  in  reality  the  Inferno  of  Dante  soon  explains  the 
reason  why,  while  still  absorbing  mature  thought,  it  stamps 
itself  upon  the  hearts  of  the  Italian  girls  and  boys.  Dante’s 
poem  is  full  of  vivid  pictures  of  the  world  Italian  children 
know  ;  the  dog  gnawing  its  bone,  the  flying  doves,  the  fire¬ 
flies  in  the  summer  nights,  the  boat  putting  out  from  shore, 
the  friar  in  his  habit  walking  along  the  street.  The  very 
names  spoken  in  the  bottomless  pit  are  all  familiar  to 
them:  Pisa,  the  opprobrium  of  nations;  Fiesole  with  her 
evil  people  of  old ;  Bolsena  with  its  eels ;  Genoa,  her  men 
full  of  every  rascality;  Florence,  the  city  best  known  of  all 
in  hell :  the  description  of  natural  scenes,  of  the  landscape 
and  the  olive  and  the  cypress  below  the  white  horizon  and 

(i)  Cosi  scendemmo 

Pigliando  piti  della  dolente  ripa, 

Che’l  mal  dell’universo  tutto  insacca. 

Ahi  giustizia  di  Dio!  tante  che  stipa 
Nuove  travaglie  e  pene,  quante  io  viddi? 

E  perchfe  nostra  colpa  si  ne  scipa? 

— Inferno,  vii,  16-21. 

(The  English  version  in  the  text  is  throughout  that  of  Mr.  Melville 
Best  Anderson,  published  by  the  World  Book  Company,  Yonkers-on- 
Hudson.) 
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the  luminous  air ;  the  continuity  even  of  the  landmarks,  for 
the  villages  Trespiano  and  Galuzzo  are  still  the  boundaries 
of  Florence  north  and  south — these  concrete  things 
naturally  interest  them.  But  when  we  read  in  youth  we  do 
not  read  only  for  concrete  things  any  more  than  we  read 
only  to  find  an  answer  to  mysteries ;  we  take  much  on  trust, 
and  repose  in  the  dreamland  of  vaguely  attractive  pictures, 
suggested  in  a  rhythm  of  musical  words.  The  terza  rima, 
which  subjugates  even  the  English  boy  when  he  reads  the 
Ode  to  the  West  Wind,  is  associated  to  the  Italian  ear 
with  a  majestic  command  over  the  music  of  a  liquid 
language  :  the  most  melodious  letters  are  in  it,  constantly 
recurring,  and  lend  themselves  to  sonorous  composition. 
Dante  had  learnt  from  Virgil,  his  “  master  and  author,”  the 
lesson  of  a  sounding  style,  and  any  passage  in  the  Divina 
Commedia  is  sufficient  to  show  it,  even  those  strange 
groups  of  meaningless  sounds'  which  Dante  inserted  to 
express  the  mysterious  converse  of  Paradise,  or  the  babel 
with  which  hell’s  children  greet  their  haughty  lord.  But 
the  charm  of  the  Inferno  to  the  young  Italian  is  in  the  two 
episodes  which  he  is  almost  sure  to  have  by  heart,  those  of 
Francesca  da  Rimini  and  the  death  of  Ugolino  della 
Gherardesca,  for  in  these  there  is  more  tenderness  than 
horror,  and  Dante,  who  never  hesitates  to  associate  the 
pitiable  victims,  as  much  of  their  enemies  as  of  one 
another,  or  of  themselves,  with  the  ultimum  sufplicium  of 
the  universe,  allows  them  to  remember  all  that  was  most 
affecting,  or  even  most  delightful  in  their  life  on  earth; 
for  in  the  lines  most  familiar  of  all  Dante’s  to  the  English 
he  explains  that  this  is  their  very  crown  of  sorrow.  So  it 
is  that  hell  becomes  heartrending;  we  understand  it  best 
as  a  remembrance  of  the  most  bitter  poignancies  of  life  : — 

Ah  me, 

how  many  tender  thoughts,  what  longing  drew 
these  lovers  to  the  pass  of  agony.* 

It  was  on^  of  the  most  touching  moments  in  Sarah  Bern¬ 
hardt’s  acting  of  Jean  Dore  when  the  jury  on  the  stage 

(i)  Oh  lasso! 

Quanti  dolci  pensier,  quanto  disio 
Men6  costoro  al  doloroso  passo! 
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coughed  and  sniffed  as  the  actress  pleaded  to  them  for 
her  murderer  son.  So  in  the  Inferno  nothing  is  more  tragic 
than  Dante’s  own  sensitiveness  to  the  sufferings  of  the 
damned  : — 

Francesca,  all  thy  torments  dim  mine  eyes 
with  tears  that  flow  for  sympathy  and  rue. 

But  tell  me :  in  the  time  of  the  sweet  sighs 
by  what  and  how  did  Love  to  you  disclose 
the  vague  desires  that  ye  should  realise?  ‘ 

Then,  with  a  vividness  that  a  young  Italian  of  to-day 
would  not  be  the  last  to  understand,  Francesca  explains 
how  her  lover  and  she  resisted  one  another  till  the  fatal 
moment : — 

When  reading  of  the  smile  long-waited-for 
being  kissed  by  such  a  lover  chivalrous, 
he,  never  now  from  me  divided  more. 

Kissed  me  upon  the  mouth  all  tremulous. 

That  day  there  was  no  reading  more  for  us.’ 

As  here  it  is  the  eagerness  of  love  which  intensifies 
the  pains  of  hell,  so  in  the  story  of  Ugolino  it  is  the  trust¬ 
ful  devotion  of  children  and  father.  Macaulay  refers  to 
the  story  as  a  means  of  gauging  the  horror  of  the  Black 
Hole  of  Calcutta,  but  in  the  Black  Hole,  as  described  by 
the  historians,  we  miss  that  intensest  poignancy  which  is 
given  to  the  1 7iferno  by  the  loving  confidence  and  depend¬ 
ence  of  the  children,  starving  with  their  father  in  the  locked 
tower : — 


(1)  Francesca,  i  tuoi  martiri 

A  lagrimar  mi  fanno  tristo  e  pio. 

Ma  dimmi :  al  tempo  de’  dolci  sospiri, 

A  che,  e  come  concedette  Amore 
Che  conosceste  i  dubbiosi  desiri? 

— Inferno,  v,  116-120. 

(2)  Quando  legemmo  il  disiato  riso 
Esser  baciato  da  cotanto  amante, 

Questi,  che  mai  da  me  non  fia  diviso, 

La  bocca  me  baci6  tutto  tremante: 

Quel  giorno  piii  non  vi  legemmo  avanti : 

— Inferno,  v,  133-138. 
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“  Father,”  they  said,  "  our  pains  will  be  far  less 
if  thou  wilt  eat  of  us :  thou  hast  begot 
this  flesh;  relieve  us  of  its  wretchedness.” 

This  made  me  calm,  lest  they  be  more  distraught 
that  whole  day  and  the  next,  none  made  a  sign : 

Ah,  cruel  earth!  why  didst  thou  open  not? 

And  after  the  fourth  day  began  to  shine 
my  Gaddo  flung  him  down  before  my  knee 
crying,  ”  O  why  not  help  me,  father  mine?  ” 

And  there  he  died,  and  there  I  saw  the  three 
as  thou  seest  me,  fall  one  by  one  all  through 
the  fifth  and  sixth  days :  whence  betook  I  me. 

Now  blind,  to  groping  on  them,  and  for  two 
whole  days  called  to  them,  after  they  were  gone : 
then  hunger  did  what  sorrow  could  not  do.‘ 

Byron  has  drawn  upon  this  episode,  though  not  reaching 
after  its  intensest  tragedy  or  horror,  in  The  Prisoner  of 
Chilloft.  No  wonder  that  Dante,  who  is  so  much  more 
pathetic  and  powerful,  can  make  hell  a  favourite  picture 
to  Italian  youth !  Indeed,  in  all  countries  the  Inferno 
has  been  a  favourite,  and  Mr.  Anderson,  in  the  preface 
of  his  excellent  translation,  laments  that  in  America  the 
Divina  Commedia  is  too  often  known  as  Dante’s  Inferno. 
The  concrete  massiveness,  the  tragic  power,  the  terrible 
theme,  the  tender  repose  which  by  relief  it  gives  to 
earthly  life,  even  when  a  life  of  sin,  overpower  the  general 
reader  and  paralyse  his  appreciation  of  the  purging  of  the 
soul  and  its  blessedness  in  heaven.  There  is,  too,  in  child¬ 
hood  often  a  cruelty  which  can  torture  animals  and  delight 
in  the  thought  of  carnage  and  of  violence;  mercy  is  dis- 

(i)  E  disser;  ”  Padre,  assai  ci  fia  men  doglia, 

Se  tu  mangi  di  uoi :  tu  ne  vestiti 
Queste  misere  carni,  e  tu  ne  spoglia.” 

Quetaimi  allor,  per  non  fargli  piii  tristi ; 

Quel  di  e  I’altro  stemmo  tutti  muti. 

Ahi,  dura  terra,  perchfe  non  t’apristi? 

Posciachfe  fummo  al  quarto  di  venuti 
Gaddo  mi  si  gettb  disteso  a’  piedi, 

Dicendo:  ”  Padre  mio,  chfe  non  m’aiuti?  ” 

Quivi  moii.  E  come  tu  me  vedi, 

Vid’io  li  tre  cascar  ad  uno  ad  uno 
Tra’l  quinto  di’e  '1  sesto:  ond’io  mi  diedi 
Gi4  cieco  a  brancolar  sovra  ciascuno, 

E  tre  di  gli  chiamai,  poich’  e’  fur  morti : 

Poscia,  piu  che  il  dolor,  potfe  il  digiuno. 

— Inferno,  xxxiii,  61-75. 
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tasteful  to  it,  and  many  go  through  the  whole  of  life  with¬ 
out  a  thrill  at  the  thought  of  wickedness  redeemed,  voiced 
as  in  the  cry  of  Manfred : — 

Horrible  were  my  sins,  but  Infinite 
Bounty  has  arms  of  an  embrace  so  broad 
that  it  accepts  whoever  turns  to  it.‘ 

The  Purgatono  is  a  poem  of  hope.  The  longings  and 
yearnings  of  the  redeemed  soul  for  the  supernal  life,  the 
peaceful  beauties  of  quiet  earth  and  sunset  sky,  the  consola¬ 
tion  of  hymns  to  the  Madonna  and  other  echoes  from  the 
divine  office  and  the  psalter,  memories  of  the  Saints,  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  Arno  flowing  through  the  Casentino  from 
Falterona  or  the  Lavagna  between  the  hills  behind  Sestri 
and  Chiavari — these  are  delightful  and  inspiring,  but  their 
charm  has  little  hold  upon  the  unregenerate.  And  only 
with  a  taste  for  philosophy  or  theology  does  one  arrive  at 
a  due  appreciation  of  the  final  cantos  of  the  Purgatono 
or  of  any  of  the  Paradiso.  They  are  a  revelation  of 
heavenly  light,  and  it  is  by  constantly  recurring  images 
of  light  and  of  luminous  air,  and  of  the  dawn  and  the  stars, 
that  Dante  expresses  the  beauty  and  the  rapture  of  heaven, 
till  at  last  he  has  his  vision  of  the  Blessed  Trinity  in  a 
glorious  rainbow  where  three  interpenetrating  colours  make 
but  a  single  arc.  Where  there  was  dung  in  hell,  here 
are  meadows  enamelled  with  brilliant  flowers;  and  where 
there  was  a  stinking  rain,  here  there  are  sparks  of  light 
flashing  through  perfumed  air,  or  showers  of  coloured 
blooms.  There  we  saw  the  terror  of  divine  justice,  here 
its  infinite  mystery  is  one  with  infinite  benignity. 

I  saw  in  its  abysmal  deep  immerst 

together  in  one  volume  bound  with  love 
what  is  throughout  the  universe  disperst.* 

(1)  Orribil  furon  li  peccati  miei ; 

Ma  la  bont^  infinita  ha  si  gran  braccia 
Che  prende  ci6  che  si  rivolge  a  lei. 

— Purgatorio,  iii,  121-123. 

(2)  Nel  suo  profondo  vidi  che  s'intema 

Legato  con  amore  in  un  volume 

Ci6  che  per  I’universo  si  squadema. 

— Paradiso,  xxxiii,  85-87. 
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The  Paradiso  which  traces  the  evidences  of  the  Primal 
Love  through  the  problems  of  free  will,  of  faith,  of  pre¬ 
destination,  of  love  and  light  and  good,  of  creation  itself 
in  its  relation  to  the  Creator,  is  too  lofty  in  its  conceptions 
and  too  blinding  in  its  glory  of  expression  to  mean  any¬ 
thing  clear  to  ordinary  men ;  to  boys  of  seventeen  or  eigh¬ 
teen,  to  study  it,  even  after  two  previous  years  of  Dante, 
is  a  severe  discipline.  Yet  there  are  not  a  few  to  whom 
its  philosophy  and  beauty  are  a  revelation.  Those  whose 
preparation  for  the  priesthood,  or  whose  love  of  the  thought 
of  the  Church  has  already  made  them  acquainted  with  St. 
Thomas  Aquinas,  or  even  with  Aristotle — in  Dante’s 
phrase,  “  the  first  of  those  who  know  ” — have  in  the 
Paradiso  a  rich  reward;  the  evangel,  elaborated  into  a 
theology  in  the  writings  of  St.  Paul,  is  here  an  intellectual 
revelation  consonant  with  all  that  is  truest  in  the  thought 
of  men. 

And,  indeed,  taking  the  Divina  Commedia  as  a  whole,  it 
is  as  a  study  not  only  of  all  that  makes  a  literary  master¬ 
piece,  but  an  eloquent  exposition  of  the  Catholic  religion 
and  its  scholastic  philosophy.  In  the  passages,  then,  where 
he  is  least  attractive  to  the  worldly  taste,  Dante  is  by  no 
means  devoid  of  influence  in  Italy.  For  though  the 
peasants  never  read  the  Divina  Commedia,  they  are 
made  familiar  with  its  thought,  and  often  with  its  actual 
phrases,  from  the  lips  of  the  preacher  who  wishes  to  glorify 
the  privileges  of  the  Madonna  or  to  justify  the  ways  of  God 
to  men.  The  Paradiso  is  not  intelligible  but  from  the 
point  of  view  of  St.  Thomas,  which  is  that  of  Catholic 
thought  to-day. 

When  the  young  Englishman  of  literary  taste  reads 
Milton,  the  poet’s  range  of  knowledge,  his  mastery  of  har¬ 
mony,  his  gorgeous  pictures,  his  splendid  formality  will 
haunt  and  dominate;  but  it  is  not  likely  that  the  reader 
will  find  in  Paradise  Lost  a  system  of  theology,  a  concep¬ 
tion  of  heaven  and  hell,  or  even  a  sympathy  with  humanity 
that  will  sustain  him  in  the  passage  of  years.  In  Shake¬ 
speare  a  good  reader  can  find  almost  anything,  but  when 
it  comes  to  a  philosophy,  the  most  dynamic  statements  are 

VOL.  cxxiv.  N.s.  o* 
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not  an  acquiescence  in  Divine  Justice,  like  that  of  Edmund, 
but  rather  one  of  the  terrible  outbursts  of  Lear  : — 

When  we  are  born  we  cry. 

That  we  are  come  to  this  great  stage  of  fools, 

and 

As  flys  to  wanton  boys  are  we  to  the  gods. 

They  kill  us  for  their  sport, 

or,  with  the  mad  conviction  of  Macbeth,  that  life 

is  a  tale 

Told  by  an  idiot,  full  of  sound  and  fury, 

Signifying  nothing. 

Hamlet  is  kept  from  suicide  only  “  by  the  dread  of  some¬ 
thing  after  death  ” ;  Othello  murders  his  innocent  wife  in 
a  fury  of  false  honour  that  outspeeds  justice.  In  Shake¬ 
speare’s  greatest  plays  the  world  is  a  dark  mystery  with 
death  as  a  finish  about  which  we  can  be  no  more  than 
agnostic;  the  victims  of  wickedness  go  mad,  and  “there 
is  nothing  left  remarkable  beneath  the  visiting  moon,” 
while  the  master  spirits  explore  beyond  the  grave  a  vast 
enigma.  How  differently  is  life  explained  to  the  reader 
of  Dante  !  Even  eternal  hell  cannot  mar  the  intelligible 
order  of  the  universe  :  justice  was  the  motive  of  its  sublime 
Creator,  who  is  not  only  divine  power,  but  supreme  wisdom 
and  perfect  love.  And  this  justice  proves  itself  divine  by 
the  very  fact  that  it  is  incomprehensible. 

Therefore  no  vision  to  the  world  revealed 
can  plumb  eternal  justice  to  the  ground 
just  as  the  ocean  to  your  eye  is  sealed ; 

Awhile  from  shore  ye  may  the  bottom  sound 
and,  out  of  soundings  in  the  unplumbed  sea, 
we  know  it  still  is  there,  though  never  found.' 

Only  revelation  of  the  infinite  light  can  explain  the  infinite 
order  which  would  not  be  infinite  if  man’s  brain  could 
fathom  it : — 


(i)  Per6  nella  giustizia  sempitema 

La  vista,  che  riceve  il  vostro  mondo 
Com'occhio  per  lo  mare,  entro  s’intema ; 

Che,  bench6  dalla  proda  veggia  il  fondo. 

In  pelago  nol  vede,  e  nondimeno 
Egli  h ;  ma'l  cela  lui  I'esser  profondo. 

— Paradiso,  xix,  58-63. 
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Lume  non  h  si  non  viene  dal  sereno 
che  non  si  turba  mai.‘ 

As  the  deprivation  of  God  makes  hell  even  on  earth, 
so  the  blessedness  of  Paradise  is  the  same  acceptance  of 
the  divine  will  which  men  pray  may  be  done  on  earth : — 

It  is  the  essence  of  this  blessed  state 
to  dwell  within  the  Will  Divine  alone 
whereby  our  wills  with  His  participate.* 

He  only  is  Who  is  the  King  of  the  universe  and  the 
perfect  good;  chaos  and  lawlessness  which  are  without 
this  Being  are  but  corruption  verging  into  nothingness : 
all  that  lives  seeks  Him;  the  Eternal  Light  needs  but 
to  be  seen  to  kindle  love ;  if  some  created  thing  be  loved 
it  is  loved  only  because  it  is  illumined  by  some  ray  of 
the  uncreated  light,  a  ray  that  in  the  shadow  of  mortality 
may  be  falsely  identified  with  the  corruptibility  to  which 
it  lends  a  transient  beauty.  To  see  by  the  true  light  is  for 
men  the  good  of  the  intellect.  Should  men  lose  it,  they 
themselves  are  lost.  They  could  not  lose  it  were  it  not 
that,  in  giving  them  intellectual  choice.  Eternal  Wisdom 
had  sealed  them  after  the  pattern  of  Himself.  Free  will 
is  the  most  signal  of  His  bounties. 

Dante’s  eloquent  exposition  of  the  order  of  the  universe, 
even  if  too  philosophic  to  be  comprehended  by  all  minds, 
moulds  the  Italians  to  the  same  profound  serenity  which, 
mingled  with  passion,  we  see  in  the  luminance  of  their 
eyes.  Whether  they  are  religious  or  not,  they  cannot 
but  recognise  that  the  book  which  is  both  the  most  familiar 
and  the  most  powerful  of  any  they  read  looks  at  life 
from  the  point  of  view  of  eternity,  and  portrays  it  in 
what  their  Church  tells  them  is  the  true  light.  The 
Divina  Commedia  is  one  of  the  strongholds  of  Catholi¬ 
cism  :  unflinching  as  Dante  is  in  his  denunciation  of 
wicked  priests,  or  unsatisfactory  Popes,  he  never  deviates 
from  orthodoxy  in  his  account  of  the  next  life  or  of  the 

(i)  Save  from  that  never  clouded  source  may  be 

no  light.  — Paradiso,  xix,  64,  65. 

(2I)  Anzi  h  formale  ad  esto  beato  esse 

Tenersi  dentro  alia  divina  voglia, 

Perch'una  fans!  nostre  voglie  stesse. 

— Paradiso,  iii,  79-81. 
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problems  of  this.  His  thought  is  always  Catholic 
thought,  and  his  religion  Catholic  religion,  even 
when  he  gives  voice  to  his  inward  pride  and  hate. 
The  Divina  Commedia  cannot  be  understood  except 
as  a  Catholic  book.  It  unites,  therefore,  with  other 
masterpieces  inspired  by  the  Church,  like  the  Sistine 
Chapel,  or  the  Stanze  of  Raphael,  or  St.  Peter’s 
itself,  or  San  Marco  at  Venice,  to  remind  the  Italians  how 
much  of  their  greatness  is  the  greatness  of  their  religion. 
Peter’s  Pence  help  to  keep  their  banks  in  equilibrium, 
and  without  what  their  Church  has  done  for  them  they 
would  lose  a  large  part  of  the  income  they  make  from 
visitors.  Dante  reminds  them  that  for  them  Catholicism 
has  been  for  fifteen  centuries  the  only  possible  religion, 
and  that  they  still  regard  it  as  competent  to  perform  its 
function. 

Dante  is,  too,  a  constant  inspiration  to  their  patriotism. 
In  his  time,  indeed,  there  was  no  united  Italy :  and 
there  could  be  nothing  but  disgust  for  the  poet  in  his 
thoughts  of  Italy. 

Hostel  of  woe,  ah,  servile  Italy, 

Vessel  unpiloted  in  a  great  storm. 

No  lady  of  provinces,  but  harlotry!  * 

he  exclaimed.  Yet  he  more  than  any  other  has  always  been 
to  Italians  the  symbol  of  the  nationality  which  fascism 
has  at  last  united.  Whatever  the  troubles  of  Italy  have 
been,  her  people  have  always  found  consolation  in  the 
remembrance  that  Dante  was  an  Italian,  and  that  his 
great  book  was  a  pledge  of  what  Italy  has  been  and  what 
she  can  be.  When  some  years  ago  hot  discussion  arose 
in  the  Italian  Parliament  over  the  rumour  that  American 
Protestants  were  going  to  build  a  huge  church  overlooking 
eternal  Rome,  clericals  and  intellectuals  agreed  that 
there  must  rise  rather  a  statue  of  Dante.  How  often  in 
Florence  and  Siena  we  look  up  and  read  his  verses  on 
the  wall.  How  often  as  the  Italian  wanders  over  his 
beautiful  country  he  associates  the  scene  before  him  with 
a  reference  from  the  divine  poet.  His  whole  work  reminds 

(i)  Ahi  serva  Italia,  di  dolore  ostello. 

Nave  senza  nocchiero  in  gran  tempesta. 

Non  donna  di  provincie,  ma  bordello! 
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Italy,  as  Gioberti  reminded  her,  that  she  claims  a  moral 
supremacy,  a  supremacy  of  true  civilisation  over  the  world. 
To-day  Signor  Mussolini  has  given  the  Italians  anew 
the  hope  of  Gino  Capponi,  Lambruschini,  Centofanti 
and  Ricasoli,  that  in  sound  administration,  in  true  religion 
and  vigorous  national  life  they  will  show  themselves  a 
still  more  admirable  people  than  heretofore;  and  the 
feeling  of  to-day  is  eloquently  voiced  in  the  letter,  even 
in  Italy  too  little  known,  in  which  in  i860  Giovanni 
Prati  rebuked  Lamartine  for  contemptuous  words  about 
Dante  and  Italy:  “a  slight  to  Alighieri,”  he  said,  “is  a 
wound  which  pierces  the  heart  of  every  Italian.”  This  is 
literally  true.  In  the  Divina  Commedia  the  Italians 
have  “  a  book  written  with  courage  and  faith,  with  love 
and  indignation,  in  courts  and  among  the  masses,  with 
personal  and  altruistic  passion,  with  regard  to  the  glories 
of  the  nation,  with  affrighting  images  of  hell  and  wonderful 
visions  of  heaven,  written  in  the  finest  language  in  the 
world;  it  is  instructive  to  the  crowd,  to  princes  and  to 
pontiffs;  it  shames  the  weak;  it  is  a  torment  to  cowards, 
a  scourge  of  crime,  a  vengeance  for  the  past,  and  the 
glorification  of  all  heroism,  civil  and  religious,  of  all 
power  of  art  and  metaphysical  thought,  of  all  justice  human 
and  divine :  it  is  written  with  a  concentration  of  purpose 
which  inspires  its  vastness  with  a  deep  spiritual  genius, 
in  a  style  of  awful  authority — a  story  and  a  drama,  a 
tragedy  and  a  hymn,  a  satire  and  an  epic — written  for  all 
ages  and  all  peoples  and  consigned  as  a  testament  to 
Italy.” 

Dante  is  not  only  a  pledge  to  religion  and  patriotism 
in  his  country.  The  great  political  question,  which  was 
the  ultimate  reason  for  his  exile  from  Florence  and  which 
crowds  the  Divina  Commedia  with  historical  references, 
was  far  more  than  the  claim  of  the  successors  of  Bar- 
barossa  against  the  alliance  between  the  Papacy  and  the 
House  of  Valois :  the  theme  of  De  Monarckia,  heard 
both  in  the  sixth  and  the  eighteenth  cantos  of  the  Paradiso, 
is  in  reality  the  means  by  which  the  peace  and  justice  of 
the  heavenly  kingdom  can  become  a  reality  on  earth. 
That  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  can  revive,  or  that  one 
sovereign  will  assume  a  universal  sway,  is  no  longer 
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possible;  but  the  modern  Italian  is  little  inclined  to  deny 
that  the  Italian  successor  of  Peter  is  still,  as  he  was  then, 
the  spiritual  ruler  of  kings  and  princes.  “  Viva  il  Papa- 
Re!''  was  till  1870  the  great  cry  that  greeted  the  Sove¬ 
reign  Pontiff  when  he  was  carried  into  St.  Peter’s  in  the 
Sedia  Gestatoria.  In  Fascist  Italy  that  shout  is  heard 
no  longer;  but  a  more  significant  cry  sometimes  rises  in 
the  acclamation  which  greets  Pius  XI :  Viva  il  Vicario 
di  Gesu  Cristo!  In  the  spiritual  dominion  of  the  earthly 
Head  of  the  Catholic  Church,  which  has  hardly  more 
than  a  tenth  of  its  adherents  in  Italy,  the  Italians  see 
a  certain  political  significance.  Not  for  nothing,  they 
think,  was  Catholicism’s  poet  an  Italian.  In  the  reign  of 
peace  and  order  in  the  world,  Italy  fain  regards  her  part 
as  vital.  That  is  one  reason  why  she  has  been  recal¬ 
citrant  to  the  League  of  Nations,  and  why  she  prefers 
to  settle  her  own  differences  by  her  own  methods.  The 
swiftly  rising  figure  of  her  population,  due,  of  course,  to 
her  high  birth  rate,  is  making  every  day  more  intense 
the  ambition  which  has  shot  up  in  her  present  govern¬ 
ment.  Now  no  longer  serva  lialia,"  she  has  at  last 
become  the  mistress  of  provinces,  and  Fiume  among 
them.  The  millions  of  Italians  in  foreign  countries  overseas 
refuse  to  sacrifice  their  nationality.  National  and  Catholic, 
as  under  the  influence  of  Dante  they  are,  they  elected  not 
to  alter  the  whole  course  of  European  diplomacy  by  a 
concordat  with  the  Holy  See.  Instead  the  Vatican  has 
turned  aside  to  approve  Geneva  and  to  repudiate  mili¬ 
tarism  in  France.  Professor  Gilbert  Murray,  now  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  League  of  Nations  Union  in  Great  Britain,  has 
said  that  the  League  depends  upon  the  moral,  not  the 
martial,  power  that  it  commands;  he  added  in  conversation 
with  the  present  writer  that  from  that  point  of  view  he 
considered  the  influence  of  the  Pope  to  be  of  vital  import¬ 
ance.  But  in  the  entente  between  the  Vatican  and  Geneva, 
Fascist  Italy  appears  to  have  done  nothing.  Has  she 
forgotten  the  problem  so  insistent  in  the  masterpiece 
of  the  exiled  Florentine  whom  she  acclaims,  to-day  more 
than  ever,  as  her  glory? 
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By  Robert  Crozier  Long 

Berlin,  August  gih. 

When  the  Dawes  Plan  at  the  end  of  August  completes 
its  fourth  year  of  successful  operation,  and  enters  upon  its 
— supposedly — critical  fifth  year,  the  international  public 
will  probably  discuss  it  as  nothing  more  than  a  drain, 
reasonable  or  unreasonable,  upon  Germany’s  wealth,  and 
as  a  factor  retarding  her  recovery.  This  attitude  governed 
most  speculations  as  to  Reparations  during  the  lapsed  four 
years.  It  governed  the  discussion  of  last  spring  about  a 
possible  revision  of  the  Plan.  The  discussion  really  con¬ 
cerned  repudiation  of  the  Plan.  According  to  the  Plan 
there  could  be  no  question  of  revision  on  any  grounds  that 
have  yet  appeared.  The  Dawes  Committee  expressed  its 
expectation  of  a  sufficient  growth  in  Germany’s  wealth  to 
justify  the  prescribed  increases  in  the  annuities,  and  per¬ 
haps  finally  to  justify  the  application  of  the  prosperity 
index.  The  Committee  did  not  provide  for  reduction  of 
the  annuities  unless  there  should  be  a  complete  breakdown 
through  failure  of  transfers.  It  regarded  the  gradual 
increase  of  the  annuities  as  normal,  because  it  considered 
the  increase  of  prosperity  assured.  The  international 
public  has  always  regarded  the  increase  of  the  annuities  as 
something  abnormal,  and  to-day  the  increase  in  the  Repara¬ 
tions  year  1928-29  of  750,000,000  marks  is  regarded  as  a 
dangerous  test,  or  even  as  a  certain  cause  of  breakdown. 
This  implies  that  the  public,  which  so  closely  watches  the 
annuity  increases,  ignores  the  simultaneous  increase  of 
prosperity.  Of  this  one-sided  attitude  the  chief  explana¬ 
tion  seems  to  be  that  the  public  does  not  realise  the  extent 
to  which  the  Dawes  Plan  has  directly  fostered,  and  still 
fosters,  Germany’s  economical  recovery. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  what  would  have  happened  to 
Germany  had  there  been  no  Dawes  Plan.  In  default  of 
the  Plan  there  must  have  been  something  else — something 
unknown — which  would  have  influenced  Germany’s  pros- 
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parity  for  good  or  ill.  Had  France — which  is  highly  un¬ 
likely — evacuated  the  Ruhr,  and  had  the  Allies  suspended 
their  demand  for  Reparations  and  remained  inactive, 
Germany  would  probably  have  progressed,  though  slowly. 
This  may  be  concluded  from  the  fact  that  between  1919 
and  the  Ruhr  occupation  a  certain  recovery  was  made.  A 
very  good  authority — Secretary  of  State  Prof.  Hirsch — has 
shown  that,  despite  the  inflation  and  the  Ally  exactions, 
Germany  in  the  first  post- War  years  remained  economically 
self-sufficing,  and  that  she  even  reaccumulated  capital  by 
saving.  In  the  first  Ruhr  occupation  year  the  recovery, 
according  to  the  same  authority,  was  checked ;  and  in  the 
second  occupation  year,  according  to  one  of  the  Reichs- 
bank’s  directors,  the  recovery  movement  was  resumed,  at 
least  to  the  extent  that  the  national  savings  totalled  1,000 
million  marks.  In  the  following  four  years,  the  Plan  years, 
there  was  an  extraordinarily  rapid  recovery,  due  in  part  to 
moral  and  psychological  factors,  in  part  to  material 
factors;  and  all  ultimately  due  to  the  effect  at  home  and 
abroad  of  the  Plan.  The  Plan  involved  a  certain  drain 
upon  Germany’s  wealth.  But  it  took  from  Germany  only 
a  fraction  of  the  new  wealth  which  it  created.  This  asser¬ 
tion  can  be  statistically  proved,  proved  best  of  all  by 
showing  that  German  national  savings,  which  were  very 
small  in  the  last  pre-Plan  year,  have  since  then  enormously 
exceeded  the  annuities  paid  to  the  Allies. 

Most  European  countries  are  still  much  worse  off  than 
before  the  War.  Some  of  them  are  still  only  groping  for 
the  elements  of  recovery;  some  are  not  sure  whether  they 
will  recover  at  all.  But  on  the  eve  of  the  fifth  Reparation 
year  Germany  is  probably  economically  stronger  than  she 
was  before  the  War.  Her  recovery  has  been  almost 
unbroken,  and  it  has  embraced  all  domains.  She  has  had 
improving  employment,  rapidly  increasing  production,  an 
export  trade  which  is  growing  so  rapidly  that  a  permanently 
active  foreign  trade  balance  may  be  attained  in  a  very  few 
years,  increasing  savings  and  investments,  and  unceasing 
technical  improvement  in  agriculture  and  industry.  The 
one  dark  side  is  that  the  depletion  of  her  capital  has  not 
been  fully  made  good ;  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Repara- 
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tions  consist  in  periodically  delivering  certain  quantities 
of  capital  into  Allied  hands,  the  depletion  of  capital  cannot 
be  dismissed  as  unimportant.  But  the  shortage  of  capital 
which  compelled  borrowing  from  abroad  has  in  the  main 
resulted  from  the  abnormally  rapid  expansion  of  industry 
and  trade.  The  savings  records  of  Germany,  taken 
together  with  the  figures  of  new  investments  in  industry, 
housing  and  communications,  prove  that  the  Reparations 
drain  was  relatively  very  small.  A  shortage  of  capital 
of  the  German  kind  is  no  very  great  misfortune.  The  ex¬ 
perience  of  other  countries  proves  that  the  rapid  increase 
in  national  production,  which  must  result  from  judicious 
borrowing  for  necessary  purposes,  very  soon  cures  capital 
shortage,  and  may  even  transform  a  debtor  country  into  a 
creditor  country  in  a  very  few  years. 

The  majority  of  competent  Germans  are  well  aware  of 
these  facts,  and  well  aware  also  of  the  useful  function  of 
the  Dawes  Plan  in  first  bringing  in  foreign  capital.  The 
German  Government  is  itself  aware ;  and  that  is  why,  while 
seeking  to  curb  public  borrowing,  which  may  be  unpro¬ 
ductive,  it  favours  borrowing  for  industrial  or  agricultural 
investment.  The  dominant  official  view  is — to  quote  the 
Minister  of  Industry,  Dr.  Curtius — that  foreign  loans 
have  operated  upon  industry  as  “  the  Nile’s  fertilising 
flood.”  It  was  the  loans  which  made  possible  the  complete 
commercial  and  technical  reorganisation  of  German  busi¬ 
ness  which  is  somewhat  narrowly  called  “  rationalisation  ” ; 
and  with  rationalisation  inevitably  came  the  fusions, 
cartels,  and  I nieressengemeinschaften  which  have  so  much 
strengthened  industry  in  its  dealings  with  abroad. 

Only  those  Germans  who  aim  at  supporting  pessimistic 
foreign  views  as  to  the  future  of  Reparations  deny  these 
facts.  The  former  Minister  of  the  Treasury,  Herr 
Gothein,  tries '  to  persuade  the  international  public  that 
borrowing  from  abroad  by  industry  has  been  unprofitable. 
The  industrial  companies,  he  complains,  have  to  pay  over 
7  per  cent,  for  foreign  loans,  whereas  the  average  dividend 
for  1927  was  only  5.2  per  cent.  The  real  profits  of 
industry,  which,  as  far  as  data  are  available,  are  three  or 
(i)  Neue  Freie  Presse.  July  25th. 
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•four  times  as  much  as  the  dividends,  are  here  ignored. 
The  German  public  is  told  a  very  different  story. 
Rationalisation,  carried  out  with  foreign  capital,  is  pre¬ 
sented  as  the  primary  cause  of  the  new  prosperity.  “  With¬ 
out  rationalisation,”  writes  one  of  the  leading  Berlin 
banks,'  “it  would  not  have  been  possible  to  extract 
approximately  nine  milliards  of  marks  in  taxes  from  Ger¬ 
man  business,  to  reduce  the  number  of  unemployed  by  a 
million,  and  to  raise  the  real  wage  to  above  the  pre-War 
level.” 

The  Dawes  Committee’s  Report  presented  Germany’s 
production  as  the  factor  which  would  determine  whether 
she  would  pay  Reparations  or  not.  The  Committee’s  hope¬ 
fulness,  the  Report  declared,  was  based  upon  the  industry 
and  technical  skill  of  Germany’s  population,  the  wealth  of 
her  material  resources,  her  eminence  in  industrial  science, 
and  her  progress  in  agriculture.  The  effect  of  rationalisa¬ 
tion  upon  production  has  been  that  the  output  of  a  given 
volume  of  goods  in  a  particular  branch  has  required  an 
ever  smaller  number  of  employees.  The  first  effect  of  this 
is  to  increase  unemployment,  and  had  the  “rationalised” 
unemployed  been  publicly  supported  there  would  be  no 
national  gain  from  rationalisation.  The  German  labour 
market,  however,  shows  a  surprising  elasticity.  Owing  to 
rationalisation  alone — that  is  independently  of  temporary 
declines  in  the  demand  for  goods — about  700,000  persons 
have  been  discharged;  but  there  has  been  no  increase  of 
unemployment.  In  the  coal  mining  branch  about  75,000 
men  have  been  discharged.  Between  1922  and  1927  the 
number  of  employees  in  the  potash  branch  has  fallen  from 
48,000  to  22,000.  Yet  the  output  of  both  coal  and  potash 
has  increased,  and  the  Miners’  Trade  Union  at  present 
reports  only  1.3  per  cent,  of  unemployed  members.  Herr 
Sichler,  the  head  of  a  Saxon  chemicals  company,  estimates 
that  rationalisation  has  resulted  in  an  average  increase  in 
fer  capita  productivity  of  30  per  cent.,  but  in  coal  and 
potash  the  increases  are  respectively  40  and  100  per  cent. 
In  1927,  which  was,  indeed,  an  exceptionally  prosperous 


(i)  Disconto  Gesellschaft  Report,  August,  1928. 
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year,  production  in  many  industrial  branches  far  exceeded 
that  of  before  the  War  in  the  present  national  area,  and  in 
many  cases  exceeded  that  of  before  the  War  in  the  pre-War 
area. 

The  movement  of  production  since  the  Dawes  Plan  was 
initiated  has  been  radically  different  from  that  which  went 
before.  In  the  inflation  years  production  at  times 
increased  feverishly.  For  a  short  time  in  1922  there  was 
practically  no  unemployment;  but  the  increases  were  fol¬ 
lowed  by  violent  declines.  The  declines  were  due  to  tem¬ 
porary  recoveries  of  the  currency,  and  sometimes  to  acute 
shortage  of  capital.  The  Dawes  Plan  gave  to  Germany 
a  definitive  (though  even  now  not  perfect)  currency  reform, 
and  capital  conditions  became  rapidly  better.  Before  the 
Plan,  when  working  capital  was  short,  wages  could  not 
always  be  paid  or  raw  materials  imported,  so  that,  when 
both  native  and  foreign  customers  were  clamouring  for 
goods,  mills  were  being  closed  down.  The  conditions  pre¬ 
vailing  immediately  before  the  Dawes  Plan  had  a  particu¬ 
larly  bad  effect  upon  exports.  Since  the  Plan  Germany 
has  been  able  to  conduct  a  rapidly  increasing  export  trade. 
In  official  statements,  which  in  this  matter  differ  sharply 
from  official  statistics,  the  increase  in  exports  is  not 
admitted.  It  is  even,  as  in  a  written  statement  of  last  year 
from  the  Finance  Minister  to  the  Agent  for  Reparations, 
denied.  The  international  public  has  been  persistently 
misled  into  the  belief  that  “Ally  Tariffs”  have  checked 
German  exports.  The  truth  is  that  Germany  has  been 
producing  goods  more  and  more  in  excess  of  her  home 
demand,  and  exporting  them  with  ease.  The  first  official 
recognition  of  this  truth  appears  in  the  Report  of  the  Agent 
for  Reparations  of  June  7th,  which  correctly  states  that  the 
great  increase  in  exports  reflects  “  the  greater  exporting 
power  which  comes  from  large  production.” 

The  widespread  belief  that  Germany’s  export  trade  has 
developed  unsatisfactorily  is  due  in  most  cases  to  the 
ignoring  of  statistics.  If  statistics  are  consulted,  com¬ 
parisons  with  pre-War  trade  are  made  upon  a  wholly  false 
basis.  The  increase  in  exports  of  late  has  been  more  rapid 
than  in  the  last  pre-War  years.  Between  1923  and  1928 
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(first  quarter)  exports  increased  by  over  85  per  cent.  In 
1923  they  averaged  508,000,000  marks  a  month;  in  1928 
942,000,000  marks.  Before  the  War  the  growth  of  Ger¬ 
many’s  exports  was  regarded  by  competitors  as  a  marvel 
and  a  menace,  yet  it  took  ten  years,  from  1902  to  1912,  for 
the  annual  value  to  double  (from  4,675  to  8,967  million 
marks).  It  is  customary  to  compare  Germany’s  present 
exports  with  those  of  1913,  and  to  ignore  the  fact  that  1913 
was  an  exceptional  year,  exports  being  i,icx3  million  marks 
larger  than  in  1912 — a  rate  of  increase  twice  as  great  as 
the  normal.  If  allowance  is  made  for  the  rise  in  prices — 
as  should  be  done — the  monthly  average  value  of  exports 
in  the  first  quarter  of  this  year  is  shown  to  be  about  37  per 
cent,  higher  than  during  the  last  five  pre-War  years.  The 
financing  of  this  increasing  export  was  largely  made  pos¬ 
sible  by  the  Gold  Discount  Bank  (with  British  capital) 
which  was  founded  simultaneously  with,  and  as  a  conse¬ 
quence  of,  the  Dawes  Plan. 

It  was  a  provision  of  the  Dawes  Plan  that  Germany’s 
standard  of  living  should  not  be  depressed  below  that  of 
other  countries.  The  public  expectation,  however,  was 
that  the  fulfilment  of  the  Plan  must  depress  the  standard; 
and  fear  of  “  Reparations  prison-made  goods  ”  has  not  yet 
been  wholly  overcome  in  competing  industrial  nations. 
But  the  Plan  was  followed  by  a  rapid  rise  in  the  standard 
of  living,  and  simultaneously,  despite  this  rise,  by  a  re¬ 
sumption  of  national  saving  on  the  pre-War  scale.  The 
improved  standard  of  living  is  visible  in  many  ways — in 
the  increasing  consumption  of  the  dearer  kinds  of  neces¬ 
saries  and  of  luxury  goods,  and  in  the  increase  in  imports 
of  manufactured  goods,  which  to  a  great  extent  are 
luxuries.  The  buying-power  of  the  population  seems  to 
have  fully  returned  to  the  pre-War  level.  According  to 
one  authority  *  the  pre-War  level  was  even  exceeded  in 
1927.  Immediately  before  the  Plan  came  into  force 
national  buying-power  was  estimated  at  between  60  and 
70  per  cent,  of  the  pre-War  level.  Of  individual  branches 
of  saving  there  are  abundant  data,  and  of  total  national 
savings  some  very  remarkable  estimates.  The  average 
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monthly  increment  in  Savings  Bank  deposits  rose  from 
70,000,000  marks  in  1925  to  190,000,000  marks  in  the  first 
five  months  of  1928.  The  pre-War  deposits  entirely  dis¬ 
appeared  in  the  inflation,  but  new  deposits  accumulated  in 
four  years  to  a  total  of  5,780  million  marks,  and  at  present 
they  are  increasing  more  rapidly  than  before  the  War.  In 
Social  Insurance,  which  is  a  form  of  compulsory  saving, 
investments  are  being  made  at  the  rate  of  4,800,000,000 
marks  a  year.  The  investments  of  private  insurance  com 
panics  (those  under  Government  control)  have  multiplied 
six-fold  in  the  last  four  years.  The  home  capital  market 
has  in  some  measure  recovered,  though  this  is  shown  less 
by  the  figures  of  loan  and  debenture  issues  than  by  the 
rapid  increase  of  mortgage-bond  and  other  issues  which  do 
not  appear  in  the  loan  returns. 

The  story  of  Germany’s  supposed  perils  as  a  borrower 
country  appear  in  the  Press  almost  every  day.  The  fact 
that  Germany  is  also  a  considerable  lender  country  is 
almost  always  ignored.  A  great  deal  of  the  foreign  capital 
that  comes  in,  and  which  creates  foreign  claims  upon  Ger¬ 
many,  goes  out  again,  and  creates  German  claims  upon 
foreign  countries.  Industrial  companies  send  large  sums 
abroad  in  order  to  construct  factories  for  the  utilisation  of 
their  patents  and  processes;  trade  credits  are  given  to 
Russia  and  other  countries;  and  securities  are  acquired. 
In  a  report  of  this  year  the  American  Commercial  Attache 
at  Berlin  attributes  the  recent  exhaustion  of  the  German 
capital  market  to  purchases  of  dollar  securities.  Germany, 
he  estimates,  has  bought  back  a  quarter  of  her  dollar  bonds. 
American  reports  ^  affirm  that  Germany  has  bought  back 
as  much  as  two-thirds  of  certain  large  dollar  bond  issues, 
and  almost  the  whole  of  one  issue.  If  native  estimates  of 
savings  are  even  approximately  correct,  Germany’s  capital 
resources  are  fully  sufficient  to  finance  normal  development 
of  industry,  to  provide  for  the  increase  in  her  population, 
and  to  pay  Reparations.  But  they  are  not  sufficient  to 
finance  the  accelerated  expansion  of  the  past  few  years. 
Since  the  Plan  came  into  force,  Germany  has  borrowed 
about  6,700  million  marks  as  long-term  loans,  and  an  addi- 

(i)  New  York  Times,  February  19th. 
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tional  4,000  million  marks  as  short-term  credits.  The 
total,  about  ii,ooo  million  marks,  is  imposing.  But  the 
total  of  home-made  savings  between  January,  1925,  and 
July,  1928,  is  at  least  28,000  million  marks.  This  estimate 
is  based  upon  data  published  by  the  Reichskredit  Bank, 
the  Frankfurter  Zeitung,  and  other  authorities;  and  it  is 
accepted  by  the  Minister  of  Industry,  who  last  winter  told 
the  Reichstag  that  national  savings  are  about  three  times 
as  great  as  foreign  loans. 

The  greater  part  of  these  savings  seem  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  industrial  and  banking  companies.  That 
was  the  case  before  the  War,  but  the  public,  again  as  before 
the  War,  is  not  let  into  the  secret.  The  industries  boast 
of  very  large  savings  which  have  resulted  from  rationalisa¬ 
tion,  and  they  cannot  deny  that  their  prices  have  been  put 
up.  Most  branches,  however,  represent  their  financial 
position  to  be  deplorable.  That  is  particularly  the  case 
with  the  coal  branch,  which  raised  its  prices  once  this  year, 
and  with  the  steel  industry,  which  raised  its  prices  twice. 
Since  the  beginning  of  1927  the  prices-index  for  manufac¬ 
tured  goods  intended  for  consumption  has  risen  from  151 
to  176.  The  industrialists  nevertheless  insist  that  1927 
was  a  year  of  “  quantity  prosperity  ”  and  not  of  “  profits 
prosperity.”  The  Frankfurter  Zeitungf  which  enquired 
into  this  question,  has  published  data  showing  that  indus¬ 
trial  profits  have  very  rapidly  risen  during  the  years  of  the 
Dawes  Plan.  The  dividends  paid  by  85  leading  com¬ 
panies  rose  in  the  ratio  48  to  100.  In  some  cases  the  per¬ 
centage  of  earnings  upon  combined  capital  and  reserves 
doubled,  in  others  trebled.  These  calculations  ignore 
the  increase  in  hidden  reserves,  which  are  usually  much 
larger  than  the  disclosed  reserves.  Bourse  movements 
also  indicate  that  industry  is  much  better  off  than  its 
balance-sheets  show.  The  average  yield  of  all  stocks  at 
their  present  high  quotations  is  around  3  per  cent.,  this  at 
a  time  when  a  9  per  cent,  yield  can  be  had  on  loans  and 
bonds.  The  quotations  of  industrial  stocks  are  kept  up 
by  those  interests  which  are  aware  that  the  companies  have 
vast  hidden  reserves,  from  which  ultimately  the  stock- 

(i)  July  i6th. 
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holders  will  benefit.  A  further  proof  of  financial  pros¬ 
perity  is  that  branches  which  complain  of  their  inability 
to  operate  profitably  are  able  to  spend  vast  sums  upon 
export  dumping.  The  Ingot  Steel  Syndicate,  which 
embraces  all  Germany’s  output,  exports  at  Franco- Belgian 
prices,  which  are  about  25  per  cent,  below  German  home 
prices,  and  which,  according  to  the  steel  industry  itself, 
are  even  below  German  production  cost.  The  same 
syndicate  grants  heavy  price-rebates  to  exporting  manu¬ 
facturers.  The  Ruhr  Coal  Syndicate  shrinks  from  no 
expenditure  which  will  keep  its  grip  upon  markets  gained 
during  the  British  Strike  of  1926.  The  per-ton  assess¬ 
ment  which  it  levies  upon  its  members  for  this  purpose  at 
present  brings  in  ;^9,ooo,cxx)  a  year.  Many  other  indus¬ 
tries  also  sell  to  abroad  at  below  production  cost.  The 
fact  that,  despite  such  expenditure,  dividends  are  paid 
and  large  open  and  hidden  reserves  accumulated,  proves 
that  the  financial  condition  of  industry  is  much  more 
favourable  than  industry  admits. 

The  economical  condition  of  Germany  is  thoroughly 
sound.  If  complaints  by  interests  which  are  looking  for 
doles  and  duties  are  ignored,  Germans  admit  the  sound¬ 
ness.  Black  vaticinations  mostly  come  from  foreigners 
committed  to  the  prophecy  that  the  Dawes  Plan  will  col¬ 
lapse  in  the  first  standard  annuity  year.  The  pessimism  of 
these  foreigners  derives  in  good  part  from  their  ignorance 
of  the  fact  that  the  Dawes  Plan  not  only  helped  to  make 
Germany  sound,  but  that  it  is  still  operating  in  the  same 
way.  Premature  revision  or  abolition  of  the  Plan  would 
be  a  declaration  that  it  has  practically  failed  or  is  about  to 
fail.  Nothing  could  do  more  than  such  a  declaration  to 
frighten  away  international  capital  from  Germany,  to 
induce  the  recall  of  the  large  short-term  foreign  credits, 
and  to  shake  confidence  in  Germany’s  future. 


JOSEPH  CONRAD  AND  THE  IRONIC 
ATTITUDE 

By  Hugh  P.  Austin 

There  are,  I  suppose,  quite  as  many  different  ways  of 
looking  at  life  as  there  are  people  in  the  world,  for  to  no 
two  temperaments  or  no  two  characters  will  the  problem 
of  living  present  itself  in  identical  guise,  and  to  no  two 
persons  will  the  same  enigmas  be  offered  for  solution. 
And  who  can  say  with  any  reasonable  degree  of  certitude 
that  his  own'  view  is  right  or  that  a  different  view  to  the 
one  he  holds  is  wrong,  for  who  can  hope  to  put  himself 
into  another  man’s  shoes  absolutely? 

In  one  of  his  poems  Mr.  Kipling  has  written,  “  there  are 
nine  and  sixty  ways  of  constructing  tribal  lays,  and  every 
single  one  of  them  is  right.” 

Can  that  be  denied  ?  At  best,  then,  we  can  only  suggest, 
and  always  rather  hesitatingly  and  apologetically,  that  a 
certain  view  appears  to  us  to  be  wrong.  For  oneself  it  may 
be;  for  another  person — there  are  a  thousand  and  one 
circumstances  that  may  have  to  be  taken  into  consideration, 
physical  and  mental,  and  of  time  and  place,  and  many  of 
which  we  can  probably  never  know,  and  so  correct  judg¬ 
ment  becomes  obviously  an  impossibility,  since  always 
there  remains  a  fine  element  of  speculation,  a  definite 
nebulousness  of  ignorance. 

Yet  the  interest  of  analysis,  even  when  based  on  the 
most  shadowy  hypothesis,  remains,  the  process  of  investi¬ 
gation,  with  its  discovery  of  strange  facts,  of  strange 
environments,  of  strange  attitudes,  of  strange  characters 
and  personalities  enthralls,  and  is  never  wearisome,  be¬ 
cause  with  every  accretion  of  knowledge,  subtly,  unknow¬ 
ingly  often,  we  ourselves  change,  contact  with  alien 
influences  varying  day  by  day  our  own  outlook  and  our  own 
powers  of  receptivity,  and  giving  us  so  ever  a  new  and 
exciting  field  for  enquiry. 

And  this  process  moulds  us.  In  the  beginning  it  may 
be  that  our  theories  are  easily  fluid,  that  is  if  we  begin 
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research  in  an  unprejudiced  spirit,  but  gradually,  though 
never  wholly,  theories  solidify,  and  in  a  sense  ceasing  to 
be  theories  become  beliefs,  and,  in  a  manner,  for  the  indi¬ 
vidual  holding  them,  facts.  Such  a  thing  is  inevitable. 
A  perpetual  violent  flux  there  cannot  be,  since  our  human 
mentality  not  only  demands  a  basis  for  speculation,  and  is 
fearful  if  it  cannot  find  one,  but  also  must  creep  to  con¬ 
clusions,  and  once  such  conclusions  are  at  all  formed 
cannot  find  much  elasticity,  until  finally  we  come  to  have, 
for  practical  purposes,  something  of  a  definite  reasoning 
basis  from  which  we  look  out  upon  the  world. 

And  here  I  would  suggest  that  there  are  three  main 
windows  from  which  we  may  look  upon  humanity  and  its 
actions  and,  ideas,  though  clearly  in  each  view  there  are 
innumerable  degrees,  and  each  ultimately  merges  into  the 
other  two.  There  is  the  optimistic  view.  There  is  the 
pessimistic  view.  There  is  the  ironic  view. 

And  for  three  examples  I  would  take  Charles  Dickens, 
Thomas  Hardy,  and  Joseph  Conrad. 

Now  each  of  these'  three  has  a  very  distinct  and  indi¬ 
vidual  outlook  on  life,  and  I  do  not  pretend  to  say  which 
is  in  truth  the  right  outlook ;  I  can  only  say  that  the  ironic 
is,  for  myself,  infinitely  the  most  interesting,  perhaps 
because  that  outlook  contains,  as  it  seems,  more  of  the 
element  of  genuine  scepticism,  and  therefore  more  of  the 
acknowledgment  of  the  impossibility  of  any  absolute 
knowledge,  and,  beyond  all,  an  infinitely  greater  curiosity; 
and  I  would  suggest,  further,  a  greater  moral  courage  and 
a  greater  zest  for  life — life  the  fact  and  not  just  the  theory 
of  it — whether  that  life  be  fortunate  or  unfortunate,  to  a 
degree,  indeed,  indifferent  to  fortune  so  long  as  life  be 
full  of  action  and  intelligence,  so  long  as  it  pulsates  with 
energy  in  some  direction.  It  is  for  the  ironist  the  great 
central  fact  of  life  that  is  so  important,  and  men  and 
women,  the  individualists,  have  their  importance  only 
relatively  as  they  react  actively  within  that  creation  of 
which  they  themselves  are  only  a  minute  portion,  and  it 
is  not  their  little  individual  motives  that  are  of  primary 
interest  so  much  as  how  those  motives  react  to  the  central 
fact,  and  always  as  regards  that  reaction  there  lies  in  the 
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background  the  question  as  to  how  far  the  individual  may 
rightly  be  held  responsible  for  his  reaction,  how  much  of 
originality  there  is,  and  how  much  of  simple  return  of 
something  already  given  him. 

This  opens  immnese  fields  of  thought,  and  I  would 
claim  for  the  conscientious  and  deliberate  ironist  the  wider 
mental  horizon  of  the  three.  He  sees,  I  think,  the  first 
essentials  of  life  best  because  he  deliberately  looks  for 
them  as  his  first  objectives,  and  he  is  less  hampered  by  a 
crowd  of  little,  mean  asides  and  features  of  a  purely 
transient  value,  so  that  he  is  able  to  see  further  in  a  clearer 
light,  and  to  give  a  more  true  and  more  vivid  analysis. 
Only  when  he  has  seen  and  considered  his  main  objectives 
will  the  ironist  look  about  at  the  little  things  which,  though 
they  have  their  value,  cannot  finally  alter  truth  or  change 
a  man’s  essential  character,  though  they  may  distract  and 
obstruct.  The  ironist  in  a  manner  sees  the  result  and 
considers  then  the  causes  that  have  led  up  to  it,  instead 
of  slowly  building  up  the  structure  and  making,  it  may  be, 
a  hundred  abortive  speculative  efforts  in  a  hundred  false 
directions,  and  going  on  blindly  to  an  end  obscured  by 
too  many  asides  of  a  purely  incidental  character.  But 
the  ironist,  looking  first  at  the  result,  is  able  to  grasp  more 
easily  the  salient  points,  the  decisive  factors,  and  with  the 
fuller  knowledge  comes  inevitably  the  greater  intelligence 
of  speculation,  and  with  that  the  certainty  that  his  know¬ 
ledge  is  limited,  and  that  always  behind  the  veil  of  the  seen 
there  hides  the  wholly  improbable  and  the  unexpected  and 
immeasurable.  And  so,  by  a  purely  logical  process,  we 
have  the  sceptical  questioning  of  the  ultimate  reality  and 
verity  of  anything,  and,  too,  of  the  ultimate  value,  which 
so  forbids  a  definite  acceptance  of  any  face  worth.  Yet 
all  the  while  one  can  maintain  that  there  is  and  must  be  an 
ultimate  end  to  which  man  may  attain. 

Now  both  the  optimist  and  the  pessimist,  in  my  con¬ 
tention,  accept  too  much,  are  too  well  or  too  ill  content,  as 
the  case  may  be,  to  supremely  exert  themselves;  they  have, 
in  fact,  too  much  placidity  of  temperament — I  would 
instance  Mr.  Micawber  and  Jude,  both  yielding  with  such 
easy  pliance  to  circumstances — and  through  that  placidity 
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they  lose  a  certain  fine,  vital  essence  that,  did  they  only 
possess  it,  would  enable  them  to  face  facts  with  an  amount 
of  disdain  and  an  amount  of  courage  sufficient  to  enable 
them  to  overcome  the  fates  in  such  a  manner  as  Lord  Jim 
and,  in  a  strange  way.  Captain  Whalley,  for  to  get  the 
best  of  life  one  must  defy  it,  and  one  must  be  energetic; 
then,  even  if  material  circumstances  prove  too  strong  to 
be  overthrown,  even  if  the  dice  be  too  heavily  loaded,  at 
least  one  receives  defeat  without  any  loss  of  moral  vitality,, 
which  means  truly  that  the  defeat  is  nothing  more  than 
physical  or  finally  only  illusion,  no  matter  what  the 
exterior  world  may  think. 

That  is  a  lesson  that  Conrad  teaches  clearly,  sometimes 
positively  and  sometimes  negatively,  and  with  him  the 
irony,  the  sardonic  humour  come  first,  and  the  melancholy, 
the  kindliness,  the  sympathy,  the  elemental  savagery  of 
ordinary  life  take  the  second  place,  for  they  are  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  immortal  irony  and  not  the  parents,  and  because 
the  irony  is  supreme  it  is  never  vindictive,  because  irony 
cannot  hate  life,  cannot  loathe  it  after  the  manner  of  des 
Esseintes,  no  matter  whether  life  has  been  brutal  to  the 
extreme  limit  of  death,  as  in  Lord  Jim,  or  Nostromo,  or 
Heart  of  Darkness,  or  contemptuous,  as  in  Almayer’s 
Folly,  or  tragic,  as  in  The  Rescue. 

Always  the  irony  itself  is  the  laughter  of  the  gods,  and 
even  though  that  laughter  may  have  its  sombre  tones  or 
be  wholly  misunderstood,  though  it  may  be  mordant  even, 
after  the  interpretation  of  de  Maupassant,  it  never  takes  on 
a  querulous  or  complaining  tone,  and  at  the  other  extreme 
that  laughter  never  degenerates  into  a  cackle  or  a  malicious 
guffaw.  I  take  for  examples  the  cases  of  Captain  Mitchell 
in  Nostromo  and  Lingard  in  The  Rescue. 

With  Captain  Mitchell  we  have  a  humorous  irony  which 
plays  about  that  worthy  man,  lightly  touching  here  and 
there  and  revealing  all  the  while  his  genial  and  almost 
preposterous  conceit,  and  yet  never  for  one  instant  making 
him  a  wholly  ludicrous  figure  of  fun,  because  that  irony 
realises  at  the  same  time  that  the  worthy  Captain  is  truly 
considerably  more  than  a  mere  buffoon,  a  good  deal  more 
worthy  than  the  grotesque  Sotillo,  who,  in  spite  of  all  his 
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braggadocio,  is  really  stupid,  a  vulgar  bully,  and  a  coward 
of  a  very  ordinary  kind.  Captain  Mitchell  with  all  his 
strutting  is  a  man,  a  man  in  the  full  and  proper  sense  of 
that  much  misused  word,  and,  bearing  the  meaning  of  the 
term  “  man  ”  in  mind,  it  is  here  worth  noting  that  Conrad 
never  castigates  a  man,  he  never  makes  so  gross  an  error, 
even  though  he  be  something  of  a  villain  or  be  distorted 
like  Kurtz.  The  actions  may  be  deplored,  may  be 
criticised,  may  be  denounced,  but  not  the  secret  inner 
being.  Irony,  the  great  weapon  of  scepticism,  is  never 
applied  to  the  fine  creature  :  it  cannot  be.  To  attempt  such 
a  thing  would  be  to  commit  a  kind  of  mental  suicide  or  to 
be  one’s  own  Iscariot. 

And  let  us  hear  Lingard  speaking  to  Mrs.  Travers  by 
Jaffir’s  grave  on  the  sandbank,  speaking  to  the  woman 
whose  moral  cowardice  has  ruined  his  plans  and  killed  his 
friend  and  stricken  him,  too,  on  her  own  account  to  the 
heart : — 

“  This  is  a  grave,”  said  Lingard  in  a  low  voice,  and  still 
gazing  at  the  heap  of  sand.  “  I  had  him  taken  out  of  the 
ship  last  night.  Strange,”  he  went  on  in  a  musing  tone, 
“how  much  a  grave,  big  enough  for  one  man  only,  can 
hold.  His  message  was  to  forget  everything.” 

There  is  a  bitter  irony  in  those  sentences,  and  though 
Lingard  levels  no  direct  reproach  at  Mrs.  Travers  one 
knows  that  the  reproach  is  there,  and  subtly,  too,  by  the 
choice  of  place,  and,  further,  that  Mrs.  Travers  knows  it, 
as  she  admits  afterwards  to  d’Alcacer,  and  will  never  be 
able  to  forget.  But  Lingard  is  not  querulous  or  complain¬ 
ing,  and  his  very  gentleness  is  the  most  piercing  weapon 
he  could  have  devised. 

And  that  episode  on  the  sandbank  between  the  hardened 
trading  seaman  and  the  too  sophisticated  society  woman 
brings  one  to  the  whole  issue  of  life.  Mrs.  Travers  is  out 
of  place  in  her  surroundings,  and  Lingard  is  out  of  place 
with  Mrs.  Travers. 

Conrad  looks  at  life  everywhere,  and  everywhere  he 
sees  people  ironically  placed,  the  round  peg  being  fitted 
into  the  square  hole,  and  sometimes,  indeed,  the  round 
peg  is  fitted  into  the  round  hole,  but  because  the  person 
concerned  does  not  recognise  his  situation  the  outside. 
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the  impartial  observer,  is  presented  in  another  manner  with 
the  irony  of  situation.  And  as  an  illustration  of  this  we 
have  Typhoon. 

There  is  the  furious,  titanic  storm;  and  Captain  Mac- 
whirr  is  an  admirable  seaman  and  the  very  person  to 
weather  the  stress  and  difficulty,  and  he  is  tremendously 
successful,  but  the  estimable  Macwhirr  is  also  singularly 
obtuse,  and,  while  competent  consciously  to  handle  the 
ship,  never  apprehends  at  all  clearly  the  very  possible 
danger  from  his  terrified  Chinese  cargo.  He  sees  clearly 
only  the  storm,  the  elements  he  has  faced  for  years;  the 
other  is  outside  his  experience  and  outside  his  mental 
horizon,  and  though  he  does  the  one  thing  needful  to  clear 
away  every  danger,  he  does  it  from  the  danger  view 
unwittingly  and  ignorantly.  The  ironic  humour  is  there 
immensely,  and  we  are  shown  vividly  the  denseness  of 
Macwhirr,  but  there  is  no  sneer  at  him  open  or  covert,  it  is 
a  wholly  impersonal  irony,  an  irony  of  position  and  not  of 
personality  primarily,  the  personality  being  brought  into 
prominence  by  the  facts  of  the  position.  Put  Lingard, 
put  Captain  Allistoun  in  the  same  physical  position  as 
Macwhirr  and  they,  too,  would  have  weathered  their  diffi¬ 
culties,  but  the  irony  of  the  situation  would  have  been 
negligible. 

And  for  the  round  peg  and  the  square  hole  there  is  the 
story  of  Kayerts  and  Carlier,  An  Outpost  of  Progress. 

The  whole  conception  is,  of  course,  ironic,  even  to  the 
title  itself ;  but  there  is  irony  within  irony. 

It  is  the  ordinary  irony  of  life  that  Kayerts,  who  loved 
above  all  things  the  petty  jealousies  and  enmities  and 
squabbles  of  a  Government  office,  and  all  the  shrill  gossip 
of  the  cafes  and  the  streets,  should  be  transplanted 
thousands  of  miles  away  from  the  next  station,  and  that 
Carlier  also  should  be  there  when  he  was  only  fitted  by 
upbringing  and  intelligence  to  clank  his  sabre  against  his 
spurs,  and  to  strut  foolishly  about  the  streets  of  a  little 
garrison  town  ogling  the  women.  And  there  is  something 
ironic  in  the  fact  that  Makola,  the  worshipper  of  evil 
spirits,  should  recognise  something  of  a  similar  religion 
lying  in  the  hearts  of  his  white  masters  behind  their 
apparent  horror  at  his  sale  of  the  station  men  to  the  traders 
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for  ivory.  Makola  knows  well  enough  that  the  ivory  will 
more  than  console  them  for  their  employees’  slavery  and 
so  he  does  not  trouble  to  talk  to  them  at  any  length,  he 
merely  advises  them  to  look  well  at  the  ivory,  and  warns 
Kayerts  about  the  danger  of  getting  unduly  excited  in  a 
tropical  climate.  And  the  irony  of  circumstances  is 
rounded  off  when  Kayerts  shoots  Carlier  the  day  before 
the  relieving  steamer  arrives  and  then  hangs  himself. 
And  in  another  manner  in  Victory  there  is  the  irony  of 
Heyst,  the  dreamer  and  philosopher,  being  plunged  into  a 
violent  warfare  with  Ricardo  and  Jones  and  Schomberg 
over  Lena;  Heyst  to  whom  all  women  previously  had 
meant  nothing. 

It  is,  too,  the  irony  of  life  that  when  Harry  Hagberd, 
for  whom  his  father  has  been  preparing  and  waiting  for 
years,  does  return  the  old  man  should  throw  a  shovel  at 
his  head  and  tell  Bessie  Carvil,  who  knows  Harry’s 
identity,  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  that  “information 
fellow.”  And  Harry  himself  is  not  in  the  least  sorry  that 
he  is  driven  away. 

And  there  is  Captain  Whalley,  old  and  going  blind, 
the  honest  man  struggling  against  misfortune,  forced  by  a 
fine  parental  devotion  to  work  against  his  conscience  for 
a  rogue. 

And  again,  in  Nostromo  what  greater  irony  can  there  be 
than  that  Nostromo  should  meet  his  death  at  the  hands  of 
old  Viola.  The  attitude  is  ironic  towards  both  Viola  and 
Nostromo,  and  there  is  a  certain  ironic  justice,  but  it  must 
be  noted  that  Conrad  makes  no  attempt  to  moralise  but 
retains  the  valuable  and  balanced  impersonal  attitude. 

Then,  too,  irony,  existent  all  the  while  but  cloaked,  may 
become  easily  apparent  at  a  climax,  as  happens  in  Lord 
Jim\  in  An  Outpost  of  Progress \  in  The  Brute,  when 
Charlie  sees  his  fiancee  drowned  at  the  very  last  moment 
of  a  successful  voyage;  and  there  is  irony  in  the  fact  that 
it  is  not  until  he  is  safe  that  Razumov’s  conscience  should 
force  him  to  confess  his  part  in  the  death  of  Victor  Haldin 
to  a  gang  possessed  only  of  sufficient  courage  to  talk  of 
Nihilism  in  a  foreign  country. 

And  since  Conrad’s  melancholy  irony  is  so  almost  omni¬ 
present  there  is  almost  always  a  shadow  in  the  manner  of 
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his  creation,  as  though  he  were  saying  half  to  himself  and 
half  to  his  audience,  “  Ah !  they  will  do  this,  they  say,  but 
you  and  I  who  are  looking  on  and  see  more  of  the  game 
know  they  will  not.  They  cannot.  The  dice  are  loaded 
against  them.  Their  ambitions  are  illusion.” 

There  is  an  instance  of  thwarted  hopes  and  dreams,  of 
all  lost. 

“  He  dozed  off.  Almayer  stood  by  the  balustrade  look¬ 
ing  out  at  the  bluish  sheen  of  the  moonlit  night.  The 
forests,  unchanged  and  sombre,  seemed  to  hang  over  the 
water,  listening  to  the  unceasing  whisper  of  the  great 
river;  and  above  their  dark  wall  the  hill  on  which  Lingard 
had  buried  the  body  of  his  late  prisoner  rose  in  a  black, 
rounded  mass,  upon  the  silver  paleness  of  the  sky. 
Almayer  looked  for  a  long  time  at  the  clean-cut  outline 
of  the  summit,  as  if  trying  to  make  out  through  darkness 
and  distance  the  shape  of  that  expensive  tombstone. 
When  he  turned  round  at  last  his  saw  his  guest  sleeping, 
his  arms  on  the  table,  his  head  on  his  arms. 

“  ‘  Now,  look  here  !  ’  he  shouted,  slapping  the  table  with 
the  palm  of  his  hand. 

“  The  naturalist  woke  up,  and  sat  all  in  a  heap,  staring 
owlishly. 

‘“Here!  ’  went  on  Almayer,  speaking  very  loud  and 
thumping  the  table,  ‘  I  want  to  know.  You,  who  say  you 
have  read  all  the  books,  just  tell  me  .  .  .  why  such 
damned  things  are  ever  born.  Here  I  am  I  Done  harm  to 
nobody,  lived  an  honest  life  .  .  .  and  a  scoundrel  like  that 
is  born  in  Rotterdam  or  some  such  damn’d  place  at  the 
other  end  of  the  world  somewhere,  travels  out  here,  robs 
his  employer,  runs  away  from  his  wife,  and  ruins  me  and 
my  Nina — he  ruined  me,  I  tell  you — and  gets  himself  shot 
at  last  by  a  poor  miserable  savage  that  knows  nothing  at 
all  about  him  really.  Where’s  the  sense  of  all  this? 
Where’s  your  Providence  ?  Where’s  the  good  for  anybody 
in  all  this  ?  The  world’s  a  swindle  I  A  swindle  !  Why 
should  I  suffer  ?  What  have  I  done  to  be  treated  so  ?  ’ 

“  He  howled  out  his  string  of  questions,  and  suddenly 
became  silent.  The  man  who  ought  to  have  been  a  pro¬ 
fessor  made  a  tremendous  effort  to  articulate  distinctly. 

“  ‘  My  dear  fellow^  don’t — don’t  you  see  that  the  ba-bare 
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fac — the  fact  of  your  existence  is  off-offensive  .  .  .  I  .  .  . 
I  like  you  .  .  .  like.’ 

“  He  fell  forward  on  the  table,  and  ended  his  remarks 
by  an  unexpected  and  prolonged  snore.”  {An  Outcast  of 
the  Islands) 

Now,  the  melancholy  there  is  obvious,  yet  it  cannot  be 
said  to  be  forced  even  in  the  least  degree ;  it  is  simply  there 
because  it  falls  in  so  completely  with  Conrad’s  philosophy 
of  life.  Conrad  finds  man  often  failing  to  find  his  way, 
perplexed,  and  in  perpetual  and  distressing  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  nature,  in  the  face  of  a  strength  that  sometimes 
will  lend  itself  to  his  uses,  but  that  often,  and  so  usually 
unexpectedly,  will  turn  and  rend  him.  He  finds  man,  even 
as  Almayer,  unable  to  balance  properly  desire  and 
capacity,  urged  on  and  up  by  the  spirit,  and  dragged  down 
by  the  weakness  of  the  flesh. 

So  with  that  philosophy  how  else  but  with  an  ironic 
aloofness  can  Conrad  regard  time  and  again  the  working 
out  before  his  eyes  of  that  philosophy,  the  man  and  woman 
struggling,  struggling  hard,  touching  the  ideal  maybe,  only 
in  the  end  to  see  the  cup  of  Tantalus  taken  away  when 
their  lips  were  touching  the  very  rim. 

It  may  be  argued,  of  course,  that  Conrad’s  cases  are 
picked.  That  may  be  said  of  any  writer  with  a  large 
degree  of  truth,  and  naturally  since  no  writer  can  write 
of  everyone,  he  chooses  those  of  whom  he  can  understand 
the  most,  and  those  that  have,  for  him,  the  greatest  attrac¬ 
tion;  but  I  maintain  that,  once  chosen,  Conrad  does  let 
his  characters  follow  their  own  ways  naturally,  and  they  are 
natural  characters  and  natural  ways,  though  often  they  are 
characters  with  characteristics  of  which  we  landsmen  know 
little  or  nothing,  and  there  are  no  obviously  created  freaks 
amongst  them,  and  on  a  careful  reading  it  must  be,  I  am 
sure,  admitted  that  the  types,  given  different  surroundings, 
may  be  met  with  anywhere.  The  essential  human  being  is 
there :  it  is  only  the  surface  that  is  strange. 

Lord  Jim,  idealistic  and,  perhaps,  quixotic;  Almayer, 
weak  and  sentimental ;  Renouard,  self-absorbed  and 
melancholy;  Nostromo,  caught  in  the  mesh  of  money  and 
of  woman  against  his  own  conscience  :  all  these  are  with  us 
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every  day,  and  if  we  do  not  note  them  it  is  more  often 
than  not  only  because  the  attendant  circumstances  are  not 
there  obviously  and  blatantly  to  give  us  the  full  portrait 
and  develop  for  us  the  character  and  the  personality,  or — 
and  this  is  even  more  likely — we  are  too  interested  in  side 
issues — often  selfish  ones  affecting  ourselves — or  too 
indolent  to  do  more  than  skim  over  the  surface. 

And  it  is,  too,  I  think,  the  strangeness  of  the  environ¬ 
ment  that  is  one  reason  for  the  criticism  that  Conrad’s 
irony  is  his  “  harshest  limitation,”  and  it  tempts  me,  that 
criticism,  to  ask  whether  there  is  in  cold  fact  any  harsh¬ 
ness  in  truth.  I  could  understand  better  that  “  harshest 
limitation  ”  being  brought  against  Thomas  Hardy,  who  is 
an  ironic  pessimist,  and  not  simply  an  ironist,  placing  his 
pessimism  before  his  irony. 

Conrad  writes  most  often  of  men  and  women  who  live 
in  difficult  or  hard  surroundings,  who  lead  active  and  often 
dangerous  physical  lives,  and  who  by  their  surround¬ 
ings  are  forced  into  abrupt,  stern  measures  and  into  an 
aloofness  of  sentiment  born  of  the  self-preservative  neces¬ 
sity,  and  who  cannot  afford  to  be  dilatory  and  complacent. 
But  although  misfortunes  befall  many  of  his  characters 
there  are  few  indeed  of  whom  one  can  say  that  they  are 
settled  in  gloom  and  despair — not  even  Renouard,  though 
clearly  he  is  unbalanced  and  morbid,  for  whatever  Conrad 
may  be  he  is  not  morbid,  only  questioning  closely,  if  with¬ 
out  geniality — that  geniality  which  gives  the  difference 
between  his  work  and  that  of  the  other  great  ironist,  M. 
Anatole  France,  whose  people,  however,  live  in  a  more 
soft,  more  pliable  exterior  world  than  Conrad’s,  in  a  com¬ 
munity  where  there  is  more  of  a  clinging  together  of 
humanity,  more  crowding. 

M.  France  has  not  a  “  harshest  limitation  ”  applied  to 
his  irony,  but  then  to  keep  in  tune  with  his  atmosphere, 
and  to  be  truthful  to  that  atmosphere,  M.  France  must  be 
more  gracious  and  more  tactful,  and  also  more  impish,  and 
must  be  more  immersed  in  crowds  and  look  up,  whilst 
Conrad  seems  always  to  have  the  air  of  being  more 
detached,  more  isolated,  and  of  looking  down.  In  a  way, 
and  in  places,  Conrad  and  M.  France  meet  and  agree,  they 
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meet  in  their  merciful  judgment  of  frail  humanity,  but 
they  have  come  from  the  opposite  ends  of  the  mental 
universe,  and  the  things  they  have  seen  on  their  ways,  and 
the  people  they  have  met  and  many  of  the  impressions 
they  have  accumulated  are  diverse.  It  is,  perhaps,  too, 
unfair  to  say  it,  but,  relatively,  some  of  M.  France’s 
characters  are  somewhat  obscured  by  their  opinions  and 
by  their  philosophic  irony — it  may  be  because  M.  France 
is  more  talkative  and  more  eager  to  explain,  whereas 
Conrad  never  allows  his  irony  to  mask  either  the  great¬ 
ness  or  the  littleness  of  his  characters,  and  he  never  allows 
it  to  hide  the  movements  of  their  personalities.  Conrad 
is  interested  in  action  first  and  in  theory  afterwards, 
whereas  M.  France’s  preoccupation  is  theory. 

And  a  second  reason  may  be  put  forward  :  a  natural  one. 
Conrad,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  a  Slav,  and  not  a 
Slav  only,  but  a  Pole.  Climatic  conditions  and  the  melan¬ 
choly  Slav  temperament,  to  which  must  be  added  the  very 
real  and  essential  Polish  bitterness  of  soul,  the  bitterness 
of  the  downtrodden  proud  character  and  of  the  misunder¬ 
stood,  have  in  a  sense  taken  away  something  of  the  colour, 
the  softening  tendency,  the  gaiety  of  soul,  and  the 
geniality,  the  desire  perhaps  to  excuse,  leaving  the  outline 
bolder  and  more  stern  and  rugged  against  a  more  neutral 
atmospheric  background.  I  say  nothing  of  the  actual 
pictorial  and  natural  background,  the  physical  background, 
for  that  is  a  wholly  different  thing.  And  the  background 
of  action,  which  is  Conrad’s,  is  more  neutral  than  that  of 
theory,  and  if  not  so  subtle  certainly  more  clear. 

Conrad  loves  life  as  much  as  anyone,  only  it  is  a  life 
of  activity  of  a  different  kind,  and  of  a  kind  such  as  the 
suave,  persuasive  French  genius  has  never  encountered,  a 
life  of  a  roughness,  of  giving  and  receiving  abrupt  and 
outspoken  judgments,  sharply  conceived  and  given,  naked, 
sardonic,  and  final,  and  often  with  the  death  sentence  in 
them. 

One  cannot  conceive  M.  France,  the  dexterous  and 
delicate  verbal  juggler,  the  ironist  of  Crainquebille,  being 
as  really  sardonic  as  Conrad  is  in  Heart  of  Darkness ^  and 
of  writing  anything  so  abrupt  as  the  manager’s  boy’s — 
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“  Mistah  Kurtz — he  dead.”  One  cannot  conceive  that, 
nor  even  making  anyone  speak  as  Mrs.  Gould  does  to 
Giselle  when  Nostromo  is  dead. 

It  is,  I  think,  that  abruptness,  the  suddenness  that  gives 
the  apf>earance  of  callousness.  Conrad’s  weapon  is 
flashed  into  the  flesh  at  lightning  speed,  and  taken  out  as 
quickly  again,  and  without  comment  on  the  stroke.  There 
is  no  tender  and  involved  pointing  out  of  the  wound, 
which  is  left  to  show  itself,  and  no  justification  or  otherwise 
is  urged.  But  the  wound  is  never  inflicted  with  any  per¬ 
sonal  animus,  it  is  wholly  disinterested,  and  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  a  quite  impersonal  disillusion.  A  quotation  from 
Some  Reminiscences  will  answer  the  charge  of  harshness  : 

“  The  sight  of  human  affairs  deserves  admiration  and 
pity;  they  are  worthy  of  respect,  too,  and  he  is  not  in¬ 
sensible  who  pays  them  the  undemonstrative  tribute  of  a 
sigh  which  is;  not  a  sob,  and  of  a  smile  which  is  not  a  grin. 
Resignation  open-eyed,  conscious,  and  informed  by  love, 
is  the  only  one  of  our  feelings  for  which  it  is  impossible 
to  become  a  sham.” 

Sincerity  is  there  clearly  enough  for  anyone  to  discern, 
and  no  man  with  a  callous  heart,  no  brute  could  have 
written  those  words,  nor  can  he  be  a  cynic  or  a  pessimist ; 
nor  could  a  hard-hearted  man  have  drawn  such  characters 
as  Lord  Jim,  or  Mrs.  Gould,  or  Winnie  Verloc  and  old 
Peyrol — all  differing  widely,  yet  all  in  their  own  way 
lovable.  And  at  the  same  time  only  an  Olympian  irony,  an 
attitude  sure  of  itself  and  admirably  disciplined,  could 
have  killed  Lord  Jim,  could  have  seen  the  truth  through 
an  easily  created  sentiment  that,  however  pleasing,  must 
have  been  intellectually  immoral. 

And  in  the  end  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  ironic 
attitude  is  in  its  very  essence  a  critical  one,  and  therefore 
a  disciplinary  one.  It  is  no  pure  and  simple  story-teller, 
and  equally  it  is  no  whitewasher  and  no  judge  or  moralist. 
It  is  surgical,  but  only  for  the  purpose  of  investigation, 
and  is  not  concerned  with  any  curative  mode  or  palliative 
suggestions ;  or  rather  it  only  points  out  that  a  cure  is  neces¬ 
sary  and  leaves  the  exact  nature  and  the  application  of  the 
remedy  to  the  person  most  intimately  concerned,  the 
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patient.  That  is  why  irony  is  unpopular;  it  gives  us  no 
soporific  drug,  it  does  not  flatter  and  it  does  not  excuse; 
it  cherishes  no  pleasing  illusions,  and  it  does  not  even 
attack  a  vice  or  a  folly,  but  leaves  the  vice  or  folly  to 
destroy  itself  by  self-exposure,  which  is  the  highest  of  all 
moral  attitudes  since  it  makes  the  individual  afflicted,  if 
he  will  and  if  he  can  be,  self  curative. 

I  would  not  moralise,  but  criticism  unbending  is  moral, 
and  more  moral  than  any  set  teaching  can  be  because  it 
displays  no  self-sufficiency  or  superiority.  And  that  is 
Conrad’s  value  to  literature,  apart  from  his  powerful 
characterisations  and  his  brilliant  colourings,  and  to  life 
in  general,  the  lesson  left  to  ripen  that  every  man  must  be 
his  own  master,  and  that  he  cannot  ultimately  be  helped 
by  anyone  else,  since  if  he  is  so  he  is  acknowledging  weak¬ 
ness,  and  by  acknowledging  condoning.  His  victory  lies 
not  in  an  apparent  success  judged  by  the  standards  of 
others,  but  by  his  own  admission  of  weakness  coupled 
to  a  fine  determination  to  eliminate  that  weakness.  But 
actual  success  for  humanity  is  unattainable,  though  such 
a  thing  must  not  be  admitted.  The  possible  and  desirable 
ideal  is  an  illusion.  Paradox  and  irony  indeed. 
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WELLINGTON’S  SURRENDER  TO  THE 
CATHOLICS 


By  Denis  Gwynn 

A  HUNDRED  years  ago  this  summer  one  of  the  strangest 
political  struggles  in  English  history  was  being  fought  out 
at  its  climax  between  Daniel  O’Connell,  at  the  head  of 
the  great  popular  agitation  which  he  had  created  in  Ireland, 
and  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  had  been  dragged  from 
the  post  of  Commander-in-Chief  to  take  office  as  Prime 
Minister,  after  the  collapse  of  three  successive  Ministries 
within  the  first  years  of  a  new  Parliament.  Lord  Liver¬ 
pool’s  paralytic  stroke  had  brought  Canning — the  devoted 
advocate  of  Catholic  emancipation — into  office,  but  only 
after  his  giving  a  promise  to  leave  the  Catholic  question 
alone.  Canning’s  death  a  few  months  later  led  to  Lord 
Goderich’s  ineffectual  attempt  to  govern,  and  the  King 
finally  brought  Wellington  in  to  fill  the  gap.  The  Catholic 
Association  had  discovered  belatedly,  in  the  last  weeks 
of  the  General  Election  in  1826,  the  possibility  of  unseating 
even  the  most  strongly  entrenched  candidates  who  opposed 
its  claims.  But  when  Huskisson’s  resignation  compelled 
Wellington  to  reconstruct  his  Ministry  no  one  yet  believed 
that  it  was  unsafe  to  appoint  as  a  Minister  the  representa¬ 
tive  of  an  Irish  county.  Vesey  Fitzgerald,  as  a  popular 
landlord  who  had  always  supported  the  Catholic  claims, 
had  no  fears  of  losing  his  seat,  until  O’Connell’s  sudden 
decision  to  stand  against  him  in  Clare,  and  his  triumphant 
progress  from  Dublin  to  the  West,  brought  Wellington 
and  Peel  face  to  face  with  a  situation  which  had  seemed  to 
require  no  urgent  remedy  until  the  next  dissolution  of 
Parliament. 

Waterloo  itself  was  perhaps  not  more  far-reaching  in 
its  consequences  than  Wellington’s  subsequent  success  in 
carrying  Catholic  emancipation,  not  only  against  the  King 
and  Parliament  but  against  his  own  previous  convictions. 
Had  he  persisted  in  defying  O’Connell — as  the  King 
wished  and  practically  ordered  him  to  do — the  resulting 
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insurrection  in  Ireland  would  have  caused  such  devastation 
and  such  a  reaction  upon  the  growing  popular  unrest  in 
England  that  its  consequences  would  have  been  incalcul¬ 
able.  But  Wellington’s  military  mind  saw  the  necessity  for 
surrender  when  other  politicians  lacked  the  courage  to  face 
the  facts;  and  his  stubborn  refusal  to  countenance  the 
King’s  proposal  for  organising  Brunswick  clubs  all  over 
the  country,  and  then  going  to  the  electorate  with  the  old 
No  Popery  cry,  saved  Engand  from  years  of  discord  and 
disgrace. 

Military  considerations,  as  well  as  his  military  point  of 
view,  were  undoubtedly  the  chief  cause  of  his  decision  to 
give  way.  Wellington  had  for  several  years  been  extremely 
uneasy  at  the  necessity  of  concentrating  almost  the  whole 
British  infantry  in  Ireland,  where  they  were  powerless  in 
the  presence  of  a  scrupulously  orderly  agitation  which 
O’Connell  never  allowed  to  go  outside  the  law.  And 
apart  from  this  immobilising  of  his  troops,  Wellington’s 
attitude  towards  the  Catholic  question  had  been  gradually 
affected  for  many  years  by  very  curious  relations  with  the 
Irish  Catholics,  in  the  course  of  his  earlier  campaigns, 
which  have  seldom  been  sufficiently  emphasised.  Wel¬ 
lington  had  at  various  times  been  brought  into  contact 
with  the  Irish  Catholics  on  terms  which  none  of  his  col¬ 
leagues  could  have  appreciated.  The  saying  often  attri¬ 
buted  to  him  that  two-thirds  of  his  soldiers — whether  in 
the  Peninsular  Campaign  or  at  Waterloo — were  Irish 
Catholics  lacks  the  support  of  any  serious  evidence.  But 
a  very  large  proportion  of  Wellington’s  soldiers  were 
undoubtedly  Irish  Catholics,  and  as  an  Irishman  of  excep¬ 
tionally  shrewd  observation  he  could  not  fail  to  be  aware 
of  their  presence  throughout  his  armies.  He  was  well 
aware  of  the  necessity  in  war-time  of  allowing  the  Catholic 
soldiers  to  attend  their  own  religious  services.  But  he  had 
been  particularly  brought  in  touch  with  the  Irish  Catholics 
during  the  Peninsular  Campaign.  The  Irish  college  at 
Salamanca  had  given  him  invaluable  assistance  against  the 
armies  of  revolutionary  France.  The  rector  of  the  Irish 
college  was  a  Dr.  Curtis,  with  whom  Wellington  formed  a 
close  personal  friendship,  which  was  to  have  a  direct 
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bearing  upon  the  final  phase  of  Catholic  emancipation. 
Impressed  with  his  great  abilities,  and  in  gratitude  for  his 
assistance  in  Spain,  Wellington  once  offered  Dr.  Curtis 
an  English  Protestant  bishopric  with  £6,000  a  year.  The 
Irish  priest  coldly  replied  that  if  the  stipend  was  six 
million  instead  of  six  thousand  a  year  he  would  not  change 
his  religion  for  it,  an  attitude  which  appears  to  have 
astonished  Wellington.  “  As  if  £6,000  a  year  would  prove 
any  attraction  to  an  old  man  with  one  foot  in  the  grave 
and  without  a  single  tie  to  bind  him  to  this  world,”  was 
the  horrified  comment  of  Dr.  Curtis  to  his  friends.  But 
the  Duke  was  determined  that  his  Irish  friend  in  Salamanca 
should  receive  due  recognition,  and  some  years  afterwards 
his  personal  recommendation  to  the  Holy  See  was  largely 
responsible  for  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Curtis  as  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Armagh  and  Primate  of  the  Irish  hierarchy. 

Another,  much  younger,  member  of  the  Irish  hierarchy 
was  to  have  a  lasting  claim  upon  Wellington  as  a  result  of 
these  services  in  the  Peninsula.  The  Catholic  College 
in  Coimbra  eagerly  supported  Wellington  in  his  precarious 
campaign  against  Napoleon’s  army,  and  among  its  students 
who  enrolled  as  volunteers,  and  fought  through  his  battles, 
was  the  future  Bishop  Doyle  of  Kildare  and  Leighlin,  whose 
career  as  a  soldier  was  unknown  to  Wellington,  but  who  was 
to  confront  him  twenty  years  later  in  Ireland  as  the  ablest 
and  most  courageous  propagandist  on  behalf  of  the  Irish 
Catholics.  Wellington  probably  never  became  aware  of 
the  existence  of  his  former  comrade-in-arms  until  the  year 
1825,  when  Dr.  Doyle,  as  the  youngest  but  by  far  the  most 
gifted  and  conspicuous  of  the  Irish  bishops,  attended,  with 
Daniel  O’Connell,  the  Committee  of  Enquiry  held  by  the 
House  of  Lords  into  the  state  of  Ireland  in  that  year.  As 
a  distinguished  theologian  and  as  a  bishop  with  unrivalled 
knowledge  of  his  people.  Dr.  Doyle  was  invited  to  attend 
the  Committee,  where  he  was  bombarded  for  several  days 
with  all  manner  of  questions  about  Irish  conditions  and 
about  the  attitude  of  the  Catholic  Church  towards  loyalty 
to  the  State.  Wellington  was  one  of  the  members  of  the 
Committee.  He  left  the  room  for  a  few  moments  during 
Dr.  Doyle’s  cross-examination.  “  Well,  Duke,”  said  a 
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member  of  the  House  of  Lords  who  met  him  in  the  lobby, 
“  are  you  examining  Doyle?  ”  “  No,  but  Doyle  is  examin¬ 
ing  us,”  was  Wellington’s  laconic  reply.  Dr.  Doyle’s 
evidence  produced  an  extraordinary  impression,  and  in 
the  debates  on  the  abortive  Catholic  Relief  Bill  of  1825  a 
succession  of  Tory  speakers  referred  to  him  by  name  as 
having  converted  them  from  opposition  to  the  Catholic 
claims.  But  Wellington  himself  remained  unconverted, 
and  his  opposition  to  the  Bill  contributed  to  its  being 
thrown  out  by  the  House  of  Lords  after  it  had  actually 
passed  the  House  of  Commons. 

Bishop  Doyle,  however,  had  made  a  profound  impres¬ 
sion  upon  Wellington,  and  his  influence  and  prestige  was 
so  great,  as  the  representative  of  the  new  generation  of 
educated  Irish  Catholics,  that  his  views  were  constantly 
quoted  and  published  in  England.  Three  years  later, 
a  few  weeks  before  the  by-election  was  declared  which  led 
to  O’Connell’s  triumphant  return  for  Clare,  he  issued  an 
open  letter  to  Wellington  as  Prime  Minister,  making  an 
urgent  appeal  for  settlement  of  the  Irish  question. 

On  the  question  of  danger  to  the  State  from  admitting 
Catholics  to  Parliament,  Wellington  was  in  all  probability 
quite  willing  by  this  time  to  accept  Bishop  Doyle’s  dignified 
argument.  But  his  objection  to  the  principle  of  admitting 
Catholics  to  become  legislators  was  still  unshaken;  and 
when,  a  few  months  later,  O’Connell’s  victory  compelled 
him  to  face  the  inevitable,  he  turned  at  once  to  the 
“  securities  ”  which  Bishop  Doyle  had  already  repudiated 
with  such  energy.  The  Clare  election  proved  that  conces¬ 
sion  could  no  longer  be  refused.  It  was  a  personal 
triumph  of  O’Connell  over  Wellington,  scarcely  less  than 
over  his  old  adversary  Peel,  who  had  challenged  him  to  a 
duel  which  had  very  nearly  been  fought  in  1815.  Ever 
since  the  Catholic  Association  had  gathered  momentum 
after  1823,  O’Connell  had  always  dreaded  the  possibility 
of  Wellington’s  becoming  Prime  Minister.  “  We  are  here 
in  great  affright,”  he  had  written  to  the  Knight  of  Kerry 
in  1827,  after  Lord  Liverpool’s  breakdown  in  health,  “at 
the  idea  ^of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  being  made  Prime 
Minister.  If  so,  all  the  horrors  of  actual  massacre  threaten 
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us.  That  villain  has  neither  heart  nor  head.  It  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  describe  the  execration  with  which  his  name  is 
received  amongst  us.”  So,  when  Lord  Goderich  had  con¬ 
fessed  his  own  impotence  by  resigning,  O’Cennell’s  worst 
fears  were  fulfilled,  and  the  dramatic  conflict  between  the 
two  men  grew  intense.  O’Cennell’s  first  speech  in  Dublin 
after  his  triumphant  journey  back  from  Clare  was  a  last 
appeal  for  peaceful  settlement.  “  I  now  tell  you,  Welling¬ 
ton  and  Peel,”  he  declared  in  a  speech  which  he  “  wished 
to  reach  England  ” — “  listen  to  me  if  you  be  true  to  old 
England,  whom  I  love  and  cherish,  for  whose  people  I  have 
the  greatest  respect,  to  whose  bad  administrations  only  I 
have  given  my  animosity.  I  say  now,  all,  all  shall  be 
pardoned,  forgiven,  forgotten,  upon  giving  us  Emancipa¬ 
tion,  unconditional,  unqualified,  free  and  unshackled.” 

Parliament  was  prorogued  on  July  28th,  and  Welling¬ 
ton  and  Peel  had  a  breathing  space  to  consider  what  should 
be  done.  The  long  anxiety  had  not  been  only  on 
O’Connell’s -side :  Wellington  had  foreseen  from  the 
beginning  of  the  Catholic  Association  that  the  only  alter¬ 
native  to  concession  must  be  civil  war.  “  If  we  cannot  get 
rid  of  the  Catholic  Association,”  he  had  written  to  Peel  in 
November,  1824,  “we  must  look  to  civil  war  in  Ireland 
sooner  or  later.  Although  all  concerns  of  that  kind  are 
matters  of  risk  and  doubt,  I  should  think  there  could  be 
none  of  the  military  result.  But  should  we  be  better 
situated  afterwards?  I  think  not.  We  should  find  the 
same  enemies  blasting  the  prosperity  of  the  country  and 
ready  to  take  advantage  of  the  weakness  of  this  country  at 
any  moment  .to  do  us  all  the  harm  in  their  power.”  Now, 
four  years  later,  the  menace  had  suddenly  materialised; 
and  under  conditions  which,  in  their  acute  state  of  nerves, 
made  the  Ministry  foresee  other  ugly  possibilities  in  the 
background.  Wellington  had  all  along  impressed  upon 
Peel  the  seriousness  of  the  military  situation.  For  six 
months,  as  Peel  explained  afterwards  very  candidly  to  one 
of  his  Irish  critics,  “  England,  being  at  peace  with  the 
whole  world,  has  had  five-sixths  of  the  infantry  force  of 
the  United  Kingdom  occupied  in  maintaining  the  peace 
and  in  police  duties  in  Ireland.  Let  me  implore  you  to 
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consider  what  would  be  the  condition  of  England  in  the 
event  of  war?  ” 

Wellington  did  actually  consider  war  to  be  a  real  pos¬ 
sibility  if  the  Irish  situation  got  more  completely  out  of 
hand.  O’Connell’s  agitation  had  aroused  immense 
enthusiasm  in  France  and  other  Continental  countries. 
Wellington’s  biographer  and  confidant,  Gleig,  emphasises 
the  effect  of  these  considerations  when  he  says,  “We  may 
smile  when  we  read  of  doubts  expressed  as  to  the  motives 
which,  at  such  a  juncture,  carried  Marshal  MacDonald 
from  Paris  to  Dublin.  Marshal  MacDonald,  there  is  good 
reason  now  to  believe,  never  entertained  a  thought  of  mix¬ 
ing  himself  up  in  Irish  politics.  And  of  the  secret  fabrica¬ 
tion  of  pikes,  and  the  midnight  drillings  which  went  on, 
we  may  think  as  likely  as  we  have  learned  to  do  of  the 
Chartist  irruption  into  London  in  1848.  But  taken  in 
connection  with  the  well-known  facts  .  .  .  even  the  rumour 
of  French  sympathy,  and  of  secret  and  armed  organisa¬ 
tions,  was  not  without  its  weight  in  turning  the  balance  of 
opinion  in  thoughtful  minds  towards  a  policy  of  conces¬ 
sion.”  Illegal  drilling  was  rapidly  increasing  in  Ireland; 
and  O’Connell  himself  was  as  little  able  as  Wellington  to 
guarantee  indefinitely  that  the  vast  popular  forces  which 
the  Catholic  Association  had  mobilised  might  not  suddenly 
rush  to  arms.  And  a  more  seriously  practical  menace  was 
already  taking  shape  in  America,  where  the  Catholic 
Bishop  of  Charleston  in  North  Carolina  afterwards  claimed 
that  he  “almost  personally  organised  a  force  of  40,000 
men,  which,  headed  by  General  Montgomery,  the  son  of 
an  Irish  refugee,  was  designed  for  the  invasion  of  Ireland, 
had  emancipation  continued  to  be  withheld.”  Even  such 
a  force  might  be  formidable  if  any  attempt  at  landing  was 
carried  out.  And,  above  all,  no  one  could  feel  entirely 
confident  of  the  loyalty  of  so  many  Irish  soldiers  in  nearly 
all  the  infantry  regiments,  if  the  Irish  Catholics  should  be 
driven  to  armed  insurrection  by  the  refusal  of  their  claims. 

If  Wellington  really  felt  that  the  Catholics  must  be 
placated  by  emancipation,  the  obvious  course  was  to 
resign.  But  there  had  been  three  Prime  Ministers  already 
since  Parliament  met  before  the  King  was  forced  to  call  in 
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Wellington.  And  his  resignation  could  only  produce 
chaos,  while  O’Connell  would  triumph  more  than  ever. 
Wellington  made  a  final  attempt  to  get  the  King  to  con¬ 
sider  the  situation  in  earnest.  It  was  a  forlorn  hope,  for 
the  King’s  dropsy  had  made  him  incapable  of  any  sustained 
effort.  Wellington  thought  it  best  to  prepare  his  mind, 
before  discussing  things,  by  a  carefully  reasoned  memoran¬ 
dum.  It  contained  a  great  many  unpleasant  truths.  The 
King,  it  pointed  out,  could  no  longer  even  appoint  a 
member  for  an  Irish  county  to  any  office,  as  he  would  lose 
his  seat ;  and  he  could  not  even  dissolve  Parliament,  since 
the  Catholics  would  now  win  nearly  all  the  Irish  con¬ 
stituencies.  The  law  was  powerless  to  control  the  osten¬ 
sibly  legal  activities  of  the  Catholic  Association — which 
had  already  been  dissolved  once,  only  to  be  reformed 
under  the  title  of  the  New  Catholic  Association  a  few 
weeks  later.  The  initiative  had  passed  entirely  to 
O’Connell’s  hands,  and  some  of  his  supporters  had  even 
appeared  in  Dublin  Castle  wearing  the  insignia  of  the 
Catholic  Association.  No  alternative  to  a  disastrous  civil 
war,  declared  Wellington,  could  now  possibly  be  found 
except  through  concession.  For  the  present  he  only  asked 
permission  to  consult  freely  with  Peel  and  the  Lord  Chan¬ 
cellor,  and  report  their  deliberations  to  His  Majesty. 

In  his  disordered  state  George  IV  read  the  Duke’s  letter 
with  feelings  of  exasperation  and  despair.  Not  until  early 
October  did  they  meet,  and  Wellington  found  that  his 
arguments  had  been  entirely  unavailing.  The  King’s  solu¬ 
tion  was  to  dissolve  Parliament,  regardless  of  the  conse¬ 
quences  in  Ireland;  to  encourage  the  formation  of  Bruns¬ 
wick  clubs  all  over  the  country,  and  revive  the  old  No 
Popery  agitation.  A  No  Popery  election  would  quite 
certainly  have  swept  the  country;  but  the  civil  war  which 
Wellington  dreaded,  and  which  would  have  gained  no 
result,  would  have  become  immediately  inevitable.  “  Of 
Brunswick  clubs,”  says  his  biographer,  “he  entertained 
almost  as  great  a  horror  as  of  the  Catholic  Association 
itself.”  Meanwhile,  the  Irish  Viceroy,  Lord  Anglesey, 
had  become  fully  converted  to  the  necessity  for  concession, 
and  kept  on  bombarding  the  Prime  Minister  with  appeals 
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to  reason.  The  crisis  came  when  Wellington’s  old  friend, 
Dr.  Curtis,  whose  position  as  Archbishop  of  Armagh  was 
largely  due  to  Wellington’s  intervention  on  his  behalf,  wrote 
a  personal  letter  to  the  Duke  imploring  him  to  terminate 
the  existing  uncertainty  and  unrest.  On  December  nth 
Wellington  replied  in  a  letter  marked  “  Private  and 
Confidential,”  in  which  he  said  that  if  they  could  bury  the 
Catholic  question  for  a  time  “and  employ  that  time  dili¬ 
gently  in  the  consideration  of  its  difficulties  on  all  sides 
(for  they  are  very  great),  I  should  not  despair  of  seeing  a 
satisfactory  remedy.”  The  letter  was  obviously  intended 
for  communication  in  confidence  to  the  Catholic  leaders; 
but  one  of  the  Archbishop’s  curates  boldly  sent  a  copy  of 
it,  without  authorisation,  to  the  Press.  O’Connell  read  the 
letter  aloud  at  a  public  meeting,  and  Dr.  Curtis  was 
solemnly  told  to  inform  the  Duke  that  the  agitation  would 
grow  day  by  day  more  bitter  till  a  full  measure  of  emanci¬ 
pation  was  granted.  Wellington’s  letter  had  shown  unmis¬ 
takably  that  the  resistance  was  breaking  down.  Lord 
Anglesey  had  followed  his  lead  by  writing  a  much  more 
indiscreet  letter  to  Dr.  Curtis,  which  he  even  allowed  to 
be  published.  Anglesey  was  immediately  recalled,  but 
the  end  was  already  in  sight. 

Having  decided  to  face  the  inevitable,  Wellington  was 
now  harassed  not  only  by  the  King’s  futile  fury,  but  by 
Peel’s  qualms  of  conscience,  which  led  him  to  resign  his 
seat  and  ask  the  electors  of  Oxford  University  to  give  him 
a  new  mandate  for  concession  to  the  Catholics.  Peel  was 
ignominiously  rejected  by  the  University.  A  pocket 
borough  was  given  to  him  in  haste;  but  even  there  he 
believed  he  would  have  lost  the  election  had  the  opposing 
candidate  reached  the  returning  officer  in  time  to  contest 
the  seat.  But  at  last  the  surrender  had  been  decided  upon. 
The  expected  storm  of  abuse  and  obloquy  broke  quickly 
upon  their  heads.  The  King’s  speech  early  in  February 
announced  that  Parliament  would  be  asked  to  review  the 
laws  imposing  disabilities  on  his  Catholic  subjects.  On 
March  2nd,  fresh  from  his  defeat  at  Oxford,  Peel 
announced  an  Emancipation  Bill.  George  IV,  encouraged 
in  his  misery  by  the  universal  outburst  of  indignation 
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against  Wellington,  sent  for  him  and  Peel  and  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  and  protested  once  again  with  tears  at  what 
was  proposed.  Wellington  patiently  went  over  all  the  old 
ground  once  more.  He  must  either  have  a  free  hand,  he 
explained,  or  else  resign.  The  King  heard  them  in  silence, 
and  then,  solemnly  kissing  them  each  upon  both  cheeks,  he 
mournfully  agreed  that  they  could  not  do  otherwise.  Wel¬ 
lington  and  Peel  drove  back  to  London  from  Windsor 
believing  that  they  were  no  longer  in  office. 

But  before  their  resignation  had  yet  been  announced,  a 
special  messenger  arrived  in  hot  haste  from  Windsor  at 
Apsley  House.  The  King  explained  that  he  had  been 
unable  to  form  another  Ministry,  and  they  must,  therefore, 
remain  in  office.  Wellington  was  determined  to  have  no 
further  prevarication,  and  in  a  candid  letter  he  demanded 
an  unequivocal  declaration  from  His  Majesty  that  the  Bill 
was  to  proceed.  The  desired  answer  came,  and  on 
March  5th  Peel  introduced  the  Bill,  in  a  four  hours’speech 
which  provoked  a  sustained  outburst  of  invective  and  jubi¬ 
lation  such  as  Parliament  has  seldom  witnessed.  Peel 
carried  the  Bill  stubbornly  through  all  its  stages,  and  then 
Wellington  faced  his  own  ordeal  with  the  Lords.  “  I  am 
one  of  those,”  he  announced  in  deadly  earnest,  “  who  have 
probably  passed  a  longer  period  of  my  life  engaged  in 
war  than  most  men,  and  principally,  I  may  say,  in  civil 
war ;  and  I  must  say  this,  that  if  I  could  avoid  by  any  sacri¬ 
fice  whatever,  even  one  month  of  civil  war  in  the  country 
to  which  I  am  attached,  I  would  sacrifice  my  life  in  order 
to  do  it.  I  say  there  is  nothing  which  destroys  property 
and  demoralises  character  to  the  degree  which  civil  war 
does.  By  it  the  hand  of  man  is  raised  against  his  neigh¬ 
bour,  against  his  brother,  and  against  his  father;  the  ser¬ 
vant  betrays  his  master,  and  the  whole  becomes  a  scene  of 
confusion  and  devastation.”  Wellington  seldom  indeed 
spoke  with  so  much  emotion,  and  his  appeal  carried 
through  its  final  stages  the  Emancipation  Bill  which  cer¬ 
tainly  no  other  living  man  could  have  carried  at  the  time. 
Only  the  King  still  remained  to  overcome.  “  If  I  do  give 
my  assent,”  he  cried  to  Lord  Eldon,  “  I’ll  go  to  the  baths 
abroadj^  and  from  thence  to  Hanover.  I’ll  not  return  any 
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more  to  England.  Let  them  get  a  Catholic  King  in 
Clarence.”  “  Wellington  is  King  of  England,  O’Connell 
is  King  of  Ireland,  and  I  suppose  I’m  only  Dean  of  Wind¬ 
sor,”  was  one  of  his  many  lamentations  in  those  bitter 
days.  But  Wellington  was  inexorable ;  and  after  floods  of 
tears  and  protests  he  scrawled  his  signature  across  the  Bill, 
and  flung  his  disgraced  pen  to  the  ground. 

Wellington  had  saved  Ireland  from  a  massacre,  and 
England  from  endless  humiliation  and  disaster;  but  the 
Emancipation  Bill  was  to  produce  an  immediate  sequel 
which  is  one  of  the  strangest  incidents  in  his  eventful  life. 
Some  ten  days  after  Peel’s  speech  in  the  House  of 
Commons  a  letter  appeared  in  the  Standard  newspaper, 
signed  by  the  Earl  of  Winchelsea,  which  gave  his  reasons 
for  refusing  to  continue  as  a  supporter  of  King’s  College, 
London.  The  letter  went  on  to  make  the  startling  state¬ 
ment  that  “  Late  political  events  have  convinced  me  that 
the  whole  transaction  was  intended  as  a  blind  to  the  Pro¬ 
testant  and  High  Church  Party;  that  the  noble  Duke,  who 
had  for  some  time  previous  to  that  period  determined  upon 
breaking  in  upon  the  Constitution  of  1688,  might  the  more 
effectively,  under  the  cloak  of  outward  show  of  zeal  for  the 
Protestant  religion,  carry  on  his  insidious  designs  for  the 
infringement  of  our  liberties,  and  the  introduction  of 
Popery  into  every  department  of  the  State.” 

Such  uncompromising  accusations,  coming  from  such  a 
quarter,  drove  Wellington  to  demanding  more  than 
ordinary  explanation.  He  wrote  a  stern  protest  to  Lord 
Winchelsea,  whose  reply  only  emphasised  the  clear  impli¬ 
cations  of  the  letter,  and  Wellington  then  replied  with 
unmistakable  determination  that  “  no  man  has  a  right, 
whether  in  public  or  in  private,  in  speech  or  in  writing,  or 
in  print,  to  insult  another  by  attributing  to  him  motives 
for  his  conduct,  public  or  private,  which  disgrace  or 
criminate  him.  If  a  gentleman  commits  such  an  act  indis¬ 
creetly  in  the  heat  of  debate,  or  in  a  moment  of  party 
violence,  he  is  always  ready  to  make  reparation  to  him 
whom  he  may  have  injured.  I  am  convinced  that  your 
lordship  will,  upon  reflection,  be  anxious  to  relieve  your¬ 
self  from  the  pain  of  having  thus  insulted  a  man  who  never 
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injured  nor  offended  you.”  Lord  Winchelsea,  however, 
had  written  his  outrageous  libel  in  earnest,  and  the  only 
alternative  to  a  retractation,  which  would  offend  his  con¬ 
science,  was  nothing  less  than  to  engage  in  a  duel — with 
the  Prime  Minister. 

Both  men  saw  the  insanity  of  what  they  were  doing ;  but 
they  could  find  no  escape  from  the  situation.  And  in  a 
field  beyond  Battersea  Bridge,  in  the  early  hours  of  a 
March  morning,  the  Duke’s  personal  physician  arrived  in 
great  agitation,  having  received  an  extremely  alarming 
summons  to  attend  at  a  duel,  without  knowing  beforehand 
who  had  requested  his  presence.  The  doctor’s  amazed 
expostulations  fell  upon  deaf  ears;  and  after  jumping  over 
several  ditches  to  reach  a  place  of  greater  seclusion,  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  and  Lord  Winchelsea  were  standing 
face  to  face  with  loaded  pistols  in  their  hands.  Welling¬ 
ton,  after  a  moment’s  hesitation,  fired  the  first  deliberate 
shot.  It  missed  his  adversary  completely,  and  he  looked 
with  utter  dismay  at  Lord  Winchelsea  who,  having 
dropped  his  arm  to  his  side,  now  solemnly  raised  his  pistol 
over  his  head  and  fired  it  into  the  air.  His  second  then 
immediately  approached  Wellington’s  second  and  in¬ 
formed  him  that  “  Lord  Winchelsea,  having  received  the 
Duke  of  Wellington’s  fire,  is  placed  under  different  circum¬ 
stances  from  those  in  which  he  stood  before,  and  there¬ 
fore  now  feels  himself  at  liberty  to  give  the  Duke  the 
reparation  he  requires.”  A  protracted  argument  followed 
over  the  form  which  Winchelsea’s  apology  for  his  libel  was 
to  take,  but  was  settled  by  the  intervention  of  the  doctor. 
And  the  Duke  rode  away  after  a  formal  exchange  of 
salutations,  having  been  drawn  into  a  duel,  on  the  only 
occasion  in  his  life,  by  his  wholly  reluctant  and  unexpected 
advocacy  of  the  rights  of  the  Irish  Catholics. 


PATRONAGE  AND  THE  ENGLISH  POETS 
By  Robert  Graves 

The  question  of  how  poets  are  to  live  is  one  that  has 
never  been  satisfactorily  solved.  There  have,  however, 
been  three  main  historical  methods  of  supporting  them : 
money-presents  or  pensions  as  a  direct  payment  for  their 
poetry;  positions  and  preferments  as  an  indirect  payment; 
the  modern  publishing  system. 

Money-presents  or  board  and  keep  in  lieu  of  money 
were  in  early  times  given  to  poets  as  a  matter  of  course  by 
kings  and  princelings.  The  kings  gave  because  it  was  one 
of  the  traditions  of  kingship  (like  the  healing  of  diseases 
by  the  laying  on  of  hands)  that  hung  over  from  still  earlier 
times  when  the  king,  as  the  visible  divine  element  in  the 
State,  cultivated  the  friendship  of  the  poet  as  the  inspired 
maker  of  charms.  Princelings  gave  presents  to  poets, 
chiefly  as  a  pretence  to  the  dignity  of  royalty.  But  while 
kings  advanced  in  temporal  power  to  the  point  of  over¬ 
stepping  most  of  the  taboos  that  hedged  kingship  about, 
and  became  all-powerful  individuals  rather  than  sacred 
representatives  of  the  community,  the  poet  sank  in  spiritual 
power;  religious  formalism  hardened  and  left  little  room 
in  the  public  scheme  for  individual  poetic  inspiration. 
The  only  public  excuse  for  the  poet  now  was  to  celebrate 
the  temporal  supremacy  of  the  king  and  the  formal 
religion  of  which  kingship  was  the  earthly  confirmation. 
Or,  to  be  a  superior  court-jester.  As  a  result  very  little 
authentic  poetry  has  been  written  under  the  patronage  of 
an  absolute  monarchy;  or,  if  so,  always  in  spite  of  such 
patronage,  because  even  the  verses  not  definitely  in  praise 
of  the  patron  or  his  ancestors  are  expected  to  be  formally 
religious  or  educational  or  for  fashionable  court  purposes. 

In  England  there  have  been  a  few  instances  of  real 
poetry  written  under  royal  patronage,  but  only  because  the 
English  monarchy  has  never  been  a  very  formidable  one. 
Beowulf,  for  instance,  was  written  at  a  period  when  the 
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king  whose  ancestors  are  celebrated  was  merely  the  best 
and  noblest  of  his  “  dear  companions  ” — he  had  no 
“subjects  ” — and  the  poet  was  held  in  friendship  and  even 
reverence  by  the  king.  There  are  also  the  Canterbury 
Tales,  but  Chaucer  did  not  come  to  the  Court  to  seek  his 
fortune;  he  was  the  son  of  a  courtier  and  did  not  there¬ 
fore  have  to  rely  on  his  poetry  for  winning  a  place.  He 
was  related  by  marriage  to  his  patron,  John  of  Gaunt, 
Richard  II’s  uncle,  was  a  valuable  public  servant,  and  was 
not  put  in  the  position  of  a  suitor  for  royal  bounty  until 
late  in  life.  Moreover,  since  the  king  and  his  people  were 
bound  together  in  a  common  submission  to  the  external 
authority  of  Rome  more  closely  in  Chaucer’s  time  than  at 
any  other,  there  was  little  call  for  slavish  commendations 
of  royalty.  Chaucer’s  praises  of  chivalry  were  his 
principal  public  service  in  return  for  patronage.  In  the 
envoys  to  his  shorter  poems  he  is  remarkably  dignified,  he 
even  dares  to  lecture  Richard  II  on  what  kingly  conduct 
should  be;  and  in  his  Complaint  to  his  Empty  Purse, 
which  was  immediately  refilled  by  Henry  IV  in  recogni¬ 
tion  of  his  rights  as  a  poet,  he  is  most  restrained  in  his 
tribute  to  the  king;  he  merely  recognises  him  quietly  as 
the  rightful  sovereign  of  the  realm. 

Against  the  personal  dignity  of  Chaucer  may,  however, 
be  set  the  duplicity  of  Gower,  who  wrote  courtierly  in 
praise  of  Richard  II,  but  at  the  accession  of  Henry  IV 
omitted  these  passages  in  his  Confessio  Amantis  (which 
was  written  on  a  subject  set  him,  it  is  said,  by  Richard 
himself),  or  rewrote  them  in  favour  of  Henry.  Lydgate 
was  luckier  in  the  unbroken  royal  succession  of  three 
Henries :  he  was  the  general  utility  court-poet,  and  with 
the  exception  of  the  London  Lack-penny,  which  he 
probably  did  not  write,  and  parts  of  the  T estament,  which 
is  the  most  personal  of  his  pieces,  left  little  over  his  signa¬ 
ture  that  anyone  has  found  to  admire  out  of  more  than 
130,000  surviving  lines.  But  there  is  no  evidence  that  any 
better  poet  than  he  courted  royal  patronage  in  vain, 
because  of  him.  Skelton  was  court  poet  to  Henry  VII, 
and  afterwards  Orator  Regius  to  Henry  VIII  and  Rector 
of  Diss  in  Norfolk.  He  consented  humorously  to  write 
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royal  panegyrics,  but  the  few  that  survive  are  not  objection¬ 
able  and  mostly  in  Latin.  His  public-service  works  seem 
mostly  to  have  been  decently  written  in  prose,  and  the 
great  mass  of  his  poetry  is  not  only  independent  of  royal 
patronage,  but  also  of  the  sterile  courtier-French  poetic 
tradition.  But  Skelton  was  a  man  of  unusual  courage,  the 
one  man  in  England  who  dared  openly  to  defy  Cardinal 
Wolsey  at  the  time  of  his  greatest  power  over  the  King, 
for  which  he  had  to  spend  the  last  six  years  of  his  life  in 
confinement. 

After  mediaeval  times  the  poet  was  more  generally 
rewarded  by  an  appointment  of  trust  than  by  actual  money 
or  maintenance.  He  was  not  in  fact  allowed  merely  to  be 
a  poet.  Spenser  was  given  a  secretaryship  in  Ireland  by 
Elizabeth,  and  Daniel  a  place  as  gentleman-in-ordinary 
at  the  Court  of  James  I.  But  poets  became  so  numerous 
in  these  reigns  that  places  could  not  be  found  for  all  the 
needy  ones;  thus  Drayton,  who  wrote  a  panegyric  on  King 
James  I,  and  even  a  sonnet  commending  him  as  a  poet, 
could  not  get  a  foothold  at  court,  and  took  it  very  badly 
(for  it  was  still  hardly  thought  honourable  for  a  king  to 
refuse  patronage  to  a  poet)  and  recalled  his  sonnet. 
Spenser  similarly  was  most  discontented  with  his  enforced 
stay  on  the  Irish  estate  royalty  granted  him.  He  felt 
that  as  a  poet  he  had  the  right  to  live  actually  at  the  court 
of  the  queen,  whose  praises  he  so  lengthily  and  hopelessly 
sang.  Royal  patronage  was  beginning  to  wear  out — the 
institution  of  the  Poet  Laureateship  was  the  confirmation 
of  this.  Ben  Jonson’s  pension  as  Laureate  (though  his 
successor  D’Avenant  was  the  first  to  hold  the  official  title) 
was  used  to  stabilise  the  debt  of  royalty  to  poetry :  the 
Court  undertook  to  maintain  one  poet,  but  no  more.  The 
money  value  of  the  Laureateship  has  sunk  in  the  last  three 
hundred  years  from  a  sum  which  was  enough  to  keep  a 
man  in  food,  drink,  board,  clothes  and  horseflesh,  to  one 
which  will  just  about  pay  for  cigarettes  and  washing. 
Charles  II  was  the  last  English  monarch  to  have  anything 
to  do  with  poets ;  he  admitted  Cowley  to  terms  of  friend¬ 
ship,  and  forgave  Dryden,  Waller  and  Denham  their  pane¬ 
gyrics  on  the  murderer  of  his  father.  Since  Charles  there 
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has  been  no  monarch  who  has  done  anything  for  any  of  the 
arts  except  George  IV,  and  even  he  did  very  little,  pre¬ 
ferring,  like  Charles  II,  to  patronise  science;  and  Queen 
Caroline,  wife  to  George  II,  who  took  a  fancy  to  Stephen 
Duck,  the  “  Thresher  Poet,”  giving  him  a  ;^30  pension 
and  the  charge  of  the  Royal  Library,  and  was  laughed  at 
for  her  pains  by  the  whole  literary  town. 

With  the  failure  of  royalty,  the  poets  were  forced  to 
turn  to  the  peerage  for  their  chief  patronage;  and  to  the 
people  through  the  playhouse  and  the  booksellers.  The 
peerage  was  particularly  kind  in  late  Tudor  times;  many 
of  its  members  were  poets,  and  the  Elizabethan  Age, 
indeed,  is  the  only  one  in  which  the  peerage  has  been 
genuinely  interested  in  poetry.  Every  Elizabethan  poet 
managed  to  get  the  patronage  of  an  Oxford,  Southampton, 
Pembroke,  or  Bedford,  or  at  least  of  a  Right  Worshipful 
Knight.  There  was  even  a  certain  friendly  rivalry  between 
coronets  for  the  patronage  of  worthy  poets.  But  as  the 
peers  got  more  and  more  interested  in  other  things  than 
literature,  and  poetry  itself  contracted  a  dry-rot,  the  poets 
were  forced  to  give  them  more  absurdly  fulsome  praise  to 
appease  them  than  even  royalty  (except  the  Hanoverians 
from  their  Laureates)  has  ever  won.  Dryden’s  1699  dedi¬ 
catory  address  to  the  Duke  of  Ormonde  is  only  one 
example  of  hundreds  equally  nauseating.  Eighteenth- 
century  peers  only  occasionally  gave  direct  and  handsome 
pensions,  as  the  Duke  of  Wharton  did  to  Young  (the 
author  of  Night  Thoughts).  Usually  their  rewards  took 
two  forms,  preferment  and  the  noble  name  at  the  head  of 
a  subscription  list  to  the  poet’s  works,  a  benefit  often  worth 
as  much  as  two  hundred  pounds,  because  the  subscription 
lists  were  printed  with  the  poems,  and  it  was  satisfaction 
to  the  mere  esquire  to  be  joint  patron  of  a  poet  with  a 
duke,  an  earl,  and  a  marquess  or  two.  Few  gentlemanly 
poets  with  any  gifts  above  the  average  were  refused  pre¬ 
ferment  so  long  as  they  chose  their  political  party  care¬ 
fully,  and  their  verses  were  neither  blasphemous  nor 
“low,”  but  they  had  to  be  gentlemanly.  Thus  Tickell  and 
Mallett  were  given  under-secretaryships,  Doddington  a 
secretaryship  of  the  briefs.  Prior  one  to  the  Hague 
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Congress,  Gay  one  to  the  Hanover  Embassy,  West  a 
treasurership  of  Chelsea  Hospital,  Sprat  a  private  chap¬ 
laincy  (ultimately  becoming  a  bishop),  Stepney  was  made 
a  political  envoy,  Broome  a  Doctor  of  Laws,  Gray  a  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  History,  and  so  on. 

There  had  been  a  slight  movement  against  the  patronage 
system  on  the  part  of  Pope,  when  a  young  man,  though  his 
affectation  of  poetic  integrity  wore  off  as  he  grew  older 
and  was  courted  by  the  peerage.  But  the  first  author 
recorded  to  have  definitely  reproved  a  patron  in  however 
respectful  terms  was  Dr.  Johnson.  Johnson  was,  of  course, 
a  literary  man  who  had  made  the  profession  of  letters 
respectable  and  profitable,  and  could  afford  to  rebuke  even 
an  Earl  of  Chesterfield  for  withholding  patronage  when  it 
was  most  needed  and  then  showering  praises  at  the  moment 
of  his  success.  Johnson,  on  principle,  never  dedicated  a 
book  after  this  experience,  though  he  amused  himself  by 
writing  dedications  for  others  because  he  enjoyed  the 
opportunity  for  indulging  his  grandiloquence.  The  date 
of  his  letter  of  protest  to  Lord  Chesterfield,  1755,  is  there¬ 
fore  an  important  one  as  marking  the  first  shock  to  the 
peerage  dedication  system.  Until  Johnson  the  only  poets 
who  had  been  without  patrons  had  been  men  like  Lang- 
land,  Vaughan  and  Traherne,  whose  first  interests  were 
religious  rather  than  literary. 

With  the  romantic  revivalists,  who  were  anti-monarchic, 
there  was  a  decided  feeling  against  literary  patronage. 
The  poets  avoided  the  peerage,  polite  public  life,  and  even 
London.  When  Wordsworth  accepted  a  civil  service 
post  from  the  Crown  it  was  regarded  by  the  younger  poets 
as  a  betrayal.  Yet  Keats  felt  the  lack  of  a  patron  severely  : 
had  he  been  born  even  thirty  years  earlier  he  would  cer¬ 
tainly  have  had  a  duke  to  flatter.  His  Caf  and  Bells,  if 
not  Hyperion  and  Endymion,  prove  that  he  would  have 
attempted  any  poetical  subject  within  reason  suggested  to 
him  by  a  patron,  without  loss  of  self-respect.  But  he  was 
Leigh  Hunt’s  man,  a  Radical,  and  to  go  in  search  of  a 
noble  patron  would  have  been  betraying  the  sacred  cause. 

Shelley  and  Samuel  Rogers  had  money  of  their  own; 
Byron  was  his  own  noble  patron.  Campbell,  Moore  and 
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Scott  made  literature  pay,  and  it  was  established  as  a  point 
of  pride  that  henceforth  a  poet  must  do  one  of  two  things  : 
he  must  write  for  profit  without  a  gentlemanly  subscription 
list,  or  he  must  have  money  of  his  own  to  pay  for  the 
privilege  of  writing.  Instances  of  direct  patronage  got 
rarer  and  rarer.  Tennyson  and  Southey  had  to  work  hard 
to  capitalise  the  advertisement  that  the  Laureateship  gave 
them.  Beddoes  left  England,  became  a  physician  in  Ger¬ 
many,  and  never  returned. 

The  effect  of  reading-public  patronage  on  poetry  has 
been  even  more  disastrous  than  peerage  patronage,  and 
far  more  disastrous  than  early  royal  patronage.  I  write 
“reading-public”  rather  than  “public”  because  the  poet 
never  really  gets  direct  to  the  actual  public,  having  to  pass 
through  three  or  four  thorn  hedges — the  publisher’s,  the 
bookseller’s,  the  censor’s,  the  critic’s,  each  of  which  strips 
off  some  of  his  lamb’s  wool  as  he  goes.  The  first  recorded 
protest  against  this  system  was  published  shortly  after 
Johnson’s  letter  of  1755,  which  really  affirmed  its  dignity. 
But  though  Johnson  in  his  successful  old  age  laid  it  down 
that  he  never  knew  a  man  of  merit  neglected.  Grub  Street 
certainly  must  have  killed  a  number  of  poets  who  were 
not  gentlemanly  enough  to  get  patrons  or  clever  enough  to 
live  on  their  wits,  like  Defoe.  James  Ralph  in  his  The 
Case  of  Authors  by  Profession  or  Trade  Stated^  1758, 
wrote  very  bitterly  from  thirty  years’  experience  of  the  treat¬ 
ment  accorded  poets  and  dramatists  by  the  booksellers 
(that  is,  the  publishers  also)  and  by  the  theatrical  managers. 
And  things  have  not  materially  improved  since  he  wrote  : 
in  many  ways  they  have  only  got  rather  worse.  Nobody 
can  serve  the  reading  public  and  remain  a  poet,  the  read¬ 
ing  public  being  exacting  in  its  demands  for  the  wrong 
things,  and  irresistible  because  a  mass.  The  peerage  was 
also  exacting,  but  not  nearly  so  much  so,  because  it  was 
smaller  and  individually  composed;  there  was  at  least  a 
chance  that  the  peer  might  be  an  intelligent  man,  or  might 
be  too  busy  to  read  what  the  poet  wrote  and  merely  acting 
on  the  advice  of  an  intelligent  friend.  Ducally  encouraged 
subscription  editions  were  at  any  rate  sure  of  a  circulation 
of  a  sort.  Royal  patronage,  where  the  sovereign  is  more  or 
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less  a  free  agent  yet  not  absolute,  is  perhaps  the  lightest 
tyranny ;  if  a  poet  is  a  man  of  spirit,  the  king  will  recall 
the  original  relationship  of  king  and  poet  and  not  insist  on 
poems  of  servility  or  public  instruction. 

Tennyson  was  the  last  poet  of  reputation  to  make  a 
decent  living  from  his  poetry,  but  only  by  compromising 
with  the  reading  public.  We  might  except  Mr.  Masefield, 
who,  however,  has  had  to  write  much  too  much,  and  to 
supplement  it  by  plays,  novels  and  fatiguing  lecture  tours. 
Still,  it  is  impossible  to  turn  the  clock  back,  because  the 
peers  cannot  any  longer  afford  to  have  poets  as  pensioners, 
even  if  they  should  want  to,  and  all  royalty’s  spare  cash  has 
to  go  to  supporting  hospitals,  emergency  funds  and 
challenge  cups  for  athletics.  The  captains  of  industry  who 
have  succeeded  the  peers  in  the  control  of  the  State  are 
not  bound  by  any  historical  tie  to  the  support  of  poetry, 
and  are  in  general  definitely  enemies  of  poetry.  And 
because  preferment  is  a  difficult  thing  to  arrange,  since  the 
diplomatic  and  similar  services  became  competitive, 
because  the  sons  and  nephews  of  the  captains  of  industry 
and  of  the  peers  have  to  be  given  first  choice  of  the  few 
uncompetitive  appointments  left,  there  is  nothing  left  for 
the  poet  at  all.  In  better  days  James  Thomson  {^he  City 
of  Dreadful  Night)  might  have  been  made  a  groom  of  the 
bedchamber,  Francis  Thompson  a  secretary  to  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  John  Davidson  a  Member  of  Parliament  for  a 
pocket  borough,  Richard  Middleton  a  diplomat — and  four 
tragedies  thus  unwritten,  or  at  least  written  in  a  different 
way. 

What  happens  to  poets  now?  How  do  they  live?  In 
the  first  place  there  are  few  people  who  admit  the  title, 
because  the  word  “  poet  ”  has  become  a  joke  (so  Mr. 
Edmund  Blunden,  giving  evidence  once,  in  a  court, 
was  officially  described  as  “  journalist,  of  Cricklewood  ”). 
Poets  usually  pass  examinations,  submit  to  a  routine  pro¬ 
fession,  and  give  their  exhausted  leisure  to  poetry.  Some 
become  schoolmasters.  Some  kill  themselves  with 
journalism  or  novel-writing.  Some,  like  Davidson  and 
Middleton,  kill  themselves  more  directly  after  trying  the 
indirect  means.  One  or  two  only  have  money  of  their  own 
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or  have  capitalised  their  genius  by  a  rich  marriage.  The 
Civil  Service  Pension  List  has  not  yet  been  mentioned. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  three  poets  were  a  few  years  ago  given 
compassionate  allowances  of  a  few  shillings  a  week  for 
life,  but  this  occurred  when  the  Prime  Minister  happened 
to  be  a  private  reader  of  poetry,  and  is  unlikely  to  happen 
again.  The  fund,  which  does  not  amount,  I  believe,  to 
more  than  £12,000  yearly,  and  has  to  be  spread  out  over 
the  sick  and  needy  of  all  the  arts  and  sciences,  is  more 
usually  dealt  out  fifty  pounds  at  a  time  to  the  widows 
of  old-fashioned  Royal  Academicians,  the  aged  sisters 
of  anatomists,  and  to  decrepit  writers  of  forgotten  waltzes. 

Coleridge  suggested  that  a  country  clergyman  was  the 
most  fitting  thing,  for  a  poet  to  be ;  Shelley  at  one  time 
nearly  took  this  advice  and  became  one.  But  the  Church 
means  passing  examinations  at  a  theological  college  and  a 
great  restraint  on  writing.  University  professorships  in 
England  are  no  longer  gifts  in  the  hands  of  noblemen; 
even  professors  of  poetry  have  to  have  reputable  degrees, 
and  professors  of  poetry  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  are 
never  chosen  because  they  are  poets;  indeed,  Matthew 
Arnold’s  poetry  was  definitely  a  handicap  to  his  candida¬ 
ture.  Of  late  a  partial  solution  has  been  found;  the 
promising  and  moneyless  young  poet  is  now  exported  as 
professor  of  English  literature  to  some  university  in  the 
East,  where  he  finds  himself  set  to  teach  English  poetry 
in  words  of  three  letters  to  a  classroom  even  less  capable 
of  understanding  English  poetry  than  the  great  English 
reading  public.  None  of  these  young  poets  so  far  has 
enjoyed  this  solution.  I  was  one  of  those  honoured  in  this 
way,  and,  cutting  my  losses,  came  back  at  the  end  of  the 
academic  year. 

There  is  this  to  say  about  poetry.  To  write  it  is  really 
the  most  exhausting  feat  known,  because  it  is  theoretically 
impossible,  and  only  achieved  occasionally  as  an  act  of 
faith.  Then,  while  no  obstacles  should  be  put  in  the  way 
of  poets  who  wish  to  engage  in  any  other  pursuit  or 
occupation,  it  should  be  made  possible  for  them  to  be,  not 
free  from  society,  but  free  of  society.  The  last  public 
freedom  left  the  poet  in  England  was  the  freedom  of  the 
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roads  enjoyed  by  the  travelling  bard;  but  even  this  was 
taken  from  him  by  the  Vagabondage  Act  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  If  there  is  any  obscure  poet  who  envies  the 
well-known  poet  the  cash  value  of  his  yearly  poetic  output, 
judging  by  the  frequency  of  his  name  in  literary  reviews, 
he  can  comfort  himself  by  this  equation ;  that  twenty- 
pounds  a  year  is  the  monetary  equivalent  of  two  hundred 
honourable  “  mentions  ”  in  the  best  literary  papers.  This 
is  not  a  joke,  but  an  accurate  calculation. 

Then  how  do  poets  live  nowadays  who  refuse  to  tie 
themselves  by  a  profession,  if  not  on  royal  bounty,  on  the 
theatre,  on  the  peerage,  on  the  captains  of  industry,  on  the 
reading  public.^  Poets  have  had  strange  foster-parents. 
Keats  was  once  befriended  by  an  uncommercial  publisher, 
Caedmon  by  an  abbess.  I  even  know  a  real  poet  who  was 
once  given  a  cheque  for  a  thousand  dollars  by  an  American 
financier. 

But  for  the  most  part  poets  live  as  the  aged  poor  do — 
on  a  humorous  faith  in  chance,  on  light  and  casual  jobs 
(book  reviewing),  on  their  relations,  on  early  savings 
(anthology  poems  which  they  would  like  to  suppress),  on 
each  other  (selling  presentation-copies),  on  nothing  at  all. 
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A  Monthly  Commentary 
By  Stephen  Gwynn 

The  King’s  Speech  on  the  prorogation  makes  emphatic 
reference  to  the  fact  that  the  Governments  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  Dominions  and  India  have  accepted  “  the  proposed 
treaty  for  the  renunciation  of  war.” 

“  It  is  my  confident  expectation  that,  when  completed, 
it  will  constitute  a  new  and  important  guarantee  of  the 
world’s  peace.” 

The  treaty  is,  I  suppose,  technically  an  “  instrument.” 
However  called,  it  is  no  more,  and  no  less,  than  a  screw  for 
putting  on  moral  pressure.  The  dynamics  of  this  force  are 
not  reducible  to  any  formula,  but  they  admit  of  analysis. 
One  thing  appears  to  be  clear.  No  such  treaty  can  mono¬ 
polise  moral  pressure  in  all  its  varying  applications.  Think 
it  out  in  terms  of  the  individual.  Private  honour,  which  had 
often  a  most  fanciful  definition,  put  moral  pressure  on  men 
to  undertake  killing  which  not  only  the  decalogue  but  law 
forbade.  A  Prussian  doctor  told  me,  before  the  war,  that 
he  would  have  chosen  the  army  for  his  profession ;  but 
being  dependent  on  his  own  earnings  he  could  not  afford 
to  enter  a  career  in  which  he  might  be  obliged  by  profes¬ 
sional  honour  to  kill  a  drunken  man  who  jostled  him,  and 
then  find  himself  sentenced  by  the  civil  law  and  deprived 
of  his  profession.  As  between  nations,  patriotism  plays 
the  part  of  honour  and  is  apt  to  conflict  with  the  law  of 
nations.  Indeed,  the  Great  War  has  actually  strengthened 
some  of  the  moral  pressures  which  drive  peoples  to  war. 

Undoubtedly,  some  of  the  most  dangerous  impulses  have 
been  removed.  Nothing  is  more  interesting  in  Prince 
Lichnowsky’s  significant  book,  I  leading  for  the  Abyss, 
than  to  see  what  reasons  this  very  temperate  German 
counted  war-worthy.  It  seems  to  him  perfectly  justifiable 
that  Serbia  should  have  been  prepared  to  fight  for  an  out- 
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let  on  the  Adriatic;  not  unjustifiable,  though  unwise,  that 
Austria  should  have  used  her  military  power,  first  to  curb 
Serbia’s  ambitions,  and  then  to  impose  penalties  for  the 
murder  of  the  Archduke.  But  equally  it  was  justifiable, 
in  his  opinion,  for  Russia  to  intervene  by  force,  because  of 
her  traditional  leadership.  “  The  position  of  the  Czar  in 
the  eyes  of  his  own  people  rests  to  some  extent  on  the 
mystic  nimbus  which  surrounds  the  Russian  crown  by  virtue 
of  its  function  as  the  protector  of  orthodoxy  and  Slavdom, 
and  it  is  clear  that  the  Czar  would  not  renounce  this  mission 
without  forfeiting  much  of  his  prestige  and,  perhaps,  even 
endangering  his  throne.” 

So  Prince  Lichnowsky  wrote  six  months  after  the  out¬ 
break  of  war  ended  his  period  as  German  Ambassador  in 
London.  He  admitted  without  question  the  validity  of 
dynastic  reasons.  What  he  did  not  admit  was  the  validity 
of  arguments  from  prestige,  which  induced  Germany  to 
give  unqualified  support  to  her  ally’s  aggressive  action  in 
Serbia.  His  contention,  it  will  be  understood,  is  that  Ger¬ 
many  did  not  seek  to  produce  the  World  War,  but 
“  blundered  into  it  ”  by  a  course  of  repeated  threats  of  war. 

Now,  the  war  rid  us  of  the  dangers  that  come  from 
dynastic  ambitions  or  considerations  of  dynastic  prestige. 
It  left  no  dynasty  standing  except  such  as  had  ceased  to 
be  dynastic.  It  was  not  in  the  beginning,  but  ultimately 
it  became,  a  war  of  the  free  peoples  against  the  dynasties. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  was  a  war  waged  avowedly  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  principle  of  nationality ;  the  settlement  after  the 
victory  was  based  avowedly  on  nationalist  claims ;  and  be¬ 
yond  yea  or  nay,  nationality  is  a  most  belligerent  principle. 

On  one  of  the  occasions  when  the  House  of  Commons 
found  itself  debating  whether  Ireland  was  a  nation,  it  was 
argued  by  Lord  Hugh  Cecil  that  nationality  had  no  clear 
meaning.  Mr.  Healy  answered  with  a  memorable  defini¬ 
tion.  “  Nationality,”  he  said,  “  is  a  thing  that  men  will 
die  for.  The  noble  lord  would  not  die  for  the  meridian  of 
Greenwich  ” — Greenwich  being  then  Lord  Hugh’s  con¬ 
stituency.  Years  afterwards,  the  Englishman  returned  to 
the  charge.  “  Nationality,”  Lord  Hugh  said,  “  is  a  thing 
that  makes  good  men  kill  each  other.”  Lord  Hugh’s  facet 
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of  the  same  truth  is  just  as  real  as  Mr.  Healy’s ;  and  Europe 
to-day  is  fuller  than  ever  of  nationalists. 

The  obligation  to  eschew  war  created  by  the  new  treaty 
is  international.  But  the  moral  pressure  resulting  from 
that  may  probably  find  itself  met  by  the  moral  pressure 
exercised  by  claims  to  establish,  for  instance,  the  full 
borders  of  a  nationality.  And  just  as  in  the  duel  private 
motives  of  honour  usually  prevailed  over  the  public  prin¬ 
ciples  of  law,  so  it  is  likely  to  be  in  the  wider  sphere. 
Europe  will  need  many  guarantees  against  this  force 
making  for  belligerency,  which  gains  a  sanction  from  all 
that  appeals  to  poetry  in  man.  It  appeals,  in  short,  to 
something  older  than  reason,  and  is  therefore  very  hard 
to  make  terms  with,  if  only  because  no  statesman  of  a 
nation  dare  give  up  what  is  regarded  as  a  claim  involving 
nationality.  Certain  publicists  have  suggested  that 
Poland,  while  holding  on  to  its  disputed  Corridor  for 
which  there  is  economic  necessity,  should  hand  Vilna  back 
to  Lithuania  in  the  general  interests  of  peace.  The  step 
might  be  fully  justified  in  reason,  but  the  Pole  who  pro¬ 
posed  it  would  find  quite  unreasoning  fury  of  nationalism 
arrayed  against  him.  These  cases  of  mixed  nationality  are 
the  despair  of  Europe. 

Yet,  broadly  speaking,  it  is  now  the  settled  policy  of 
Europe  that  a  separate  nationality  shall  have  a  separate 
Government  unless  where  there  is  voluntary  federation. 
Such  federation  also  may  lead  to  dangers.  Yugoslavia, 
the  mixed  State  of  Serbs,  Croats,  and  Slovenes,  is 
threatened  with  dissolution,  because  the  joint  Government, 
mainly  controlled  by  Serbs,  had  not  been  able  to  content 
the  Croats.  The  Croat  leader,  M.  Stephen  Raditch,  a  few 
days  before  he  died  from  the  bullet  wound  received  in 
full  Parliament  from  a  Montenegrin  Deputy,  has  formu¬ 
lated  Croatia’s  demand.  It  is  not  for  complete  separation. 
But  he  demands  Home  Rule  for  his  people.  The  case  is 
like  that  of  Ireland,  because  Croatia  had  in  the  past,  even 
under  Austrian  rule,  its  own  legislature,  the  Sabor,  whose 
Parliament  house  now  stands  empty  in  Zagreb.  The 
case  is  like  also  in  that  there  is  a  difference  of  religion  and 
of  general  culture  between  the  two  peoples.  An  Irishman 
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must  think  that  Serbia  would  be  wise  to  agree  with  her 
dissidents  quickly.  M.  Raditch  was  willing  to  accept  the 
link  of  the  crown,  and  it  would  probably  not  be  difficult  to 
make  this  cover  a  common  military  system.  The  essentials 
for  the  Croats  will  be  control  of  taxation  and  control  of 
education.  The  Irish  question  could  have  been  settled 
peaceably  by  conceding  these  in  1917.  But  it  is  not  likely 
that  Serbian  statesmen  will  be  wiser  than  the  British  were; 
and  the  demand  which  M.  Raditch  made  yesterday  will  he 
pushed  to  a  cry  for  complete  separation  by  others ;  and  the 
peace  of  the  Balkans — such  peace  as  there  is — will  be  once 
more  endangered  by  nationality. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  different  discontent  and  a  different 
danger  begins  to  emerge  in  Austria.  Has  any  power  in 
Europe  or  out  of  Europe  the  right,  morally,  to  forbid  the 
voluntary  union  of  two  groups  belonging  to  the  same 
nationality.^  That  is  the  question  raised,  for  example,  at 
the  German  Singers’  Festival  at  Vienna  last  month,  when 
the  President  of  the  German  Reichstag  was  present  during 
a  notable  demonstration  for  the  Anschluss.  No  doubt 
Germany  and  Austria  have  themselves  to  thank  for  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles;  but  the  penal  clauses  of  that  settle¬ 
ment  were  justified  by  considerations  of  the  future  peace 
of  Europe.  It  does  not  seem  likely  that  this  will  be  served 
by  preventing  a  national  movement  towards  the  union  of 
Germany,  north  and  south.  Indeed,  if  the  League  of 
Nations  were  that  “  league  to  enforce  peace”  which  Presi¬ 
dent  Wilson  and  Colonel  House  proposed,  there  would  be 
no  possible  plea  in  justice  against  the  Anschluss.  But 
without  America  no  such  League  would  be  assuredly 
capable  of  controlling  a  unit  so  formidable  as  the  united 
German  peoples ;  and  America  stands  out.  The  acid  test 
of  Europe’s  faith  in  the  guarantee  afforded  by  the  Kellogg 
Treaty  will  be  found  in  Europe’s  answer  to  the  demand 
for  a  union  of  Austria  with  Germany — a  demand  made 
after  both  Austria  and  Germany  have  renounced  war  as  an 
instrument  of  policy. 

China  continues  to  bewilder  us.  The  most  experienced 
correspondents  are  evidently  at  a  loss  what  to  make  of 
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things — which  probably  means  that  Chinese  merchants  and 
bankers  in  the  Treaty  ports  are  not  in  close  touch  with 
the  leaders  of  the  Kuomintang.  But  one  significant  thing 
has  happened.  The  Pope  in  a  telegram  to  an  Apostolic 
Delegate  in  China  thanks  God  for  having  brought  the 
Civil  War  to  an  end,  and  reminds  the  Roman  Catholic 
missions  of  their  duty  to  obey  or  respect  “  legitimately 
constituted  authority”;  he  adds  the  hope  “that  the  legiti¬ 
mate  aspirations  and  rights  of  the  most  numerous  nation 
in  the  world  may  be  fully  recognised,”  In  other  words, 
the  Pope  believes  that  the  new  order  in  China  is  estab¬ 
lished  and  will  last.  His  sources  of  information  are  likely 
to  be  exceptional.  In  general,  European  contact  with  the 
Chinese  seems  to  be  either  through  business  relations  or 
through  the  colleges,  whose  direction  is  largely  American. 
But  Roman  Catholic  missions  in  the  past  have  repeatedly 
had  astonishing  personal  success  in  the  Far  East,  and 
to-day  their  chance  of  establishing  intimacy  with  Chinese 
Nationalist  leaders  must  be  increased  by  the  fact  that  no 
temporal  armament  stands  behind  Rome.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Pope’s  communication  is  calculated  greatly  to 
increase  the  influence  of  Catholic  missionaries  with  those 
who  are  the  Government  of  China — or  the  group  from 
which  a  Government  may  be  formed. 

One  man,  and  he  a  Christian,  has  found  a  plan  to 
distinguish  himself  in  this  crisis.  For  in  all  probability 
the  masses  of  Chinese  must  be  almost  as  perplexed  as  we 
to  discriminate  among  all  the  generals  and  politicians  now 
assembling  and  manoeuvring  at  Nanking.  We  in  Europe 
are  thankful  for  any  designating  mark,  and  Feng  Yu- 
hsiang  has  been  recognisable  as  the  “  Christian  ”  general. 
Possibly  that  may  not  mark  him  so  clearly  to  China  as  to 
us,  or,  possibly,  not  favourably.  But  Feng  has  evidently 
determined  that  China  shall  know  him  as  the  general  who 
rides  in  an  ammunition  lorry  when  others  travel  in  Rolls- 
Royces,  who  is  poorly  dressed  and  unkempt  while  the 
others  are  splendid,  and  who  has  kept  nothing  for  himself 
while  others  picked  up  fortunes.  At  the  beginnings  of 
democracy  this  is  the  most  democratic  appeal,  and  it  has 
often  been  a  bold  first  step  on  the  road  through  democracy 
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to  dictatorship.  Meantime,  we  may  begin  to  ask  what  sort 
of  Christian  Feng  is.  His  soldiers  were  reported  to 
advance  on  Pekin  singing  “  Onward,  Christian  soldiers,” 
which  does  not  sound  as  if  he  were  the  Pope’s  willing 
subject.  At  all  events,  he  is  worth  watching — a  man  of 
imagination  who  has  made  himself,  by  humilities,  the  most 
conspicuous  person  in  China. 

Mr.  Baldwin,  at  the  winding  up  of  the  Session,  dealt 
firmly  with  tendencies  in  his  party  to  raise  the  Protectionist 
banner.  “  Safeguarding  ”  is  an  accepted  policy ;  but,  “  we 
are  pledged,  and  shall  continue  to  be  pledged,  not  to 
introduce  Protection  ”  and  similarly  “  not  to  imp>ose  any 
taxes  on  food.”  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Mr. 
Baldwin  personally  believes  that  a  general  policy  of 
Protection  would  be  good  for  Great  Britain,  or  that  his 
opinion  is  shared  by  the  Tory  Chief  Whip,  to  whom  his 
public  letter  was  addressed.  But  Commander  Eyres 
Monsell,  with  all  a  sailor’s  traditional  simplicity,  has  had 
shrewdness  enough  to  qualify  for  his  present  post,  and  he, 
like  his  leader  (another  mixture  of  the  shrewd  and  simple 
minded),  abandons  the  frontal  attack.  Many  men  indif¬ 
ferent  to  party  will  applaud  their  resolution,  for  the 
sufficient  reason  that  this  huge  issue  should  be  dispas¬ 
sionately  considered,  as  it  can  never  be  if  one  party 
makes  it  a  slogan.  At  present  here  is  the  position.  The 
main  argument  for  Protection  is  that  Great  Britain  has  not 
work  enough  to  go  round.  Shift  it  how  you  will,  this  mass 
of  unemployment  remains.  But  so  long  as^Labour  is  con¬ 
vinced  that  Protection  would  worsen  the  lot  of  the  workers 
instead  of  bettering  it,  'there  is  no  use  in  talking  about 
Protection.  This  conviction  may  be  changed;  the  safe¬ 
guarding  experiments  keep  the  question  open ;  and  if  any¬ 
thing  can  convince  Labour,  it  will  be  increases  of  employ¬ 
ment  resulting  from  them.  One  may  count  on  seeing  the 
moral  rubbed  in  by  men  outside  party  politics  like  Lord 
Melchett,  who,  as  Sir  Alfred  Mond,  in  pre-war  days  was 
the  most  cogent  of  all  arguers  for  Free  Trade.  He  has 
changed  his  mind,  and  advocates  Protection  with  the 
Empire  as  the  unit  Now,  Labour  has  begun  to  realise 
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that  its  problems  are  best  faced  in  concert  with  capitalists 
like  Lord  Melchett  and  not  in  opposition  to  them. 
Perhaps  nothing  more  important  has  been  seen  in  the  ebb 
and  flow  of  these  last  weeks  than  the  defeat  of  an  attack 
launched  by  Mr.  Cook  against  the  Labour  leaders  for  what 
he  called  their  “  Mondism.”  The  name  is  a  feather  in 
Lord  Melchett’s  coronet.  It  was  a  case  of  Mondism  when 
Mr.  J.  H.  Thomas  persuaded  the  railway  workers  to  accept 
an  all-round  reduction  in  wages  and  salaries  to  keep  the 
industry  out  of  difficulties.  The  question  of  safeguarding, 
for  instance,  the  steel  trade  can  be  argued  out,  and  should 
be,  in  the  same  spirit  of  Mondism,  Thomasism,  or  what¬ 
ever  name  you  will ;  and  the  person  who  argues  against  it 
on  the  ground  that  it  is  “  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge,”  or  a 
first  step  to  food  taxes,  ought  to  be  put  under  restraint. 
The  problem  of  unemployment  is-  the  problem  of  all 
problems  for  Great  Britain ;  it  is  not  a  party  question,  and 
no  method  which  gives  a  rational  hope  of  its  solution 
should  be  considered  on  party  lines. 

Ellen  Terry’s  death  brought  such  a  wealth  of  fresh  and 
fragrant  tributes  as  has  rarely  been  heaped  on  any  grave. 
It  is  fifty  years  since  I  first  saw  her — as  Portia — and  she 
was  not  then  in  the  first  flush  of  her  youth ;  even  a  schoolboy 
could  recognise  that  hers  was  lovely  maturity.  Yet  after 
all,  maturity  is  in  Portia’s  part,  and  it  was  years  after  that 
when  I  saw  her  play  in  Much  Ado  About  Nothing,  and  at 
the  line  “  Look  when  Beatrice  like  a  lapwing  runs,”  she 
passed  across  the  back  of  the  stage  with  her  skirts  picked 
up,  and  half  stooping  in  the  run.  It  was  adorable,  and  it 
was  the  very  image  of  a  lapwing’s  movement :  the  youngest 
thing  that  ever  danced  could  not  have  be.en  nimbler  or 
more  supple.  Yet  here  again  I  do  not  think  of  her  as  pre¬ 
senting  youth;  indeed,  certain  of  Shakespeare’s  heroines 
have  always  been  to  me  simply  the  age  of  Ellen  Terry. 

Once,  indeed,  I  saw  Rosalind  played  with  a  charm  equal 
to  Ellen  Terry’s,  and  with  the  quality  of  youth  added,  when 
Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell  was  with  Ben  Greet’s  company. 
But  Mrs.  Campbell,  who  then,  apparently  by  the  grace  of 
God,  spoke  verse  as  enchantingly  as  Ellen  Terry  spoke 
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it  by  the  most  finished  art,  soon  turned  away  from  that 
simplicity  of  utterance  and  from  all  that  belonged  to  the 
Shakespearean  tradition;  whereas  Ellen  Terry  was  indeed 
no  more  and  no  less  than  one  of  Shakespeare’s  creations. 
It  was  great  fun  to  see  her  stray,  for  instance,  into  Shaw’s 
Captain  Brassbound\  but  that  was  not  her  native  country; 
nor  was  she  even  at  home  in  all  Shakespeare’s  plays. 
Ellen  Terry  was  Shakespeare’s  heroines  when  they  were 
most  English.  She  never  could  have  been  Juliet,  for 
Juliet  has  all  the  marks  of  Mediterranean  race.  In  truth, 
passion  was  not  within  her  range,  and  this  is  what  sets  her 
definitely  below  Bernhardt  or  Duse.  But  to  think  of  her 
is  to  think  how  amazingly  Shakespeare  abounded  in  pro¬ 
ducing  heroines  who  disperse  by  their  passage  whatever  is 
heavy  and  hectic  in  the  atmosphere.  Cool  airs  blow  about 
them ;  their  anger  can  scourge  like  a  spring  hailstorm ;  but 
their  natural  element  is  the  sunshine  of  an  English  May. 
They  fall  in  love  honestly,  deeply  and  constantly,  but 
not  feverishly,  and  their  love-making  is  the  least  sensuous 
in  all  the  literature  that  makes  love  real;  their  speech,  sad 
or  merry,  has  the  quality  of  a  lyric;  but  laughter  is  never 
out  of  call,  and  wit  is  their  constant  weapon  of  defence. 
Portia,  Beatrice  and  Rosalind  are  not  only  adorable  ladies, 
they  are  good  company  and  good  comrades — and  how 
Ellen  Terry  could  utter  their  scorn  of  one  who  proved  false 
in  comradeship  ! 

Well,  it  is  something  to  have  been  of  the  generation  to 
which  she  flung  her  arms  open,  which  felt  across  the  foot¬ 
lights  the  rippling  delight  of  her  voice,  her  movement,  her 
presence,  and  her  being.  Some  say  that  in  her  private  life 
she  did  not  escape  defeats  and  unhappiness ;  yet  to  see  her 
even  when  she  was  old  and  almost  blind  was  to  disbelieve 
such  rumours,  or  at  least  to  be  sure  that  melancholy  never 
mastered  her.  And  when  the  time  came,  she  must  have 
known  that  her  exit  would  let  loose  such  a  display  of  warm 
affection  as  no  artist’s  death  has  occasioned — at  all  events, 
since  Tennyson’s.  And,  after  all,  who  ever  was  in  love 
with  Tennyson? — and  who,  man  or  woman,  was  not  in  love 
with  Ellen  Terry? 
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There  have  been  great  pothers  lately  in  the  higher  circles 
of  athletics.  Those  in  America  who  were  accredited  to 
decide  found  that  Mr.  W.  T.  Tilden  had  forfeited  his  right 
to  be  called  an  amateur  lawn  tennis  player  because  he  had 
been  paid  for  articles  on  the  Wimbledon  tournament.  I 
did  not  follow  the  question  into  its  fine  shades,  but  Mr. 
Tilden’s  guilt  seems  to  have  been  aggravated  by  the  fact 
that  he  was  himself  a  competitor.  Speaking  as  a 
journalist,  I  am  bound  to  rejoice;  for  if  Mr.  Tilden  and  his 
like  are  ruled  out,  as  Cabinet  Ministers  have  been,  the  sub¬ 
jects  on  which  they  wrote  will  be  handled  by  ordinary 
journalists — though  unhappily  not  for  the  payment  which 
the  Mr.  Tildens  and  the  Cabinet  Ministers  probably  expect 
and  receive.  But  in  heaven’s  name,  what  is  the  sense  of 
this  prohibition }  Anybody  can  see  the  reason  why 
Cabinet  Ministers  should  be  restricted.  They  are  so 
habitually  indiscreet  in  private  conversation  that  nobody 
can  tell  what  they  will  say  in  the  Press,  where  no  reporter 
can  be  blamed,  and  no  colleague  is  available  to  explain 
away  their  utterances.  But  with  the  athletic  stars,  dis¬ 
cretion  is  not  in  question.  Why  should  not  a  man  write 
of  what  he  enjoys  and  does  well?  There  is  nothing  he 
is  so  likely  to  write  well  about.  Power  to  write  is,  of 
course,  not  proportioned  to  power  to  perform,  but  there  are 
good  golfers  who  can  write  readably  about  their  most  un¬ 
interesting  game  :  are  they  to  be  banned  ?  Does  an  angler 
degrade  from  his  amateur  status  when  he  writes  about  his 
fishing?  I  can  answer  for  it  that  such  writing  does  not 
make  him  the  least  more  likely  to  catch  fish.  The  whole 
thing  is  nonsense  mixed  up  with  snobbishness.  These 
international  competitions  cannot  be  representative  if  they 
are  limited  to  rich  men,  and  therefore,  if  they  are  to  be 
representative,  some  means  must  be  found  to  pay  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  competitors.  Anybody  who  can  command  his 
pen  is  able  at  least  to  help  in  meeting  his  own  charges.  He 
cannot  take  a  share  of  the  gate  money;  but  he  can  take 
toll  of  the  public  desire  for  authoritative  instruction  on  a 
subject  near  to  their  hearts.  Why  should  not  he? 

More  hardily  perennial  even  than  debate  upon  the 
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“  status  of  the  amateur  ”  is  the  discussion  how  to  make 
cricket  more  attractive,  which  always  tends  to  come  down 
to  a  question  how  batsmen  are  to  be  got  out.  In  this 
second  week  of  August,  four  batsmen,  according  to  The 
Times,  have  an  average  of  over  eighty,  ten  or  eleven  over 
seventy.  In  the  last  century,  fifty  was  very  exceptional. 
The  reason  is  partly  that  pitches  have  been  improved,  but 
still  more  that  batsmen  have  learnt  the  stop  the  ball  with 
their  legs  on  all  occasions  when  it  is  permissible,  and  when 
it  is  not,  the  batsman  still  has  the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  Has 
any  revolutionary  yet  proposed  to  upset  this  maxim  and 
give  tlie  benefit  to  the  bowler,  who  is  in  much  greater  need 
of  it?  I  doubt  it.  These  words  are  so  ingrained  in  the 
English  mind  that  morality  at  large  would  be  affected. 
One  has  often  heard  the  sentence  invoked,  by  analogy,  in 
regions  when  its  application  was  made  complex  by  the 
trouble  in  deciding  which  party  to  the  dispute  had  the 
right  to  be  considered  the  batsman.  Meanwhile  The 
Times  has  been  full  of  weighty  casuistry  on  this  matter. 
One  argument  against  changing  the  leg-before-wicket  rule 
was  typical.  A  man,  it  pleaded,  cannot  justly  be  out  leg- 
before  to  a  ball  breaking  from  the  off,  because  his  leg 
which  stopped  the  ball  w'as  in  the  correct  position  for 
making  the  stroke  he  attempted.  It  does  not  seem  to 
matter  that  he  missed  the  ball.  Many  a  man  has  been 
clean  bowled  with  his  feet  in  the  most  academically  right 
position.  That  is  one  of  the  “  glorious  uncertainties.”  The 
trouble  about  contemporary  cricket  is  that  there  are  too 
many  inglorious  certainties.  One  of  them  is  that  an 
aspiring  county  player  will  take  no  risks.  Another  is  that 
he  will  always  use  his  pads  as  well  as  his  bat  to  protect 
his  wicket,  and  can  often  in  this  way  prevent  a  ball  from 
bowling  him  which  he  would  have  found  difficult  to  stop 
with  the  bat.  It  is  judicious,  but  it  is  dull  to  look  at, 
and  it  breaks  the  bowler’s  heart,  till  in  the  end  nobody 
wants  to  be  that  indispensable  performer  in  a  cricket  match. 


THE  DANCING  STAR 


By  Douglas  Ainslie 

Once  there  was  an  old  dancing  master, 

Once  upon  a  time, 

He  was  a  dancing  disaster. 

Was  this  old  dancing  master. 

Once  upon  a  time. 

Once  in  the  life  of  this  old  fiddle  scraper — 

For  he  fiddled  as  he  danced. 

Cutting  many  an  ungainly  caper. 

He  was  entranced 
By  the  dancing  of  a  couple. 

Who  were  really  stars, 

Venus  the  lady,  luminous  and  supple. 

And  the  man  was  Mars. 

They  did  not  look  as  if,  but  were  it. 

Those  dancers  divine. 

Just  as  Their  Graces  are  without  the  coronet. 

When  they  go  forth  to  dine. 

So  they  danced,  and  the  old  fellow’s  fiddle 
Sang  as  it  never  sang  before. 

But  why  this  happened  was  to  him  a  riddle 
And  also  why  both  feet  kept  off  the  floor. 

“  We  have  eloped  to  earth,”  laughed  Venus  as  she  told  him 
Earth  was  heaven’s  Gretna  Green, 

“  And  if  you  doubt,  look  skyward  and  behold  him  ” — 

He  looked,  but  Mars  was  nowhere  to  be  seen. 

Only  a  comely  warrior  stood  beside  him ; 

Then  the  old  man’s  eyes  came  full  of  stars. 

“  Shall  we  take  him  back  with  us  and  hide  him 
“  Somewhere  between  ‘  Venus  ’  and  ‘  Mars  ’  ? 

“  He  will  serve  to  carry  word  of  love  between  us, 

“  We  need  a  dancing  star,  we  do  indeed, 

“  These  gray  long  locks  will  stream  with  gold,”  said  Venus, 
“  When  Mercury  has  given  the  touch  of  speed.” 
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She  laid  one  finger  where  his  heart  was  beating, 
One  finger  divine : 

Anguish  of  radiant  bliss  beyond  repeating, 

Then  he  began  to  shine. 

Soon  they  w^ere  far  from  earth  and  high  in  heaven. 
Those  Lovers  serene. 

And  on  a  Tuesday  or  a  Friday  even 

You  may  see  the  star  that  dances  in  between. 
Once  there  was  an  old  dancing  master. 

Once  upon  a  time. 

He  was  a  dancing  disaster. 

Was  this  old  dancing  master. 

But  now  he  is  sublime. 


THE  FIERY  DIVE 


By  Martin  Armstrong 
PART  II 
VII 

“  It  was  still  early  when  I  reached  my  rooms.  I  threw  my  hat  on  to 
the  table  and,  without  lighting  the  gas,  dropped  into  an  armchair. 

I  was  miserable  and  exhausted  and  I  sprawled  there  in  the  dark 
staring  at  my  misery  for  hours.  Once  again  happiness  had  eluded  me. 
And  yet  I  could  have  been  content  with  little  enough.  One  evening 
in  a  week  with  them  was  enough  to  change  my  life  from  lonely  depres¬ 
sion  into  happiness.  What  was  it  that  made  John  turn  against  me? 
Again  I  felt  angry  with  him.  What  right  had  he  to  grudge  me  Joyce’s 
friendship,  the  common  friendship  she  might  give  to  a  hundred  other 
men  and  women?  Then,  as  I  pictured  him  as  I  had  left  him  an  hour 
ago,  the  dumb  misery  of  his  attitude  disarmed  me.  Obviously  he  was 
suffering  as  well  as  I ;  it  was  not  his  fault  that  he  felt  miserable,  and 
I  remembered  that,  but  for  him  and  his  friendliness  when  we  met  again 
in  London,  I  should  never  have  found  this  happiness  which  for  a  short 
while  had  so  transformed  my  life.  And  yet  it  was  not  my  fault  either. 

I  was  innocent  enough,  even  though  I  was  in  love  with  Joyce,  for  my 
love  demanded  no  more  than  to  see  her  occasionally.  I  never  even 
dreamed  of  more.  Now,  as  I  sat  miserably  staring  in  front  of  me,  I 
thought  with  a  sinking  heart  of  the  future.  What  was  I  to  do  now? 
Was  I  to  remain  away  from  them  again,  or  return  after  a  few  days  as 
if  nothing  had  happened?  I  felt  incapable  of  deciding,  for  either 
course  seemed  equally  wrong.  To  stay  away  might  almost  appear  a 
confession  of  guilt;  to  go  would  be  to  force  my  company  on  John, 
when  I  knew  that  it  was  torture  to  him.  And  so  the  days  drifted  by, 
leaving  me  stranded  and  derelict.  My  very  inaction  solved  the 
dilemma,  for  I  stayed  away  from  the  flat,  but  my  staying  away  brought 
a  hunger  into  my  love  for  Joyce  which  had  not  been  there  before. 
Before,  my  love  had  kept  my  life  sane  and  happy.  It  was  as  if  I, 
stored  happiness  in  her  presence  as  a  luminous  watch  stores  light 
from  the  sun,  so  that  when  I  left  her  I  did  so  without  regret,  for  I 
took  my  happiness  with  me.  But  now  that  I  was  prevented  from 
seeing  her,  my  mind  became  morbidly  concentrated  upon  her  and 
all  else  became  empty  and  savourless. 

"  And  then,  after  a  month  which  had  seemed  to  me  more  like  a  year, 
John  turned  up  again.  As  soon  as  I  heard  his  step  on  the  stairs  I 
knew  it  was  he ;  but  I  did  not  stir  from  my  chair.  It  was  after  six 
o'clock,  and  though  the  sun  had  not  yet  set,  in  my  northward-looking 
room  it  was  already  almost  dusk.  I  was  sitting  in  my  armchair  with 
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my  feet  to  the  fire,  my  back  to  the  door,  a  magazine  on  my  knee.  I 
was  not  reading;  I  was  doing  nothing,  staring  into  the  fire  as  I  had 
done  every  evening  for  the  last  month.  I  did  not  move ;  I  did  not 
even  stop  staring  at  the  fire ;  but  my  heart  began  to  beat  thickly  and 
a  subdued  excitement  like  a  fever  came  over  me.  I  heard  the  door 
behind  me  open  and  close  again,  and  next  moment  he  stood  with  his 
back  to  the  fire,  looking  down  at  me ;  and  as  I  raised  my  eyes  to  his 
his  face  looked,  in  the  dim,  sufhised  light,  like  a  parchment  mask. 
And  so  for  a  while,  for  a  fraction  of  a  minute,  we  looked  one  another 
in  the  face,  imfriendly  and  unsmiling,  and  it  crossed  my  mind  that 
each  of  us  had  been  driven  into  this  desolating  hostility  by  some 
malignant  fate.  Then  John  spoke.  His  voice  was  expressionless; 

‘  Why  are  you  keeping  away  from  us?  'he  said. 

"  I  shrugged  my  shoulders;  I  was  too  weary  to  explain.  Besides, 
what  was  the  good?  He  knew  why  well  enough,  and  I  felt  vaguely 
that  it  was  dishonest  in  him  to  pretend  he  didn't. 

“  John  sighed,  as  if  he,  too,  were  too  weary  to  persist.  ‘  Well, 
come  back  with  me  now,'  he  said. 

"  ‘  Why?  '  My  question,  lame  as  it  was,  seemed  to  baffle  him. 

“  ‘  Why  not?  '  he  replied  dully. 

"  ‘  You  don’t  want  me,'  I  said,  ‘  so  why  ask  me?  ' 

“  ‘  Oh,  come  on,  for  God’s  sake.’  He  sounded  tired  and  impatient. 

‘  You’ve  got  to  come.’ 

“  I  got  up  heavily  from  my  chair.  ‘  Why  should  I  come?  ’  I  said ; 

'  it  only  makes  trouble.  You  don’t  want  me ;  that’s  clear  enough  from 
your  face  and  the  sound  of  your  voice.  Why  do  you  keep  bothering 
me?  ’ 

“  ‘  I  do  want  you  to  come.  Come  on,  man.’  Then  he  broke  out 
in  sudden  exasperation,  stamping  his  foot :  ‘  Oh,  Hell,  it’s  enough  to 
drive  a  man  mad!  ’ 

“  His  anger  roused  mine.  ‘  Oh,  all  right,'  I  said  brutally,  ‘  if  you 
force  me  to,’  and  I  turned  from  him  and  moved  towards  the  door, 
telling  myself  that  whatever  happened  now  would  be  his  fault. 

"  He  followed  me  downstairs  and  out  into  the  street,  and,  speech¬ 
less,  side  by  side,  we  set  off  along  the  familiar  route.  My  anger  had 
given  way  to  a  kind  of  dumb  despair.  Was  there  ever  such  a 
mockery  of  invitation  and  acceptance  as  ours?  Once  more  it  must 
have  been  Joyce,  I  supposed,  who  had  urged  him  to  fetch  me.  But 
^why?  What  was  the  meaning  of  it  all?  My  brain  was  too  dull  to 
search  for  meanings,  and  suddenly  I  was  seized  with  an  irresistible 
longing  to  escape  from  all  this  weary  complication.  I  was  on  the 
point  of  stopping  and  telling  John  that  I  could  go  no  farther;  but 
next  moment  I  realised  that  I  could  not  face  the  effort  needed  for 
so  much  self-assertion  and  the  argument  which  it  would  certainly 
provoke,  and  so  I  hurried  on,  tired,  disgusted,  and  sick  at  heart,  at 
John’s  side.  I  glanced  sideways  at  his  face.  It  was  hard  and  im¬ 
passive,  and  I  began  to  wonder  if  the  people  we  met  in  the  street 
noticed  anything  strange  about  us.  I  watched  each  face  we  passed, 
but  no  one,  I  soon  discovered,  was  paying  the  least  attention  to  us. 
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“  As  we  came  within  sight  of  our  destination  John  looked  at  his 
watch.  ‘Half-past-six!  '  he  muttered,  ‘I  must  hurry.’ 

“  ‘  What  for?  ’  I  said,  and  my  voice  and  the  words  sounded 
utterly  flat  and  foolish. 

"  John  did  not  reply.  He  was  fumbling  for  his  latchkey,  and 
next  moment  we  were  climbing  those  piercingly  familiar  stairs,  and 
as  we  did  so  I  found  myself  trying  to  imagine  what  would  happen 
and  what  would  be  said  when  we  got  to  the  top. 

yiii 

"  Joyce  was  waiting  for  us  in  the  sitting-room.  She  rose  as  we 
entered  and  stood  with  her  back  to  the  window  looking  at  us.  The 
red  gold  of  the  sun,  which  in  a  few  minutes  would  drop  behind  a 
distant  mass  of  roofs  and  walls,  was  caught  in  her  hair,  so  that  her 
head,  as  she  stood  there,  was  surrounded  by  a  softly  shining  halo : 
and  I  knew  that  she  was  searching  our  eyes  for  what  was  between 
us.  Next  moment  her  face  had  clouded  with  disappointment.  She 
made  towards  John  a  movement  which  was  an  unspoken  appeal, 
and  he,  silently  too,  turned  away  his  head  as  if  she  had  asked  of 
him  more  than  he  was  able  to  fulfil.  As  for  me,  I  stood  watching 
them,  puzzled,  unable  to  understand.  It  was  as  if  they  had  whis¬ 
pered  to  each  other  some  secret  matter  in  which  I  was  involved, 
and  I  felt  embarrassed  and  a  little  vexed.  Perhaps  my  mind  was 
too  dazed  at  the  time  to  try  to  find  a  meaning  for  their  behaviour, 
for  as  I  look  back  on  it  now,  everything  is  as  plain  as  if  they  had 
spoken.  She  must  have  had,  as  she  entered  the  room,  a  wild  hope 
that  John,  in  bringing  me  back,  had  become  his  old  self  again; 
that  his  distrust  of  her  had  vanished,  and  with  it  that  grasping 
instinct  to  keep  her  to  himself  that  had  so  wounded  and  humiliated 
her.  How  strange  it  is  that  when  a  man  (fistrusts  a  woman  he  is 
driven  to  do  the  very  thing  of  all  others  that  will  surely  drive  her 
from  him ;  for  in  love  nothing  is  so  true  as  the  paradox  that  by 
freeing  you  hold,  and  by  binding  you  repel.  Joyce’s  first  glance 
at  John  and  me,  as  we  stood  facing  her  in  the  sitting-room,  must 
have  shown  her  at  once  that  we  were  unreconciled,  that  he  had 
brought  me  back  not  of  his  own  free  will,  but  by  putting  a  com¬ 
pulsion  on  himself.  His  behaviour  had  changed,  ljut  his  mind  had 
not  changed ;  and,  that  being  so,  his  behaviour  in  bringing  me  back 
must  have  seemed  to  her  an  angry  challenge  rather  than  a  renewal 
of  trust.  Especially  in  view  of  what  I  learned  next  moment,  for 
John  turned  to  the  door,  which  was  still  open,  went  out  into  the 
hall,  and  returned  putting  on  his  greatcoat.  '  I  must  go,’  he  said, 

‘  or  I  shall  miss  the  train.’ 

“  ‘  Train?  ’  I  stared  at  him  in  amazement.  Every  moment  seemed 
to  bring  some  new  mystery.  ‘  You’re  going  .  .  .  going  away?  ’ 

“  '  Yes,  to  Manchester.’ 

Then  why  .  .  .?  ’  I  looked  from  John  to  Joyce  and  back 
again  to  John. 
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"  ‘  I've  got  to  go,  on  business,  till  Thursday,'  he  said.  '  Joyce 
will  be  alone.  You  must  keep  her  amused.' 

"  There  was  a  hint,  or  so  I  thought,  of  cynicism  in  the  way  he 
spoke  that  last  phrase.  ‘  Well,  goodbye !  '  he  went  on,  stooping  to 
pick  up  a  bag  which  lay  on  the  floor  near  the  sofa.  A  large  attache- 
case  stood  beside  it. 

"  '  Let  me  carry  one  of  them  for  you,’  I  said.  I  was  bewildered 
by  the  unexpectedness  of  everything,  and  was  seized  by  a  desperate 
desire  to  talk  to  John,  to  reach  some  sort  of  explanation  even  now 
at  the  last  minute.  Perhaps  if  I  helped  him  down  with  his  luggage 
we  should  have  a  few  moments  alone  together. 

"  ‘  Right!  ’  he  said,  handing  me  the  attach6-case.  ‘  Then  you 
can  come  back  here  and  take  Joyce  out  to  dinner.' 

"  I  opened  the  door  and  began  to  go  downstairs,  and  so  I  did 
not  see  their  leave-taking.  Perhaps  there  was  none ;  but  if  there  was 
it  must  have  been  brief,  because  I  heard  his  steps  following  me  before 
I  reached  the  first  landing. 

"  At  the  bottom  we  turned  into  the  mews  where  there  was  a 
garage  from  which  they  used  to  hire  a  taxi  on  the  rare  occasions 
when  they  needed  one.  We  walked  together  in  silence,  he  and  I, 
carrying  the  bags.  With  all  the  will  in  the  world  I  couldn’t  speak. 
I  felt  aggrieved,  bitterly  aggrieved,  and  bewildered,  too,  at  the  strange 
position  into  which  he  was  so  wilfully  forcing  me,  and  I  longed 
to  break  out,  to  expostulate,  to  explode  all  the  complication  and  the 
artificiality  which  seemed  to  have  enveloped  our  relationship.  But 
my  usual  inarticulateness  was  too  much  for  me,  and  in  a  moment 
we  had  reached  the  garage. 

John  had  already  ordered  the  taxi,  and  the  driver  stood  waiting 
near  the  car  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets.  He  took  the  bag  from 
John  and  opened  the  taxi  door.  Do  you  know  how,  at  times  of 
extreme  depression,  one’s  surroundings  suddenly  become  horribly 
and  aggressively  real,  as  if  the  material  world  had  taken  advantage 
of  one’s  helplessness  to  attack  one?  Well,  at  that  moment  the  damp, 
ill-smelling  garage,  with  its  cold  cement  floors,  the  mean  girders  of 
its  roof,  and  the  dirty  skylights,  thrust  itself  on  my  senses,  producing 
in  me  a  sick  hopelessness  impossible  to  describe.  John  got  into  the 
taxi  and  I  handed  him  the  attach6-case ;  our  eyes  met,  and  it  seemed 
to  me  that  I  read  in  his  glance  all  the  despairing  supplications  which 
he  was  too  proud  or  too  angry  to  utter.  In  that  moment  I  understood 
that  his  angry  challenge  to  Joyce  and  me  was  no  more  than  skin-deep, 
a  mere  cloak  of  defiance  covering  an  agonised  creature  which  dumbly 
implored  help.  To  this  day  Aat  look  of  his  haunts  me.  Why 
couldn’t  he  have  spoken?  And  why  could  1  not  have  spoken? 
Why  could  I  not  have  done  the  only  kind  and  generous  thing, 
and  have  reassured  at  that  final  moment  his  torturing  doubt? 
I  had  only  to  hold  out  my  hand  and  say :  ‘  You  can  trust  me,  John,’ 
and  he  would  have  gone  away  comforted,  and  I  would  have  remained 
secure,  bound  by  my  promise.  Well,  there’s  no  good  lamenting  now 
over  things  that  were  left  undone.  Neither  of  us  spoke.  But  what 
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tortures  me  still  is  the  knowledge  that  what  tied  my  tongue  was  rvot 
then,  as  it  had  been  a  few  minutes  earlier,  my  habitual  inarticulate¬ 
ness.  No;  it  was  the  determination  to  hold  fast  to  the  incredible 
opportunity  which  had  suddenly  presented  itself  to  my  starved  desires. 
I  realised  fully  that  if  I  spoke  at  that  moment  I  should  tie  my  hands. 
And  so  I  kept  silence.  For  that  I  shall  never  forgive  myself.  The 
taxi  drove  out  of  the  yard  and  I  was  left  with  the  memory  of  that 
hopeless  last  look  of  his. 

“  I  stood  for  a  few  moments  dazed  by  all  that  had  happened. 
Then,  coming  to  myself,  I  walked  slowly  down  the  yard  and  began, 
as  John  had  ordered,  to  climb  the  stairs  to  the  flat.  Was  there  ever 
such  despicable  obedience? 


IX 

“  I  was  aware,  as  I  climbed  those  stairs,  of  a  growing  embarrass¬ 
ment  at  the  prospect  of  meeting  Joyce.  How  should  I  be  able  to  pre¬ 
tend  that  my  returning  to  her  after  what  had  happened  was  a  perfectly 
normal  thing?  But  before  I  was  half-way  up  the  difficulty  was 
solved  by  Joyce  herself,  who  was  coming  down,  ready  dressed  to  go 
out. 

“  By  common  consent  we  avoided  the  restaurants  in  that  quarter 
and  determined  on  one  in  Soho ;  and,  as  if  each  wished  to  postpone 
for  a  while  too  close  a  companionship,  we  set  out  to  walk  there, 
following  the  southern  edge  of  Knightsbridge,  crossing  the  road  at 
Hyde  Park  Corner,  and  so  past  the  clubs  and  mansions  of  Piccadilly, 
past  Devonshire  House,  the  foot  of  Bond  Street,  Burlington  House,  to 
Piccadilly  Circus. 

“  I  felt  the  better  for  that  half-hour’s  walk  and  the  casual  conversa¬ 
tion,  and  by  the  time  we  were  seated  at  a  table  in  the  little  Italian 
restaurant  it  seemed  to  me  that  John’s  departure  and  all  my  agitation 
were  already  to  some  degree  submerged.  I  ordered  a  little  of  a 
particular  Barbera  which  was  to  be  had  there,  a  rough,  potent  wine 
which  has  a  most  tranquilising  effect  upon  the  conscience ;  and  soon, 
what  with  the  wine  and  Joyce’s  talk,  I  began  to  feel  free,  careless, 
and  profoundly  happy. 

“  As  for  Joyce,  she  was  as  she  always  was.  I  believe  it  would 
have  been  as  impossible  for  a  bird,  as  for  her,  to  be  involved  in 
heart-searchings  and  dark  complexities.  Life,  in  those  straight  blue 
eyes  of  hers,  was  a  clearly  seen  and  simple  path.  She  chose  her  steps 
instantly  and  without  hesitation,  as  if  by  an  infallible  intuition.  There 
was  never  the  smallest  doubt,  for  her,  between  what  was  right  and 
what  was  wrong.  Her  principles  were  based  on  her  feelings,  or, 
rather,  they  were  her  feelings.  I  always  felt,  and  even  now  1  feel, 
that  her  conduct  was  the  conduct  of  a  supreme  innocence.  That  was 
what  made  her  so  pure  and  so  pitiless.  For  innocence,  you  see — per¬ 
fect,  uncompromising  innocence — could  neither  understand  nor  pity 
poor  John’s  jealousy  and  torturing  doubts.  In  her  eyes  they  were 
simply  tyranny  and  lack  of  faith.  From  being  kind  he  had  suddenly 
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become  cruel — cruel  not  only  to  her  but  also  to  me,  and  at  that  moment 
he  had  ceased,  for  her,  to  be  the  John  she  loved.  Yes,  I  see  so 
clearly  now  how  it  must  have  appeared  to  her;  but  it  was  not  till 
long  afterwards  that  I  understood  what  had  happened.  On  the  even¬ 
ing  of  which  I  am  speaking  it  did  not  occur  to  me  to  reflect  upon 
Joyce’s  nature.  I  was  far  too  absorbed  in  her  entrancing  presence, 
in  the  sound  of  her  voice,  in  the  health-giving  effect  of  her  company,  of 
which  I  had  been  deprived  so  long.  I  don’t  remember  what  we  talked 
about:  all  I  remember  is  that  as  we  talked  everything  seemed  to 
become  clear  and  simple  and  happy  again.  That  was  the  effect  she 
always  produced. 

“  When  we  had  finished  dinner  and  had  sat  some  time  over  coffee, 
we  decided  to  walk  again.  This  time  we  turned  north,  and  without 
any  particular  plan  followed  the  whole  length  of  Tottenham  Court 
Road,  and  continued  north  from  there  towards  Camden  Town,  and 
I  remember  perfectly  how  the  increasing  ugliness  and  poverty  of  our 
surroundings  served  only  to  intensify  the  rapture  that  burned  within 
me.  For  a  few  yards  the  houses  ceased  abruptly  on  either  side  of 
the  street,  and  a  smell  of  mingled  steam  and  smoke  breathed  up  from 
the  gap :  we  were  above  a  deep  railway  cutting.  And  soon  after  that 
we  had  come  to  one  of  those  squares  which,  from  a  respectable  Vic¬ 
torian  past,  was  declining  year  by  year  into  a  more  and  more  dismal 
squalor.  The  garden  in  the  middle  of  it  had  been  sold  and  was  soon 
to  be  built  upon ;  it  was  partly  surrounded  by  hoardings  covered  with 
blatant  posters,  but  behind  the  hoardings  a  brilliant  glare  lit  up  the 
leafless  skeletons  of  the  trees,  and  there  rose  above  the  noise  of  trams 
and  'buses  the  braying  of  mechanical  music.  A  travelling  show  had 
installed  itself  there.  We  went  in. 

“  A  crowd  of  onlookers,  over  whose  moving  heads  and  shoulders 
flickered  the  hot  glow  of  naphtha  flares,  drifted  slowly  from  booth  to 
booth  or  stagnated  in  denser  clots  about  the  more  important  sights. 
One  end  of  the  garden  was  almost  entirely  filled  by  a  huge  round¬ 
about.  Golden-feathered  dragons  with  scarlet  fangs  and  nostrils 
plunged  majestically  round  and  round  to  the  accompaniment  of  the 
outrageous  music.  The  pillars  that  supported  its  conical  roof  and 
the  frieze  that  crowned  it  were  painted  with  a  heavy  scroll-work  of 
tropical  vegetation  in  blues,  greens,  and  reds  as  raucous  as  the  music. 
Partly  hidden  by  a  tarpaulin  screen  a  pounding  traction-engine  manu¬ 
factured  energy  for  the  whole  show,  sending  up  a  bulging  cloud  of 
red  smoke  into  the  bare  twigs  overhead.  We  stood  watching  the  great 
gaudy  thing  till  its  music  drove  us  away,  and  then  we  began  to  drift 
from  booth  to  booth,  hearing,  as  we  got  out  of  range  of  the  music, 
the  shouts  of  men  in  charge  of  the  rifle-range,  the  coconut-shies,  and 
the  other  side-shows.  Joyce’s  arm  stole  through  mine  as  if  she  were 
a  little  afraid,  and  in  that  chaos  of  strident  noise  and  glaring  lights 
and  restless  crowds  it  seemed  to  me  that  she  and  I  were  intimately 
and  rapturously  alone. 

"  At  the  opposite  end  of  the  garden  an  immense  ladder  reached 
up  into  the  night.  High  at  the  top  of  it  hung  a  lantern  and  a  dimly 
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seen  platform.  A  crowd  was  collecting  at  the  foot  of  it :  we  joined  it 
and  stood  staring  with  the  rest.  Over  the  packed  heads  and  shoulders 
I  read  a  roughly  painted  notice : 

THE  FIERY  DIVE. 

Twice  nightly,  at  7  and  9  prompt,  DAN  FUCX^O  will  execute  his  world- 
famous  Dive.  The  thrill  of  a  lifetime.  For  a  fortnight  only. 

“  I  looked  at  my  watch ;  it  was  five  to  nine.  I  read  the  notice  to 
Joyce. 

“  ‘  Shall  we  stay  and  watch?  '  I  said. 

“  She  nodded  back,  smiling.  Behind  us  and  about  us  the  crowd 
increased.  It  seemed  that  everyone  was  concentrating  on  that  one 
sight.  Then  I  noticed,  a  few  feet  from  the  bottom  of  the  ladder,  a 
great  cistern.  It  stood  in  a  small  enclosure  roped  off  from  the  crowd. 

‘  Does  he  dive  into  that?  '  I  asked  a  lad  who  stood  in  front  of  me. 

“  ‘  Yes,’  he  said.  ‘  And  only  four  foot  of  water.’ 

"  The  crowd  swayed.  There  were  murmurs  of  ‘  There  he  comes!  ' 
and  two  men  appeared  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder.  One  carried  some¬ 
thing  that  looked  like  a  white  rug,  which  he  began  to  unfold.  It 
was  a  long  robe  made  of  some  thick  material  like  cottonwool.  He 
helped  the  other  man  to  put  it  on,  and  then  both  began  to  climb  the 
ladder.  The  eyes  of  the  crowd  followed  them  from  below.  Rimg 
by  rung  they  mounted,  and  suddenly  we  became  conscious  that  the 
blaring  of  the  music  had  ceased  and  a  deathly  silence  hung  over  the 
show.  Joyce  with  her  arm  in  mine  leaned  against  me ;  my  heart  beat 
thickly  in  my  throat  at  the  sense  of  her  delicious  body  pressed  against 
mine.  I  glanced  down  at  her  and  saw  that  she  was  absorbed,  like 
a  child,  in  watching  the  mounting  men.  They  had  passed  now  out  of 
the  dome  of  light  that  roofed  the  show  into  the  cold,  starlit  darkness 
above.  Still  they  climbed.  Up,  up  they  went  to  the  top  of  that 
incredible  ladder.  Standing  on  the  dim  platform  they  seemed  im¬ 
measurably  remote,  hardly  visible.  Then  Dan  Fuoco,  in  his  white 
robe,  his  hands  on  the  rails  of  the  platform,  bowed  to  his  spectators. 
There  was  no  answering  applause  from  below:  only  a  breathless 
silence.  Suddenly  I  heard  Joyce’s  voice  at  my  shoulder :  ‘  Look ! 
Look!  He’s  setting  fire  to  him.'  The  other  man  had  set  a  lighted 
torch  to  Dan  Fuoco’s  robe,  and  for  one  brief  moment  he  stood  theret 
blazing.  Then  he  dived.  The  body  shot  downwards  like  a  bolt, 
flames  streaming  back  from  its  flight,  and  plunged  into  the  medley  of 
lights  and  shadows  below.  The  splash  of  his  dive  was  lost  in  the 
breathless  exclamation  of  the  crowd,  but  as  if  someone  in  the  crowd 
had  flung  a  handful  of  fiery  crystals  into  the  air,  I  saw  a  shower  of 
glittering  drops  leap  into  the  air  and  fall  back.  The  Fiery  Dive  was 
over. 

"  We  stood  for  a  moment  immovable,  stunned  at  the  sudden 
thrill  and  the  sudden  ending.  It  was  as  if  some  unimaginable  world 
had  been  created  and  shattered  suddenly  before  our  eyes.  Then 
we  began  soberly  to  make  our  way  to  the  gate  through  the 
moving  crowd,  and  it  was  not  till  we  were  out  of  the  gate  and  put 
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of  the  square  and  had  once  more  the  familiar  commonplace  street 
about  us  that  we  spoke. 

"  ‘  Well,  what  now?  ’  I  said.  ‘  Home?  ’ 

"  ‘  Yes,’  said  Joyce ;  ‘  let  us  take  a  bus.’ 

"We  caught  a  bus  going  south  and  another  going  west.  Through¬ 
out  the  journey  we  sat  silent  side  by  side,  and  we  were  silent,  too, 
during  the  walk  from  the  bus  to  the  door  in  the  mews.  But  there, 
when  she  had  taken  out  her  latchkey  and  opened  the  door,  instead  of 
wishing  her  good-night  I  went  in,  closed  the  door  behind  me  without 
a  word,  and  followed  her  up  those  stairs  which  had  seemed  to  me 
always  to  lead  to  Heaven. 


X 

"For  days,  it  may  have  been  for  weeks,  I  lived  in  a  state  of  such 
complete  happiness  as  few  men  can  have  known — a  happiness  so 
pure,  so  single,  that  I  was  incapable  of  reflection.  John,  lost  in  a  past 
too  remote  fpr  memory,  had  ceased  to  exist  for  me.  He  was  to  have 
been  away  three  days,  but  the  fact  that  at  the  end  of  three  days  he 
did  not  return  to  the  flat  meant  nothing  to  me.  In  our  little  bedroom 
I  had  noticed  a  portmanteau  with  his  initials  on  it,  stowed  between 
the  foot  of  the  bed  and  the  wall,  and  the  first  thing  that  roused  me  from 
my  ecstatic  dream  was  that  one  day,  a  week  or  two  after  my  arrival, 
I  saw  that  it  had  disappeared.  Had  he  called,  packed  it,  and  taken 
it  away  when  I  was  at  the  office?  Had  Joyce  seen  him  when  he  had 
called?  I  never  knew.  Joyce  never  mentioned  him  and  I  never  ques¬ 
tioned  her,  and  I  was  still  too  enchanted  to  be  susceptible  for  more 
than  a  moment  to  any  external  influence. 

"  Then,  for  some  reason  which  I  do  not  understand,  my  thoughts 
began  to  turn  to  John,  and  by  degrees  a  chill  and  agonising  remorse 
ate  its  way  into  my  happiness.  For  the  first  time  the  monstrous  fact 
of  my  treachery  stared  me  in  the  face.  For  what  else  was  it,  I  asked 
myself  now,  but  the  most  horrible  treachery  to  steal  from  the  friend 
who  had  showed  me  such  kindness  the  one  treasure  of  his  life.  And 
now,  day  by  day  and  night  by  night,  conscience  tormented  me,  and 
as  the  torment  increased,  I  clung  the  more  desperately  to  my  love  as 
to  the  one  refuge  against  despair.  But  the  very  fact  that  my  love 
had  become  clouded  by  remorse  and  tainted  by  fear  must  have  altered 
its  quality,  for  Joyce  began  to  notice  a  difference. 

"  '  What  is  it?  ’  she  kept  asking  me  anxiously.  ‘  What  is  happen¬ 
ing  to  you?  ’ 

"  At  first  I  denied  that  anything  was  happening,  but  at  last,  when 
denial  was  useless,  I  confessed. 

"  *  I  keep  thinking  of  John,’  I  told  her,  and  day  by  day  my  happi¬ 
ness  and  self-confidence  withered,  and  I  clung  to  Joyce  as  to  a  thing 
infinitely  precious  which  some  sinister  ghost  was  trying  to  steal  from 
me. 

"  *  Why  do  you  all  change?  ’  she  said  to  me  one  day,  gazing  sadly 
and  reproachfully  into  my  eyes,  which  avoided  hers.  ‘  Why  can’t 
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you  be  honest  with  yourselves  and  with  me?  John  changed,  and  now 
you  are  changing  too.' 

“  She  went  out  of  the  room  weeping,  and  suddenly  my  fear  was 
horribly  defined.  John  had  changed,  and  it  was  because  of  the  change 
in  him  that  she  had  ceased  to  love  him ;  it  was  not  she  who  had  left 
him  but  he  who  had  left  her.  And  now  I  was  changing  too,  changing, 
it  seemed,  inevitably  and  in  spite  of  myself.  Was  the  day  coming 
when  she  would  leave  me  too  ?  At  the  bare  thought  of  it  I  buried  my 
face  in  my  arms  and  sobbed  with  anguish.  Thenceforward  the  haunt¬ 
ing  fear  that  I  was  daily  drifting  away  from  her  took  all  the  heart 
out  of  me,  and  I  grew  melancholy  and  morose,  tortured  by  fear  on 
the  one  side  and  remorse  on  the  other,  till  at  last  I  hardly  dared  to 
open  the  door  when  I  returned  from  the  ofi&ce,  for  fear  I  should  find 
that  she  had  packed  up  and  gone. 

"  And  one  day  I  came  home  to  find  that  she  had  gone  indeed.” 

XI 

The  gentle,  monotonous  voice  ceased.  There  was  a  silence.  Then 
the  harsh  voice  spoke :  ”  And  what  am  I  to  draw  from  your  story?  ” 
it  asked. 

"  Simply  this,”  answered  the  other;  “  that  if  either  John  or  I  had 
been  worthy  of  her  we  would  never  have  lost  her.  We  lost  her  because 
we  were  too  weak  to  realise  the  pure,  ungrasping  love  that  gives  all 
and  claims  nothing.  For  I,  too,  you  see,  regarded  her  as  a  chattel 
out  of  which  men  could  cheat  each  other.” 

"  My  friend,”  replied  the  harsher  voice,  ”  you  are  putting  a  lofty 
interpretation  upon  a  commonplace  occurrence.  Your  little  girl  was 
merely  the  usual  little  harlot  who  follows  her  fancy.” 

A  sigh  was  heard  in  the  dark  room. 

"  To  this  day,”  said  the  other,  ”  I  am  convinced  that  she  was  the 
purest  creature  in  the  world.” 
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THE  GLENBERVIE  DIARY 
By  S.  M.  Ellis 

The  remaining  journals  of  Sylvester  Douglas,  Lord  Glenbervie,^  are 
a  most  entertaining  discovery,  and  will  take  their  place  next  to 
Greville  and  Creevey  in  the  records  of  the  life  and  manners  of  the 
late  Georgian  era :  as  a  chronicler  of  scandal  in  high  places  Glenbervie 
exceeds  both  in  zest.  The  history  of  the  publication  is  curious. 
Eighteen  years  ago  Mr.  Walter  Sichel  printed  a  selection,  dealing  with 
the  last  quarter  of  1793,  and  October,  1811,  to  February,  1815,  from 
two  manuscript  volumes  he  had  purchased  from  the  collections  of 
Lord  Sheffield,  who  had  married  a  daughter  of  Lord  North  (the  Earl 
of  Guilford)  and  consequently  a  sister  of  Lady  Glenbervie.  The 
other  volumes  of  the  series  have  now  come  into  the  possession  of  Mr. 
Sacheverell  Sitwell,  and  they  are  printed,  in  part,  under  the  able 
editorship  of  Mr.  Francis  Bickley.  The  editor  might  have  annotated 
more  fully  and  discursively  in  the  opinion  of  an  obsessed  annotator, 
but  what  Mr.  Bickley  does  vouchsafe  is  always  apt  and  apposite. 

Sylvester  Douglas  (1744-1823),  created  Baron  Glenbervie  in  1800, 
though  his  peerage  was  Irish  remained  a  typical  Scots  politician  of 
the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  for,  in  addition  to  his 
paternal  kin,  he  was  a  Gordon,  of  Aberdeen  county,  on  his  mother’s 
side.  He  was  a  mediocrity  and  a  place  himter  who  never  succeeded 
in  reaching  the  higher  offices  of  State ;  as  a  Lord  of  the  Treasury  and 
First  Commissioner  of  Woods  and  Forests  his  ambition  was  disap¬ 
pointed.  He  was  an  inveterate  gossip,  and  ever  ready  to  believe  the 
worst  of  his  benefactors  and  friends.  Still,  as  his  character  emerges 
from  his  very  frank  journal,  there  is  something  sterling  in  his  stolid, 
matter-of-fact  nature,  with  his  devotion  to  wife  and  son  (both  destined 
to  predecease  him),  his  pleasure  in  an  ell  and  more  of  genealogy  (as 
befitted  a  Scotsman  and  a  Gordon-Douglas),  his  zest  for  life,  his 
interest  in  human  nature,  his  appreciation  for  the  humour  of  a  good 
story,  however  broad.  Glenbervie  is  more  human  than  Greville  and 
Creevey,  for  Greville  was  unduly  sardonic  and  cynical,  and  Creevey 
a  mysterious,  homeless,  and,  according  to  Lord  Melbourne,  a  malig¬ 
nant  creature ;  whereas  Glenbervie  was  simply  an  honest,  dull  Scots¬ 
man,  with  a  pretty  taste  for  scandal  as  an  antidote  to  his  mental 
heaviness. 

Glenbervie  possessed  a  certain  gift  for  narrative,  and  without  any 
conscious  effort  or  style  he  often  paints  a  vivid  little  picture,  particu¬ 
larly  when  recalling  the  scenes  of  his  early  life  at  Fechil,  on  the  banks 

(i)  The  Diaries  of  Sylvester  Douglas  (Lord  Glenbervie).  Edited  by  Francis 
Bickley.  Two  volumes  (Constable,  42s.  net). 
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of  the  romantic  river  Ythan,  in  the  old,  primitive  Scotland,  for  his 
memories  could  go  back  to  1749,  and  he  was  in  time  to  hear  the  rever¬ 
berations  of  the  last  Jacobite  rising  of  the  Forty-Five.  The  dour, 
grim  Presbyterian  ministers  of  that  time — men  such  as  the  Reverend 
Murdoch  Soulis  in  T  hr  awn  Janet — come  to  life  again  in  these  pages. 
There  is  a  glimpse  of  a  certain  Mr.  Ross,  minister  of  Logie,  near 
Foveran,  where  young  Douglas  was  at  school,  in  an  episode  which 
passes  rapidly  from  humour  to  tragedy.  The  lairdess  of  the  locality, 
a  maiden  lady,  very  plain,  tall,  and  austere,  unaccountably  gave  birth 
to  a  child : — 

I  still  perfectly  remember  that  one  early  morning  about  Christmas,  when 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  snow  on  the  ground,  and  a  hard  frost,  the  intelligence 
came  to  our  master  that  in  the  dead  of  the  night  a  man  on  horseback,  carry¬ 
ing  a  new-born  child  on  a  pillion  before,  had  been  discovered  in  the  act  of 
depositing  the  child  at  the  door  of  a  lone  cottage  .  .  .  and  that  he  had  instantly 
rode  off,  over  the  open  common.  ...  As  soon  as  he  had  become  apprised 
of  the  strong  presumptions  of  abomination  against  his  guilty  parishioner,  Mr. 
Ross  flew  to  her  house  at  some  unreasonable  hour,  insisted  on  immediate 
admittance  to  her  bed-chamber,  where  she  lay  ill  in  bed,  sat  down  by  her,  and 
began  a  harsh  and  zealous  expostulation  and  exhortation  accompanied  With 
denunciations  and  threats,  which  terrified  this  unfortunate  and  degraded  gentle¬ 
woman  into  a  confession,  not  only  of  her  own  aggravated  guilt,  but  that  her 
gardener,  a  stout,  coarse,  vulgar  labourer,  was  the  father.  The  consequence 
of  this  ill-considered,  ill-timed  act  of  Mr.  Ross’s  was  an  immediate  exacerbation 
of  all  his  tortured  penitent’s  sufferings  in  mind  and  body,  so  that  she  expired 
not  many  hours  after  he  left  her. 

Sylvester  Douglas  completed  his  education  at  Aberdeen  University 
and  then  travelled  abroad  during  several  years.  After  being  admitted 
a  member  of  the  Bar,  he  incidentally  provides  a  picturesque  view  of 
a  barrister  on  circuit: — 

I  was  called  to  the  Bar  in  Hilary  Term,  1776,  being  then  almost  thirty-two. 
When  I  set  out  on  my  first  circuit,  in  that  year,  Windham,  with  whom  I  then 
lived  in  great  intimacy,  carried  me  in  a  low  phaeton  of  his,  with  a  pair  of  black 
ponies,  to  the  Old  Hut',  a  sort  of  second-rate  inn,  about  six  or  eight  miles  out 
of  London,  on  the  Uxbridge  Road,  where  we  dined  tite-d-tite.  He  then  re¬ 
turned  to  town  and  I  proceeded  towards  Reading,  where  the  Assizes  were  going 
to  be  held,  on  horseback,  with  my  only  servant  and  clerk  on  another  horse 
behind  me,  sitting  before  a  large  and  learned  portmanteau.  In  this  way  I 
travelled  the  circuit  for  many  years  afterwards,  as  did  at  that  time  all  the 
younger  barristers.  I  did  not  set  up  my  own  travelling  and  town  chariot  till 
the  year  1787. 

Glenbervie’s  recollections  reach  their  greatest  historical  importance 
in  1808,  when  his  wife  was  appointed  Lady  of  the  Bedchamber  to 

(i)  The  name  of  this  inn  has  been  wrongly  spelt  or  transcribed,  for  the  refer¬ 
ence  is  evidently  to  The  Old  Hat  (or  Hats),  a  well-known  tavern  at  West 
Ealing,  on  the  Uxbridge  Road,  claiming  to  be  three  hundred  years  old,  though 
the  present  building  is  modem.  This  inn  wu  the  first  stage  from  London 
for  the  West  of  England  mail  coaches,  and  it  had  an  exciting  history.  It  was 
the  meeting  place  of  the  Old  Hats  Pigeon  Shooting  Club,  founded  in  1777. 
The  inn  is  mentioned  in  Woodward’s  Eccentric  Excursions  and  Pictorial 
Sketches,  1796,  where  there  is  also  a  sketch  of  it  engraved  by  Cruikshank. 
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Caroline,  Princess  of  Wales.  Husband  and  wife  were  constantly  with 
the  Princess  at  Kensington  Palace  and  Montague  House,  Blackheath, 
and  in  a  position  to  hear  all  the  latest  Court  news  and  gossip.  The 
reputations  of  many  great  ladies  of  that  time — such  as  the  Princesses 
Sophia  and  Amelia,  and  the  Ladies  Salisbury,  Derby,  Strathmore,  and 
Paget — are  tumbled  in  the  dust,  and  the  unfortunate  Princess  of  Wales 
is  never  allowed  to  rise  from  the  mire.  It  is  sad  to  find  how  ready 
both  Lord  and  Lady  Glenbervie — in  other  respects  nice,  amiable 
people — were  to  believe  the  worst  of  their  kind-hearted,  generous,  but 
reckless  patroness,  at  whose  board  they  frequently  sat.  Every  child 
the  Princess  adopted,  they  were  convinced,  must  be  her  bastard  pro¬ 
geny  by  Captain  Manby  or  other  of  her  male  friends.  Even  the 
Princess's  treasurer,  the  estimable  and  virtuous  Miss  Hayman,  valued 
friend  of  Walter  Scott,  was  capable  of  secret  espionage  on  her  royal 
mistress  and  reporting  to  the  Glenbervies  her  discovery  of  what  she 
believed  to  be  a  fine  case  of  blackmail  of  the  Princess  of  Wales  for 
£2,000.  This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  upon  the  tangled  question  of 
&e  guilt  or  innocence  of  Queen  Caroline,  but  Glenbervie’s  records  are 
an  essential  part  of  the  material  relating  to  that  soiled  page  of  English 
history. 
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